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PKEFACE. 

In accordance with wishes that have been 
expressed, the Landmarks of History have been 
continued to the present time. When the Land- 
marks of Modern History were brought down 
to the Congress of Vienna, the question arose 
whether they should be carried any further, and 
I remember the publisher, Mr. John Mozley, 
advising against doing so, because he felt that 
we were then only at the beginning of one of the 
great historical dramas of the world, and that the 
end was not yet. That was a quarter of a century 
ago, and we have only gone further and further 
on into the acts of the tragedy. Yet those who 
have grown up in their midst need to have a 
brief and accessible record of their bearings, and 
this I have here attempted, though very diffi- 
dently, as materials for the latter part are 
indeed abundant enough, but require a power 
of sifting which I do not possess. 



Vi PREFACE. 

The recent Landmarks have been made to 
include the history of the first French Eevolution. 
This was formerly part of the Modem Land- 
marks, but it is the true beginning of the 
century of changes and shocks here recorded. 

C. M. YONGE. 
29th August 1883. 
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LANDMARKS OF HISTORY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE ERA OF REVOLUTION. 1774. 
PART I. — THE EARLIER YEARS OP LOUIS XVL 

1774-1783. 

The whole world felt that the death of Louis XV. 
was the signal for reform. Ever since the accession 
of the House of Bourbon, the whole authority had 
been passing into the hands of the sovereigu, and 
the checks imposed originally by the feudal system 
had been removed. The nobility had been depressed 
without a corresponding elevation of the common- 
alty, and except for the parliaments, who still kept 
up a shadow of resistance by refusing to register 
decrees which they disapproved, the royal prerogative 
was unbounded ; and by the aid of the* army, which 
was solely dependent on the king, he could enforce 
obedience. 

Except such "peers of France" as sat in the 
parliament of Paris, the nobility had no share in the 
business of the State ; but to them alone were all 
places of distinction open. Unless a man was noble, 

A 
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he could not even be an officer in the army; and 
though rich bankers, lawyers, or merchants, could 
purchase patents of nobility, they were despised and 
kept at a distance by the families of high birth. 
Even in the Church, where all professed to be equal, 
the higher preferments were almost always given to 
the sons of noble families, as we may see in the case 
of F^n^lon and Bossuet, where the latter, though a 
much greater favourite with Louis xrv., was only 
made Bishop of Meaux, because his birth, though 
highly respectable, was not thought noble enough 
for an archbishop. The bishoprics and abbeys were 
regarded chiefly as a provision for younger sons of 
noble families, who rarely thought of fulfilling any 
clerical duty, but waited at Court, and frequented 
the drawing-rooms of Paris, talking love or philo- 
sophy, and waiting to be nominated to the headship 
of some rich convent, which they left to the prior to 
govern. The working clergy were almost all men of 
humble birth ; the parish priests almost exclusively 
belonged to the better order of peasants, and there 
was very little chance of promotion, unless unusual 
talents as a preacher, or arts as an intriguer, raised 
a man into notice. Evil as the days were, there was, 
however, full evidence that the Church was not for- 
saken, and her bright lights were by and by to shine 
out steadily through the gathering tempest. 

The nobles, spoilt by their privileges on the one 
hand, and by the want of public business on the 
other, were, utterly demoralised. They had been 
made dependent on the king, and attracted to the 
Court, till Paris was the whole world to them, and to 
be sent back to their ancestral homes was banishment 
and despair. They were a clever active-minded race, 
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but they had nothing to do hut to intrigue, corrupt 
each other, make witty sayings, and study the new 
philosophy ; while at home their stewards used their 
feudalsrights to the most rigorous extent, in order to 
raise means to support their profusion. Here and 
there were glorious exceptions. Some nobles lived 
on their estates, treating their vassals in a kind, 
paternal manner; but in general the whole order 
was lost to all sense of Christian duty. 

Nobles and clergy were alike exempt from direct 
taxation, and this threw the whole burden upon the 
lower classes. The peasantry were chiefly small land- 
owners, holding their little fields as feudal vassals, 
bound to pay a certain portion of each year's produce 
to their lord, and another portion to the king ; and 
between the two, the poor cultivator only kept for 
himself a twelfth part of his crop. Besides this, he 
was bound to give so many days* work for.his lord at 
certain seasons ; he was made to contribute to the 
repair of the roads, and whenever either lord or 
vassal died, fines were exacted. If the lord ever 
came home at all it was for the sake of sport, and 
therefore the game was to be left untouched ; even 
wild boars and herds of deer had districts where 
enclosures were forbidden ; hoeing and weeding and 
mowing hay were prevented, lest the partridges and 
quails should be disturbed ; and hunting was carried 
on without the slightest consideration for the state 
of the crops. In plentiful years, a peasant in full 
health might barely manage to live on black barley 
or buckwheat bread, clad in rags, in an unglazed 
unchimneyed hut; in times of scarcity he starved. 
There were no poor-laws ; no one was bound to pro- 
tect him in age ; the soup distributed at the convent 
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doors was his sole resource, and many were the 
miserSLble creatures found dead with grass half eaten 
in their mouths. 

The town swarmed with beggars, and it was often 
deemed necessary to expel crowds of them from 
Paris by force. The country-people, broken down 
with misei^, could suffer patiently and in silence; 
but the townspeople were more excitable. Their 
sufferings had more alleviation from the alms of the 
rich, from hospitals, and from the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul ; but there were greater numbers to 
be relieved, more corruption, and more comprehen- 
sion of the complaints of the party who cried out 
for liberty. The tradespeople, who were heavily 
burdened, as well as eager for greater privileges, had 
loudly taken up the cry ; and the state of things was 
owned to be intolerable. While these taxes crushed 
and ruined the whole country, the Government was 
as badly off as the subjects : the revenue, even in 
time of peace, fell far short of the expenses; and 
ever since the days of Colbert, the confusion had 
been growing more and more ruinous and inextric- 
able. 

A ruined populace, a corrupt clergy, a selfish 
profligate nobility, an enormous debt, universal dis- 
content, and an under-current of hatred of all rule 
from Heaven or from man : such was the condition 
of the inheritance that Louis XV. left to his grand- 
son. 

No wonder that as the young man heard the 
thundering sound of many feet, that announced that 
the crowd of courtiers were rushing from the bed of 
the newly-deceased monarch to pay their compliments 
to his successor, he took his wife's hand, and throw- 
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ing himself on his knees, cried, ''0 God, guard and 
protect us 1 We are too young to reign." 

Louis XVL had the qualities that could save his 
own soul, but that could not save his country. He 
was thoroughly religious, pure in life, and with a 
deep sense of duty and responsibility. This very 
desire to act for the best often made him irresolute 
and vacillating, and his gentleness and humanity pre- 
vented him from using severity when it might have 
been mercy. He was a bad judge of character ; and 
though a great reader, had no ability in practical 
matters. Nor was he a king who could gratify the 
general taste for display; his manners were cold, 
awkward, and retiring, and he could never find the 
right thing to say at the right time. Bashful and 
ill at ease before strangers, he was only loved by 
those with whom he was familiar enough to show 
his great kindness and unselfishness ; and he was 
never so happy as when alone with his family, 
making dissected maps for his children, studying 
the mechanism of watches, or making locks with his 
favourite locksmith. 

Marie Antoinette had the very qualities that he 
wanted. Without regular features, her dazzling 
complexion, majestic bearing, and radiant joyousness 
and sweetness, made her one of the most lovely 
princesses who ever reigned; and she inspired an 
enthusiastic devotion into every one who was loyal 
or chivalrous. Alas 1 loyalty and chivalry had been 
abused till they were melting fast away, and Marie 
Antoinette was not the woman to conciliate pre- 
judices. At Vienna, in her happy free family life, 
she had been full of religious impressions; and 
when at fourteen she was sent to be first lady of 
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the Court of Versailles, a friend prophesied of her — 
** She will be very gay, she will have great reverses, 
and she will become pious again." 

The augury was right** Marie Antoinette was full 
of high spirits and animation, with girlish distaste 
for all grave occupation, a hatred of state etiquette, 
a love of ornament and dress, quick feelings, and a 
lively, incautious tongue. She had a most pure, 
innocent, and loving heart, and could not under- 
stand that she could incur blame by actions not 
wrong in themselves. She affronted the stately old 
Court dames by laughing with her younger ladies, 
and eluding their ceremonies with girlish glee ; she 
gossipped with her hairdresser and milliner, and 
was led into foolish expenses ; and she took walks 
in the summer evenings in the gardens at Versailles, 
with the band playing in the avenues, little imagin- 
ing that the citizens of Paris fancied that it was for 
secret and wicked purposes that she Kked to wander 
through the alleys in her white dress. They called 
her the Austrian, and reviled whatever she did; 
they said she wore lace and cambric to starve the 
silk-weavers at Lyons, and feed her brother's Flemish 
subjects; they went into a rage on a false report 
that she had called her little toy-farm at Trianon, 
Little Vienna; and they made the most preposter- 
ous stories of all her sayings and doings. Indeed 
she was headstrong, and paid no attention to the 
many cautions that her mother, the Empress Queen 
Maria Theresa, sent her. Even in her most thought- 
less days, her faults were the mere foibles of early 
youth, and were joined with the utmost kindness 
and consideration. She would not send her young 
ladies to the theatre unless she knew that the play 
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was fit for them; she was always touched by any 
sorrow or sufiering ; she gave a gold chain off her 
neck to relieve the wants of a poor woman whose 
husband had been hurt by a stag ; and she adopted 
a little orphan whom she met in a wood. Her hus- 
band's young sister, Elizabeth, loved her devotedly ; 
but his old aunts, who had now an establishment of 
their own, were fond of dwelling on all the follies of 
the poor young girl. 

Of the king's brothers, one, the Count of Provence, 
was a clever selfish man, perverted by the atheistical 
ideas of the time, though not avowedly so ; always 
quoting Horace, and writing FrcHch poetry. He at 
first despised the queen's frivolity, and afterwards 
was jealous of her. Charles, Count of Artois, was 
the handsomest and most graceful of the three 
brothers, and his young sister-in-law treated him as 
a playfellow, thus giving occasion to spiteful remarks 
from the Court. He was giddy, dissipated, and 
extravagant, and was much offended by the king 
refusing to pay his debts. 

Both the princes had been married early to two 
princesses of Lorraine, and the Countess of Artois 
had a son some years before any children were bom 
to the king and queen ; but when at length Marie 
Antoinette gave birth to a daughter, and in the 
successive years to two sons, disappointment and 
jealousy turned the two brothers against her. 

As a mother, she was very different from what 
she had been as a girl ; her taste for finery and folly 
passed away, she loved her children with all her 
heart, and strove to educate them in all piety and 
charity. She taught them self-denial by persuading 
them to give up all their New Year's gifts to feed the 
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poor at Paris ; and she infused a most high and 
noble spirit into all the three. The eldest boy died 
at about seven years old, after having shown much 
sweetness and resignation ; and his little brother, a 
beautiful and promising child, became Dauphin, and 
was the darling of the Court for his gentle manners 
and spirited repartees. When told that he would be 
entangled in a thicket, he answered, " Thorny paths 
lead to glory ; " and, poor child, his path was fast 
becoming bestrewn with thorns that would lead him 
to an eternal weight of glory. 

Louis began his reign by hanging a box at his 
gate to receive plans for a reform of the kingdom ; 
and that he might not be bound to persecute the 
Huguenots, he would not rehearse the clause in the 
Coronation Oath, by which he would have sworn to 
extirpate heresy, but with characteristic timidity, 
instead of openly omitting it, he muttered something 
unintelligible. The Edict of Nantes was re-enacted, 
some of his oppressive powers were restrained, and 
he sought for the best ministers; but he became 
bewildered between his duty to his subjects and his 
duty to his successors, and his plans were not con- 
sistently acted upon. He continued at the head of 
the Government his grandfather's Minister, Maure- 
pas, who, though weak and frivolous, saw plainly 
the need of making some concession. One of the 
Ministers, Turgot, tried to put the finances in order, 
but the queen and the courtiers went against his 
economies and he resigned. The king invited 
Necker, a great Genevese banker, a Protestant, and 
a man of unimpeached probity and high ability, 
to endeavour to rectify the system of taxation. 
Necker strove at once to find suflBicient supplies to 
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equalise the burdens, and to give the taxpayers a 
voice in the application of their money ; but he excited 
nothing but discontent ; he thought himself ill sup- 
ported, could not bear the abuse that was showered 
on him, and resigned. Marie Antoinette besought 
him to retain his post, and even shed tears ; but it 
was dark, and he could not see them. ''Had I seen 
them," he said, "I would have sacrificed to her my 
honour and happiness." 

War added to the difficulties of France. The 
American colonies had revolted against George iii., 
and for the sake of his possessions in Louisiana, 
Louis XVL engaged in the struggle, and received, as 
ambassador from the insurgents, the great Benjamin 
Franklin. A real sturdy simple republican was a 
treasure to the French, and he was treated with the 
most enthusiastic veneration ; a lady literally crowned 
his grey hair with laurel, and his picture was worn 
upon fans and on bracelets. His plain dress was all 
the rage, wigs and all the absurdities of the last 
reign were ridiculed, and it was the mark of a 
philosopher to wear his own hair, cut short and 
without powder. 

Louis Philippe Joseph, the son of the good Duke 
of Orleans, was the first to appear at Court in this 
costume. He had received a learned education, and 
was full of the so-called liberality of the time, very 
dissipated and irreligious, but with much good-nature, 
and a free open manner that made him popular. 
He had married the heiress of the old Guise family, 
' but he neglected his wife, took her children from her, 
and placed them under the care of Madame de Genlis, 
a very clever woman, who, though far from blameless 
herself, was an excellent instructress, and so ably 
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blended her religious teaching with the new lights, 
and with practical usefulness, that her pupils were 
well prepared for the many strange reverses in store 
for them. 

The cause of the American insurgents was taken 
up with the utmost enthusiasm by the French nation; 
the young Marquis de la Fayette fitted out a ship at 
his own expense to go and join them. He became a 
friend and companion of the great leader, George 
Washington, and returned home with an ardent desire 
to bring about changes in his own country. 

A naval war took place between England and 
France, in which a doubtful battle at Ushant was 
claimed as a victory by the French. Carlos in. of 
Spain was drawn into the war by the hopes of recover- 
ing Gibraltar, and the fortress was blockaded by the 
fleets of the two nations for no less than four years, 
during which Sir Gilbert Elliot and his garrison held 
out with indomitable constancy, and contrived to re- 
pulse the French in spite of all their engines of destruc- 
tion. The Count of Artois came to see the place taken, 
but he only saw the French floating-batteries, that 
had been called "invincible," destroyed by the 
English red-hot shot, and the four hundred sailors 
left afloat saved from drowning by the exertions of 
the besieged. 

In the West Indies some of the French islands 
were taken, and Lord Rodney gained a glorious vic- 
tory off St. Lucie over Count de Grasse; and in 
Hindustan the French were defeated on all sides; 
but, on the other hand, the successes of Washington 
convinced the English Government that it was in 
vain to expect that the American colonists would 
return to their allegiance, and a general pacification 
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took place. England resigned her claims to America, 
and ceded to Spain Minorca and Florida, restored 
St. Lucie to France, and gave up Tobago, whereupon 
the siege of Gibraltar ceased, and peace was signed 
at Versailles on the 20th of January 1783. 

This war was the last great event of the life of 
Carlos III., who died five years later, in his seventy- 
third year, after a long and peaceful reign, in which 
he had almost always acted uprightly and beneficently, 
and shown himself the most sound-minded and able 
man of the Spanish House of Bourbon. His private 
life was blameless, and his gentle government made 
him long remembered by his people as " the good 
old king." He was greatly beloved by his family 
and attendants, and was extremely pious and devout, 
denying himself in everything except in his taste for 
hunting, in which it was his boast that he had killed 
five hundred and thirty-nine wolves, and five thousand 
three hundred and twenty-three foxes. He was 
thought to use this violent exercise to keep off the 
constitutional melancholy of his family j and indeed 
he, alone of them all, escaped it. His son, Carlos iv., 
was as weak and as much led by his wife as Philip 
IV. had been ; and Spain fell back into her state of 
languor. 



PART II. — ^THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 1786-1792. 

In 1783 died the old Count de Maurepas^ who, 
though weak and frivolous, knew how to keep parties 
quiet, and had great influence over the king. This 
power chiefly fell to the queen, and she was more 
accused than ever of too much leaning towards her 
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own country ; while Calonne, who became Minister 
of Finance, flattered her by answering her requests, 
" If what your Majesty desires be possible, it is done ; 
if it be impossible, it will be done." 

So ill did he manage the revenue, that in 1786 it 
appeared that five million and a half more had been 
spent than had been received, and ignorant people 
charged all this upon poor Marie Antoinette, and gave 
her the nickname of Madame Deficit. Since there 
must be a new system of taxation, every one hoped 
that the king would convoke the assembly of the 
nation, which hadfallen into disuse, namely, the States 
General ; but of this he was afraid, and he only sum- 
moned the Notables, or higher nobility, who had not 
met since the time of Henri iv. This class being 
the only persons exempt from taxes, were Tiot dis- 
posed to tax themselves, and did nothing but so 
violently abuse Calonne, that he was obliged to 
resign, and go into exile in England. 

The Parliament of Paris were resolved to force the 
king into calling together the States General, and 
they refused to register any taxes that he made. He 
banished them to Troyes, and still they held out ; he 
held a bed of justice, and the Duke of Orleans defied 
him to his face ; he banished the Duke to his estates, 
and sent his guards to apprehend Espr6mesnil, one 
of the most factious lawyers, but the other members 
would not give up the culprit ; and when the officers 
asked which he was, they cried out, "We are all 
Espr^mesnils !" 

At last, when his reluctance had irritated the whole 
nation, Louis xvi. yielded; and while he recalled 
Necker to his councils, he summoned the States 
General to meet at Versailles on the 1st of May 1789. 
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From that day the French Revolution maybe said to 
have begun. 

The States General consisted of all the estates of 
the realm, not divided like the English Parliament, 
but all sitting in one house, and voting with equal 
rights ; so that the numbers of the Tiers £tai, third 
estate, or commonalty, the representatives of the 
townspeople and peasantry, entirely swamped the 
nobility and clergy. 

It was so long since there had been any such meet- 
ing, that no one knew the exact powers of the States 
General ; and the Tiers £tai was disposed to stretch 
them to the utmost, under vehement sense of the 
wrongs so long endured, and a determination to 
obtain redress. 

The name of States General was laid aside, and 
that of National Assembly adopted, so as to show 
that they deemed themselves acting for the nation 
rather than the king. Louis intended to appear 
among them in person, and the hall was being pre- 
pared for the purpose when the Tiers £tat, having 
reason to think he was coming to dissolve them, tried 
to take possession, and were greatly offended at find- 
ing themselves excluded. They repaired to a tennis- 
court near at hand, and there bound themselves to 
each other by a solemn oath not to break up until 
they should have reformed the whole constitution of 
the kingdom. 

A few days after, the king came among them to , 
propose a scheme, to which the great body of clergy 
and nobles would have consented, but the 2'iers lltat 
would not hear of it; whereupon the king sent a 
message that the assembly was dissolved. " Slave ! 
tell your master,'' said the Count de Mirabeau, a most 
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clever and profligate nobleI^an of the popular party, 
" that we are convoked by the people, and that his 
bayonets alone can drive ns from our post" Then, 
voting that the person of a member of the National 
Assembly was sacred, and that any attempt to molest 
them was high treason, the deputies proceeded to 
consider the state of the country. 

There were many sections among them. First stood 
such as would withstand any change, especially such 
as would interfere with their own privileges ; next, 
those who only sought for reasonable change, such as 
might be consistent with loyalty and with respect for 
ancient rights and customs, such as might become 
Christian men to enact : but these two classes, whom 
it was the fashion to call Aristocrats, were not suffi- 
ciently agreed among themselves to form a majority. 

Of the Democrats, many were honest men, who saw 
so much evil in existing institutions, that they believed 
that they must uproot all in order to build afresh. 
Many nobles, and almost all the respectable part of 
the Tiers i!tat, held these views, and were infected 
more or less by admiration for the old republics, as 
well as by the infidel principles which were spreading 
throughout France, and becoming prevalent among 
the lower as formerly among the higher ranks. The 
Marquis de Lafayette was an example of the better 
sort of Democrats, who were carried along by the more 
violent. 

There were others, such as Mirabeau, who sought 
chiefly to obtain notice, or who were intoxicated by 
the pleasure of leading, love of change, and popu- 
larity. Of these was Philippe of Orleans, who was 
delighted with the notoriety gained by a prince of 
the blood taking part against the crown, and had 
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selfish designs of dethroning the elder branch of his 
family and reigning as head of a limited monarchy. 

Another party were called the Jacobins, from the 
old church of the Jacobin Friars, where their meet- 
ings took place. They held wild notions of universal 
equality, freedom from every kind of thraldom, and 
destruction of each vestige of rule. They affected a 
savage and ferocious demeanour, such as was laughed 
at in the National Assembly, but had the most fearful 
effect beyond its walls. 

The lower class of Parisians, who had been cor- 
rupted by the vices of the nobles, and were embittered 
by the spectacle of selfish luxury in contrast with 
their own abject poverty, were ready to be worked 
on by any who showed sympathy with their wrongs. 
The Jacobins nightly harangued them in the squares, 
dilating on their miseries, inflaming their envy of their 
superiors, and above all, directing their hatred against 
the poor queen, whom they called Madame Veto, 
because she was supposed, to influence her husband 
to put his veto on any resolutions that the National 
Assembly might make for their relief. 

Mobs paraded the streets, led chiefly by fierce fish- 
women ; and so hostile was the aspect of affairs, that 
Louis XVL drew the army nearer for protection ; but 
this was a fatal measure. It was reported that he was 
going to put liberty down by force ; the respectable 
citizens banded themselves in a force called afterwards 
the National Guard, assumed tri-coloured cockades, 
red, blue, and white, and chose Lafayette for their 
captain : but the mob far outran them ; and fancying 
that the cannon of the Bastille had been pointed on 
the city, they flew to the old prison, stormed it, and 
killed the garrison, hanging them on the lamp-posts. 
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Only three captives were within, for the king had 
released all the state prisoners when he first came to 
the throne ; but the building was triumphantly over- 
thrown, and a box of dominoes made from one of the 
stones was sent to the Dauphin. 

" This is a revolt," said Louis xvi. 

"Sire," was the answer, " it is a revolution." 

It was true. The first taste of blood had maddened 
the populace, and had taught their cruel leaders what 
a mighty engine was in their hands. Those who might 
yet have stemmed the torrent were inactive ; there 
was bitter resentment for centuries of harsh treat- 
ment ; and the history of those days can hardly be 
read without feeUng as if the sins of the fathers had 
been visited on the children, by permitting the whole 
nation to be given up to the possession of demons. 
The mob raged in the streets, and every one on whom 
their wrath was directed was surrounded and mur- 
dered, sometimes by being hung on the nearest lamp- 
post, but often by being torn to pieces with the most 
dire cruelty and mockery, in which women were the 
prominent performers. 

The National Assembly would not interfere with 
these horrors, being perhaps glad to intimidate the 
king j and the example of the capital spread to the 
country, where the peasants rose, sacked the chdteaux 
of their lords, and put great numbers of the gentry to 
death. The nobility, finding that nothing was done 
for their safety, fled into other countries till the storm 
should be past, and among them the Count of Artois. 

The Duke of Orleans hoped to frighten the king 
himself away ; but Louis had no personal fears, and 
was not to be driven from his post, though he had 
not the vigour to make any valid resistance. 
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His army was in general anxious for change, 
because no soldier could hold a commission unless he 
were noble, but his guards were attached to him; 
and on the 2d of October a dinner was given to the 
officers in the theatre at Versailles, at which there 
was a gleam of the old loyalty, and the song of " 
Bichard, mon roi I " was greeted with rapturous 
applause. The royal family showed themselves, and 
were hailed with enthusiastic cries of " Five le roi T^ 
and even the officers of the National Guard turned 
outwards the white linings of their cockades, that 
they might again do homage to the white lily of 
Bourbon. 

This flash produced a frightful tempest. At Paris 
it was said that the queen had been sending the 
troops to massacre the people; and under the influ- 
ence of this report, and of the dearness of provisions, 
the populace broke out into fury. A young woman 
marched along, beating a drum, and crying, " Bread ! 
bread 1 " and crowds flowed from every alley swelling 
her train, and directing their march to Versailles, 
where, with a tremendous noise, they burst into the 
National Assembly, and seating themselves on the 
benches, drank, swore, sang, and screamed, abused 
some of the deputies, and insisted that Mirabeau 
should speak. 

The throng increased, and with every foul outcry 
imaginable, besieged the palace ; but the king woul4 
neither fight nor fly. He had made up his mind not 
to shed a drop of blood, and, instead of sending for 
his faithful Swiss guards, chose to wait in the hope 
that Lafayette and his jN'ational Guard would dis- 
perse the riot. 

Lafayette assured the king that he was safe, and 

B 
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all went to bed in the palace ; but the. furious mob 
sat drinking and singing round bonfires outside. A 
fresh access of rage came upon them at half-past four 
in the morning, and they burst into the palace, 
screaming for the life of the queen. Poor Marie 
Antoinette was barely saved by a guardsman who 
sacrificed his life by standing before her door while 
Madame Augui6 barred and bolted it, and thus 
gave her time to rush into the king's apartment with 
a few garments hastily thrown over her. Some of 
her guards were murdered — a few were saved by 
Lafayette, who cleared the palace of the mob. But 
the multitude remained outside, and clamoured for 
a sight of the <^ Austrian.'' She came out on the 
balcony, with her daughter in one hand, her son in 
the other. "No children!" was the cry. She be- 
lieved that she was to be the sacrifice, and she was 
ready; she sent back the children, and stood still 
and calm, her eyes raisedtowards heaven, her hands 
crossed on her bosom, a mark for a thousand 
muskets. One was levelled, but the sight of her 
placid dignity was her defence; the weapon was 
struck aside, vituperation sank, and a cry arose of 
^^ Vive la reine /** ^ 

A voice said " To Paris !" and whether the plan 
had been previously concerted or not, the whole 
mob became possessed with the determination to 
carry back the royal family and National Assembly 
to Paris. Lafayette consented, and the king 
yielded. They were conducted in carriages between 
long lanes of the savage populace, who bore aloft on 
pikes the heads of the slaughtered guards, and 
shouted a wild song, the burden of which was, " We 
shall want no more bread I We bring the b&ker, 
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baker's wife, and little baker's boy!" After six 
hours of this dreadful procession, the king and his 
family arrived at the Tuileries, and began their 
dreary days of captivity in their own palace. 

The year 1790 was spent by the National Assem- 
bly in making their reforms ; the better sort hoping 
absurdly to come down to classical simplicity, the 
worse, simply delighting in destruction. They 
abolished all titles and armorial bearings ; and the 
Duke of Orleans set the example by leaving aside 
even his name of Bourbon, and calling himself the 
citizen Philippe £galit6, for all the world chose to be 
now addressed as "citizens;'' and in accordance 
with this, it was the fashion to wear dresses or 

' ft 

drapery as much resembling Greek statues as possible. 
As to the finances, they would pay no taxes at all, 
and in their stead seized all the Church property for 
the use of the State, assigning a pittance to the 
clergy; and as this monstrous robbery could not 
at once be turned into money, they issued notes 
promising payment, called "assignats," which soon 
became worthless, and caused great misery. Necker, 
finding their plans too wild for any rational minister, 
resigned his post, and retired to Switzerland. 
Having taken away the property of the Church, they 
proceeded to legislate for the clergy, and framed 
an oath, which required them to swear to obey the 
National Assembly, cut them off from Eome, and 
gave the choice of bishops to the new authorities. 

Deprivation, if no more, was the penalty of re- 
fusal ; but only three bishops took the oath, and of 
thenl one was Talleyrand, a man of wonderful 
talent, but of no religion at all. Very few priests 
submitted to the oaths, which were in defiance of all 
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their ordination vows ; and all the recusants were 
driven from their homes, to wander forth in poverty 
as marked men, only supported by the faithful few 
who would not hearken to the pastors intruded on 
them by the sacrilegious party who held sway. 

The king helplessly yielded everything; but the 
people could not believe him sincere, and only 
abused him the more. Mirabeau, who was the oilly 
one of the moderate party able to control the Jaco- 
bins, died early in 1791 ; and the situation of the 
royal family had become so desperate, that the king's 
aunts and his brother left France. They would have 
taken with them his sister Elizabeth, but she was 
bent on sharing the fortunes of Louis to the last. 

An attempt was made in June by the royal family 
to escape, and they left Paris in disguise, the little 
dauphin as a girl, the queen as a governess, the king 
as a valet ; but unhappily he was recognised by the 
likeness of his profile to his effigy on the coins, and 
the fugitives were stopped by the Mayor of Yarennes. 
The Parisians fancied that they would bring the 
armies of Europe to restore them to their throne, and 
two deputies were sent, who brought them back to 
Paris, where they were received by the mob with the 
most horrible imprecations. That journey of dis- 
appointment blanched the queen's hair in one night 
of grief. 

The National Assembly had by this time finished 
the work they had undertaken, and devised a consti- 
tution in which an elective assembly was to originate 
all measures, and the king had only a power of veto, 
namely, of rejection ; and if he ordered his army to 
act against the nation, he was to be considered as 
dethroned. Louis accepted the new constitution. 
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making oath to observe it, ruinoiui as it was to the 
Church and to the rights of the nobility; and on 
24th September 1791, the National Assembly broke 
up, after making an ordinance that none of the 
members could be again elected to the Legislative 
Assembly. 

PART III. — THE GIRONDISTS. 1 792-1 793. 

The new Legislative Assembly was elected by the 
people of the Departments into which the old pro- 
vinces of France had been cut. There were three 
parties. Some thought that enough had been gained, 
and wished to uphold the constitutional monarchy 
as at present existing ; and of these Dumouriez was 
one of the most notable within the Assembly, as 
was Lafayette without. Lafayette's popularity was, 
however, greatly on the decline, and he found his 
National Guard so unruly, that one day he put on 
the dress of a private, saying that he was tired of 
obeying, and it was the men alone who commanded. 

The Girondists — so called because their most noted 
leaders came from the Gironde, the country at the 
estuary of the Garonne — were republicans, clever in- 
tellectual men, not devoid of mercy and morality, 
but perverted by their deluded theories of liberty 
to expect perfection without Christianity. Madame 
Roland, the wife of one of their number, had, when 
a girl, carried Plutarch's Lives to church instead of 
her Prayer-book, and wept because she was not a 
Boman citizen ; and the spirit of the whole party 
was to try to set up a new imitation of Greece or 
Borne, without even the shadow of religion that the 
philosophers of old had "felt after." Beautiful, 
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enthnsiastic, and virtuous, Madame Eoland needed, 
but faith to have been fit for better things than bein^ 
the heroine of the Girondists. 

Many degrees worse were the ferocious Jacobins, 
led hj three men whose names are the most detested 
in history. Marat, who had been a surgeon, was a 
bloodthirsty savage, burning to revenge what he 
had learnt to look on as ages of tyranny. Danton 
was a lawyer, eager for power, blood, and plunder, 
and longing to destroy all that had ever stood above 
him, that he might rise on their ruin. Eobespierre 
was a philanthropist, who, having undertaken to 
regenerate the world without faith or obedience, 
had been given up to a strong delusion to believe a 
lie. He had begun his course by a book against the 
punishment of death, and, through sentimental pity 
for the wrongs inflicted by the great, had arrived at a 
belief that a sweeping retribution must overtake them 
all, and that a new and perfect order of things might 
then arise. The other two were ruffians in look and 
manner ; he was trim and r-efined, wearing powdered 
hair, a purple coat, and flowered waistcoat, and Was 
called " The Incorruptible," from his indifference to 
riches. 

Girondists and Jacobins alike used the mob for 
their instrument, and such assaults were made on the 
persons of all who were branded as "aristocrats," 
that it was a relief to be sent to prison as an ejiemy 
of the constitution. The nobles were flying in greater 
numbers than ever, and colonies of them were sup- 
ported by the generosity of the English, or lived by 
teaching either languages or dancing, showing such 
touching patience and cheerfulness, that the purify- 
ing effect of adversity was beautifully displayed. 
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The more warlike repaired to Germany, where 
Frederick William IIL of Prussia and the young 
Emperor Francis II. were preparing to invade 
France, in order to deliver the king and nation 
from the faction that oppressed them ; but this in- 
terference in his behalf was fatal to the poor king, 
by rousing the hatred of the people, and by depriv- 
ing him of his two last protectors, Lafayette and 
Dumouriez, who went to join the French army upon 
the frontier, leaving him with nothing between him 
and his bitterest foes. 

The Legislative Assembly had made a decree which 
they called the "Second Article of the Eights of 
Man," by which all emigrants were declared guilty 
of treason, and their property confiscated, and the 
clergy who refused the oaths were put under sur- 
veillance, depriving them of their pensions. To 
these enactments Louis refused his consent ; he had 
.gone as far as his conscience permitted, and would 
go no further. Girondists and Jacobins were all 
alike furious, and they resolved to summon their 
mob to frighten him into either consenting or 
abdicating. 

Thirty thousand rose at their bidding on the 20th 
of June 1792, and formed into a grisly procession, 
carrying pikes and green bows, with banners in 
front bearing " The Rights of Man," and on a pike 
the bleeding heart of a pig, with the motto, " The 
heart of an aristocrat" Howling out a revolutionary 
song, they paraded the streets, marched through the 
hall of the Assembly, where the constitutional party 
cowered in terror, and pretended great civility, after 
which they proceeded to the Tuileries. 

Louis permitted no resistance. He opened the 
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door of his apartments with his own hand, and the 
crowd rushed in and spread themselves through the 
stately rooms. A man thrust at him with a pike, 
but a few of the National Guard put him into an 
arm-chair, and standing before him in the recess of a 
window, sheltered him. He had no fears; and when 
with loud shouts his consent to the decree was 
demanded, calmly answered, that this was not the 
time nor the means to ask it He allowed a red cap 
of liberty to be placed on his head ; and the sight of 
it, and of his mild calmness, pacified those nearest 
to him. 

In another part of the rooms the crowd had sur- 
rounded Madame Elizabeth, whom they took for the 
queen, and vituperated fiercely, till they were told 
of their mistake by an attendant. "Ah V she said, 
" why undeceive them ? It might have saved my 
sister's life." Marie Antoinette was standing behind 
a table, on which sat the poor little Dauphin in a red 
cap, while the mob poured forth their abuse upon 
her. With gentle dignity she spoke to the foremost 
woman, asking what harHa. she had done, and explain- 
ing how truly she loved the French, till the woman's 
fury subsided, and she began to cry, saying, " I did 
not know you; I see that you are good." After 
three hours of orgies in the palace the mob cleared 
off, and some of the Legislative Assembly, coming to 
apologise, were so shocked at their outrages that 
they shed tears, though taking care to tell Marie 
Antoinette that their pity was for her as woman, not 
as queen. 

The 20th of June was a bloodless day, but a more 
dreadful one was coming. The allied armies were on 
the frontier, and the Duke of Brunswick, the com- 
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ftiander, put forth a proclamation which enraged the 
Parisians, and made the dominant faction resolve on 
striking a decisive blow. They considered the king 
to be in league with the emigrant army, and were 
furious. Lafayette, who tried to restrain them, 
found his influence gone, and was accused of oppos- 
ing the will of the nation. Escaping from the army, 
he was seized by the Austrians, and imprisoned, thus 
learning from a distance the effects of letting loose 
the passions of the populace. 

All the towns in France were in the same state of 
ferment as P^ris, and Marseilles sent up to join the 
army five hundred fierce men, worked up to a state 
of frenzy against all monarchy, and who chanted 
with one voice the fine song called the "Marseillaise," 
a hjrmn of liberty, composed by a man who little 
guessed that it would be used to conjure an excitable 
race to deeds of savage horror. They had to pass 
through Paris, and there they reinforced the mob. 

It was evident that an attack was intended ; the 
loyal gentlemen who still remained at large came to 
offer their services to the king; and his faithful 
Swiss Guards, about five hundred in number, were 
gathered round the Tuileries, On the morning of 
the 10th of August the tocsin was heard, and the 
mob began to rise in thousands. The king came 
among his defenders and thanked them, but 
awkwardly and sadly. Though so fearless that he 
would not wear a breastplate that his wife had pro- 
vided, he shrank from shedding blood in his own 
defence, and was miserable at the sight of the 
weapons prepared to repel his people, who were 
howling for his destruction. 

The National Assembly would not attempt to stop 
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the populace, but they offered the royal family a 
refuge in their halL Marie Antoinette replied, that 
she would rather be nailed to the palace walls than 
leave it, and, giving the king a pistol, called on him 
to struggle for the right ; but the dread of bloodshed 
prevailed with him, and hoping to save his people, 
as he said, from committing a great crime, he con- 
sented, and with his wife, sister, and children, was 
conducted through a double file of grenadiers to the 
hall of the Assembly, where they were placed in a 
small wooden box, generally used by the shorthand 
writers who took down the debates. ' 

They had scarcely arrived before the roar of fire- 
arms showed how vain the surrender had been. By 
some fatal oversight, no command had been given to 
the Swiss Guards to disperse, and they were left to 
defend their posts when there was no longer any- 
thing to defend. The mob fell on them, they fired, 
and this infuriated the assailants, who attacked them 
on all sides. Without orders, courage and discipline 
were fruitless against such odds, and the faithful 
Swiss were cut down and massacred almost to a man. 
Such was the fiiry of the frantic people, that because 
Swiss were so often employed as porters that Suisse 
had become the name of the office, a number of these 
unfortunate servants were slain who had never seen 
the Alps. The fidelity of these gallant guards is 
commemorated by a monument, representing a lion 
dying as he guards the fleur-de-lis, sculptured in the 
living rock of their native mountains near Lucerne. 

When weary of slaughter, the populace rushed into 
the hall of the Assembly ; and while some offered 
iitsults to the king and his family, others demanded 
that he should be dethroned. This was called the 
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will of the nation, and the Assembly agreed at once. 
They declared Louis king no longer, and decreed 
that he should be kept under " safe guard of the 
law ;" and while they hesitated what to do with him, 
kept the whole family for fifteen hours penned up in 
the reporter's box, till late at night they were allowed 
to sleep at the ransacked convent of the Feuillants. 
They were afterwards transferred to the Temple, the 
former castle of the Templars, where they were closely 
watched by the National Guard, and, according to 
the humour of their keeper of the day, were treated 
with either brutal insolence or tolerable civility, all 
of which they bore with the most touching meekness 
and patience. 

The present condition of France was, that all 
that was reasonable or moderate was paralysed by 
deadly fear of the savage populace, who on their side 
were frantic with the cruelty of cowardly terror. 
Fancying the king and aristocracy had some strange 
dreadful power, they wanted to trample them down 
and utterly destroy them, and moved blindly at the 
summons of the three who had the secret of directing 
their passions, and who themselves guided the work 
of slaughter under the dread of a reaction. To 
obliterate all from whence a new aristocracy could be 
'built up, seems to have been Robespierre's aim ; and 
Danton, as minister of justice, was able to give the 
sanction of law to his atrocities. 

The advance of the German forces quickened their 
ifieasures. All whom they chose to call enemies 
of the State were committed to prison — men and 
women, and especially the non-juring clergy — till the 
jails of Paris overflowed with 8000 victims. On the 
2d of September, about eighty or a hundred ruffians, 
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armed with axes and guns, were sent romid the jails 
to massacre the captives by wholesale. A sort of 
tribunal was erected in the hall of each prison ; as 
each unfortunate came before it a few words passed, 
and "Let him be freed" was the death-warrant 
The victim passed out in hopes of release, and was 
butchered in the court So arbitrary were the 
ruffians, that the heroic Elizabeth de Sombreuil was 
allowed to save her father's life by swallowing a 
glass of blood 1 The Princess de Lamballe was one 
of the victims, and the wretches carried her beautiful 
head, with the long fair curls floating round it, on 
the point of a pik€, and held it before the windows 
of the Temple, howling for the queen to come and 
see it, but a fainting fit spared her the sight Tri- 
coloured ribbons were stretched across the street, as 
a sign that the captives of the Temple were to be 
spared ; but in every other jail the butchery lasted 
for four days, the maddened women of Paris bring- 
ing food and wine to the murderers, and holding 
horrid festival over the bloody work of extermination. 
The priests were treated like sheep pent up for the 
slaughter, and murdered with even more barbarity 
than the rest ; but they died with great resolution, 
giving absolution to each other, while the murderers 
sang and danced in derision around them. The 
Abb6 Sicard, who had devoted himself to the in- 
struction of the deaf s^nd dumb, was one of the few 
who were spared. At last, when the slaughter was 
complete, the butchery ended ; but the prisons were 
quickly replenished with all that could be found 
which could be called aristocratic or an enemy of 
the nation; and hope of rescue passed away, for 
the German army was ill-managed, and Dumouriez, 
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by a battle at Valmy, obliged it to retreat, after 
having done nothing but make the democrats more 
furious against their victims. The Republican, army 
followed the invaders across the frontier, and gained 
a great victory at Jemappes. 

The Legislative Assembly had been dissolved, and 
France professed to be governed by a freshly elected 
body, called the National Convention, where were 
still the two old parties of Girondists and Jacobins. 
These last, who were usually called the ** Mountain," 
because they sat on the higher benches, were still 
the minority, but reigned over the rest by terror of 
their mighty tool, the mob. A physician, named 
Guillotin, had invented a machine for beheading 
with the least possible suffering, and this instru- 
ment, called by his name, was brought into use for 
sweeping off the so-called enemies of the State. A 
guillotine stood on high in the Place de Gr^ve at 
Paris, as in the public place of each town ; and not 
a week passed without innocent heads falling before 
the populace, who, in their horrible delusion, called 
the guillotine the means of their deliverance, and 
there were even women who wore little models of it 
as ornaments in their bonnets. Hatred was above 
all directed against the royal family ; and the National 
Convention decided that Louis Capet, as they chose 
to call the king, after the nickname of Hugues, the 
first of his line, should be arraigned before them 
of treason to the nation. His former minister, 
Malesherbes, nobly volunteered to be his counsel; 
but it was a vain defence when the faction who 
ruled thirsted for the blood of one of the gentlest 
and most forbearing of men. Not one man of 
the Convention dared to pronounce him innocent, 
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and out of the seven hundred and twenty-one 
members, a majority of twenty-six voted for his 
death. Among them was his own relative, Philippe 
Egalit^, who, though his two elder sons had implored 
him to take no share in the trial, was led away into 
giving his voice for death; but even the bitterest Demo- 
crats were so shocked at his unnatural vote, that a 
murmur of " The monster!" ran along the benches. 

On the 20th of January 1793, Louis XVL was con- 
demned. That night he took leave of his wife and 
family, from whom he had been separated during 
the trial. They spent two hours together, and 
parted at last, his daughter in a swoon ; and after a 
peaceful night he rose early, and spent his last 
hours with the Abb6 Edgeworth in earnest prayer. 
Calmly he went forth, praying that his blood might 
not be visited on his people; but there were some 
who stood beneath the scaffold that his blood might 
drop on their heads, acting the cry of the Jews of 
old. Has the visitation for that blood yet ceased ? 

The Girondists, who had joined in shedding it, 
soon felt the retribution : there was a shoit sharp 
struggle for power between them and the ultra party; 
the Mountain triumphed, and sent the chiefs to the 
guillotine as enemies of the State. They sang the 
Marseillaise on the way, and died like the Bomans 
they admired, crying, " Yive la R6publique ! " A 
young man was put to death for merely saying that 
one of the Girondists had lived like Aristides and 
died like Algernon Sidney. Madame Roland was 
executed a day or two after, glorying in sharing 
their fall, and as she beheld a statue of freedom, say- 
ing, " Ah I Liberty, how many crimes are committed 
in thy name T' 
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The execution of the Girondists opened the eyes of 
those who had fancied the Eevolution the beginning 
of a new era of freedom. The liberty they had set 
up as an idol, had turned into a bloody phantom — 
the awful instrament of the judgment of Him who was 
sweeping the nation with the besom of destruction. 

PART IV.— LA VENDUE. 1792. 

The sovereign of France, Louis xvii., was a captive, 
and the whole executive power was in the hands of 
the Committee of Public Safety, into which Eobes- 
pierre, Marat, and Danton, with others of the same 
mould, had formed themselves. Their rule well 
merited its fearful name, the "Reign of Terror;" 
blood flowed daily in every market-place : half the 
nation seemed to be drunk with blood, the other half 
stupefied by terror. 

Marat, from his brutal ferocity of demeanour, was 
generally regarded as the most hateful of the tyrants ; 
and a maiden of Rouen, named Charlotte Corday, who 
had fed her enthusiastic imagination with the deeds 
of Brutus, strangely joined with the book of Judith, 
thought to avenge the liberties of her country, and 
deliver her fellow-citizens, by devoting herself. 
Without imparting her plans, she left her father's 
house, travelled to Paris, sought an interview with 
Marat, and as he sat in his covered warm bath, she 
stabbed him to the heart. She was taken to prison, 
avowing the deed, and conducted to the guillotine 
the next day, her beautiful face glowing with the 
false inspiration that had prompted her, and which 
bore her up to the last, though untouched by one 
gleam of true faith. 
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His fate only made the survivors more savage, and 
the prisons teemed with persons of every rank. 
French gaiety was unconquerable, and there were 
brilliant conversations, witty sayings, dances, and 
games, as if the party were enjoying themselves in a 
hospitable mansion ; but it was ghastly revelry, where 
they practised graceful deportment for the guillotine, 
and tried to make light of the inevitable fate. Each 
day, after dinner, when mirth was at the highest, a 
roll of carts was heard in the yard, the National 
Guards brought in a list of names. Those who were 
called went forth, and were seen no more. All, 
Christians and Atheists alike, died bravely, patient 
from faith, or resolute from pride. There was only 
one instance of abject terror, and that was Madame 
Dubarry, who shrieked, struggled, and offered all her 
wealth to save her life. 

The allied armies were in the field, and the con- 
scription to raise soldiers to meet them weighed 
heavily. This, together with the persecution of their 
clergy, roused the spirit of the gallant peasantry of 
Anjou and Brittany. In the district called La Vendue 
there' was an excellent loyal nobility, who had lived 
at home, and used their rights for the good of their 
vassals, and the whole county was in a wholesome 
state. The evils under which their little king 
groaned, and their own sufferings, so worked on the 
peasants that they rose under the command of a 
pedlar, named Cath6lineau, whom they called the 
Ssiint of Anjou. The nobles, among whom were the 
excellent M. de Bonchamp, and the pure self-devoted 
Marquis de Lescure, called the Saint of Poitou, with 
the high-spirited young Henri de Larochejaquelein, 
obeyed the summons, and without jealousy or pride 
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of rank, pnt themselves under the pedlar, and set up 
the white standard for Louis xviL 

Their desperate valour at first gained ground ; 
Gath^lineau was soon killed, but under M. de Bon- 
champ Uiey took Saumur, and in spite of the savage 
butcheries exercised by their enemies, they spared all 
prisoners. The women prayed while the men fought, 
and their success wa^ brilliant. They entered into 
correspondence with England, and aid was promised, 
but it was ill-conducted, and failed, to their cruel 
disappointment. Disciplined troops were poured 
on them; Lescure and Bonchamp were mortally 
wounded ; and a council insisted on taking the army 
across the Loire into Brittany. This was fatal. They 
could leave neither sick nor women behind, as the 
enemy would have slaughtered them all, and the 
large helpless body were starved and wretched in 
spite of the friendly aid of the Breton peasants. 
Lescure and Bonchamp died, using their last breath 
to secure the lives of their prisoners ; and Henri de 
Larochejaquelein, at twenty years of age, was left in 
sole command. " If I advance, follow me ; if I fall, 
avenge me ; if I give back, kill me," were his orders 
to his men ; and so humble and unambitious was he, 
that his only desire, in case he should restore the 
king, was to be made colonel of a regiment of horse. 
There was little hope, however, that he would prevail. 
After much dreary wandering, and many losses, he 
re-crossed the Loire ; but the enemy coming on him 
in the embarkation, utterly broke up and ruined his 
army, and he escaped almost alone, and slept the 
next night on the other side of a heap of straw, 
where some of the Blues, as the peasants called the 
Republican soldiers, were lying. Still brave and 

c 
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high-hearted, he collected a few followers, and led a 
wild outlaw life in the woods, always gentle,^,humane, 
and devout, friendly with the peasants, who adored 
him, making war on the Blues, but always with 
mercy and gentleness to the prisoners. He was shot 
at last, by a prisoner with whom he was parleying, 
and lies in a nameless grave in the woodlands of La 
Vendue, near his own ancestral castle — one of the 
brightest and last specimens of French chivalrous 
loyalty to the son of St. Louis. Stofflet, a game- 
keeper, carried on the same partisan warfare, without 
the same piety and generosity; the peasants had 
grown exasperated by the pitiless massacres exercised 
on them by their enemies, and had become savage 
in their turn. The Chouans, as they were called, 
because they came forth by night like owls, were a 
dreadful thorn in the side of the French Eepublic, 
which could not extirpate them in their forest fast- 
nesses. All the towns were, however, gained, and 
slaughter reigned there. At Nantes, all the women 
who had been arrested were taken out to the mouth 
of the Loire in boats with a trap-door in tKe bottom, 
and there drowned ; and in other parts of Brittany, 
crowds were heaped together and deliberately mown 
down with grape-shot. 

Lyons and Toulon likewise revolted, and were be- 
sieged by the troops under Kellermann. After a ter- 
rible bombardment and a blockade, Lyons surrendered, 
and admitted the Reign of Terror. CoUot d'Herbois, 
one of the Committee of Public Safety, came to take 
vengeance, and commanded such cruelties, that the 
hands of the executioners absolutely grew weary. 
He struck the buildings with a silver hammer, ordered 
them to be pulled down, and decreed that nothing 
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should be left of the great manufacturing city, but 
a monument bearing the inscription, " Lyons resisted 
freedom — Lyons is no more ! " 

The Jacobins boasted that the corpses of Lyons 
would float down the Rhone and warn Toulon what 
she might expect. Toulon was, however, succoured 
by the English fleet, and held out till the outworks 
were taken and the harbour rendered untenable, 
jwhen the English thought themselves forced to leave' 
the city to her fate, carrying off, however, all whom 
the fleet could hold of the inhabitants, to the number 
of fourteen thousand ; but this was only a fragment 
of the population, and the remainder suffered every 
horror that the guillotine and the grape-sh,ot of their 
foes could inflict on them. 

Little indeed did the assistance of the allies avail 
French loyalty. All the powers of Europe professed 
to be united to put down the Bloody Republic, but 
there was no real union between them. Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, were chiefly bent on destroying 
Poland, and came but feebly to the work ; Spain was 
exhausted and degenerate j and the English nation 
was not yet thoroughly roused, and being always 
tardy in shining in war, they had only asserted their 
superiority by sea. All the French West Indian 
Islands were taken except St. Domingo, where the 
negroes had risen and massacred the white inhabit- 
ants, and a dreadful civil war was raging. 

By land, the ill-managed attacks of the allies on 
the French frontier had no eff'ect, except to train the 
French army to war, animated as it was by the wild 
energy of the nation, and commanded by men who 
for the first time found military distinction open to 
them. The Prince of Orange and the Duke of York 
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were driven back beyond the Sambre. On the Rhine, 
Moreau drove back the German forces, and Prance 
was everywhere successful; and Pichegru, crossing 
the rivers on the ice, invaded Holland, drove away 
the Stadtholder to die an exile, and persuaded the 
Dutch to revolutionise their old republic, after a 
new pattern to suit the French taste, calling it the 
" Batavian Republic.** 

Gustaf III. of Sweden was one of the foremost to 
promote the war against the French, and was pre- 
paring his troops, much to the discontent of the 
country; when, on the 16th of March 1792, he 
received an anonymous letter, advising him to stay 
away from all public amusements for a month, espe- 
cially from a masquerade fixed for the same evening. 
He paid no attention to the warning, went to the 
masquerade, and was there shot in the back by a 
nobleman named Ankarstrom. He lingered twelve 
days, with great patience and firmness, and even 
expressing hopes that his death would put an end 
to party strifes. There were twelve nobles in the 
plot, but it was his especial desire that their lives 
might be spared, and only the actual assassin was put 
to death ; the others were imprisoned, or deprived of 
their rank. His son, Gustaf IV., was only fourteen 
years of age, and the regency was therefore left to 
his brother, Charles Duke of Sudermania, who would 
not enter upon hostUities. 

V 

PART V. — THE REIGN OF TERROR. 1792-1794. 

The attacks of other nations had exasperated the 
Parisians against the victims they held in their hands. 
It was decreed by the nation that the little king, or. 
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as they called him, the " Wolf-cub of the Temple," 
should be parted from his mother, and placed in the 
lower rooms, under the charge of a shoemaker named 
Simon. ''What shall I do with him?" was the 
inquiry. "Is he to be guillotined?" "No." "Is 
he to be poisoned r* "No." "What then?" "He 
is to be got rid of." But this was not to be till a 
horrible use had been made of the innocent The 
nation sought occasion against his mother. She was 
carried off to the prison of the Conciergerie, which 
was used for the meanest criminals, and shut up in 
a low damp room, where two soldiers were always 
stationed ; and meanwhile the fiendish tyrants were 
striving to break her child's spirit, and draw witness 
out of his mouth against her. The young king, only 
eight years old, was daily insulted and beaten, struck 
when he refused to sing profane songs, called out of 
his bed at night, and kicked back to it again, and 
drenched with cold water because he was found kneel- 
ing in prayer. Still his sweet patience never failed ; 
and when Simon asked what he would do if the 
Vend^ens should restore him to his throne, he replied, 
"I would pardon you." A few of his words were 
twisted into an accusation of his mother ; a deposition 
was drawn up, and after he had been forced into 
taking a stupefjring quantity of wine, Simon held his 
hand, and compelled him to attach his signature. The 
paper obtained in this revolting manner was brought 
forward against Marie Antoinette at her trial. She 
raised her eyes to heaven, and said, " I appeal to all 
mothers I " But she was in the hands of men worse 
than savages; they pronounced her doom, and she 
was to die the next day, the 15th of October 1793. 
She sewed her ovm white robe of death, cut short 
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her long white hair, and wrote a sweet farewell ta 
her children and her sister, repeating that note of 
perfect forgiveness which rang through all the woes 
of that family ; and the next morning she seated her- 
self on the hurdle, appointed as a still greater in- 
dignity, still looking truly the queen, and even more 
the martyr, with her fair cheek flushed, but with her 
blue eyes never raised till she came beneath a window 
where stood a disguised priest, to sign to her blessing 
and absolution. She spoke not, mounted the scaffold, 
and died as one to whom death was gain. 

From the time her son learned the horrible use that 
had been made of his words, he spoke no more. 
Neither threats nor blows induced him to utter 
another syllable while in Simon's keeping, until, 
wearied by his constancy, the wretch shut him up in 
a room which no one ever entered, except to thrust 
a little food and water in at the door. It was never 
cleaned out, and though there was a bell he never 
rang it, preferring anything to the presence of those 
who would have answered the summons. 

While the little martyr-king patiently pined away, 
the frantic rulers of the nation proclaimed aloud what 
" the fool hath said in his heart." They called on 
the Most High to destroy them if He existed ! Some 
of them enthroned a wicked woman in the Cathedral 
of Notre-Dame, as Goddess of Keason ; they defiled 
churches ; trod sacred vessels under foot ; and set up 
the statue of Marat in the stead of the saints. 
" Death is an eternal sleep," was written up on every 
public school, and impieties and blasphemies beyond 
imagination were everywhere perpetrated. The 
Abbey of St. Denis was uprooted to the very founda- 
tion, and all the relics of old time dispersed ; the very 
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tombs broken up, and the bones of kings, queens, and 
all that had made France illustrious, tossed about in 
derision and scattered to the winds. The only corpse 
that met with the least regard was that of Turenne, 
which was afterwards removed to the great Parisian 
cemetery, on the property once belonging to Pftre la 
Chaise, the confessor of Louis xiv. 

To obliterate Sunday from the mind, the week was 
changed into a decade, every tenth day to be a feast 
for teaching Atheism ; and the very months, though 
their names were already heathen, had new titles, 
expressive of their climate or produce ; and the years 
were to be counted from 1792, the era of the French 
Republic. Weights and measures were freshly 
divided on scientific principles, the first being divi- 
sions of the weight of the earth, the second of the 
circumference at the equator; and these are still 
retained, though the other changes are forgotten. 
• Almost all the Eoyalists and Girondists had 
perished, but the appetite for blood continued ; and 
the next noted victim was one whom none could pity, 
Philippe figalit^. He was imprisoned at Marseilles 
with his two younger sons, and after some months 
was brought to Paris, where he was sentenced without 
a plausible pretext, and executed, after receiving the 
last rites from a priest who had taken the oaths. 
His two young sons tried to escape ; but the elder, 
the Duke de Montpensier, fell in letting himself down 
from a window, and broke his leg ; and his brother, 
the Count de Beaujolais, returned to share his cap- 
tivity. Their eldest brother, Louis Philippe, fled 
from the army, and gained a livelihood in Switzerland 
by teaching mathematics ; and their sister, Adelaide, 
was with Madame de Genlis in England. 
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The worship of the Goddess of Eeason was too 
scandalous even for Robespierre and Danton,and they 
guillotined her votaries. Next, a struggle took place 
between the two leaders, and Danton fell, upon which 
he began to revile his former associates as brethren 
of Cain, and scourges of humanity. The prison- 
keepers were afraid to receive. him, and the captives 
thronged round to gaze at their fallen foe, on the night 
before he was put to death. 

Robespierre singly was more ruthless than ever. 
The guillotine was fed daily with larger hosts. The 
saintly Elizabeth was accused of nothing worse than 
of dressing the wounds of one of her brother's defen- 
ders ; but she, too, perished in her noble patience, 
leaving her niece to her lonely prison, with the recol- 
lection of her example and counsels to support her 
through her further trials. 

Whether Robespierre would ever have begun his 
work of philanthropic perfection after his perpetration 
of slaughter cannot be known. His mission of venge- 
ance was worked out, and the time was come when 
he was to go no further. 

The more humane of the National Convention could 
no longer bear to see France a field of blood ; and on 
the 27th of July 1794, or, as the Republicans called 
it, the 9 th of Thermidor, this feeling found expres- 
sion. Billaud-Varenne made a speech denouncing 
Robespierre and his party, and declaring that one man 
paralysed France. The spell of terror was broken ; 
shouts of " Down with the tyrant ! " resounded on all 
sides, and Robespierre was not allowed to say one 
word in his own defence, but with twenty of his 
faction was declared beyond the pale of law. An 
attempt was made to raise the populace in his behalf ; 
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but his popularity had passed away ; and though some 
few took his part, the general feeling was of abhor- 
rence against him, 'and the National Guards seized 
him and twenty of his associates, including their own 
ferocious chief, Henriot, into their keeping for the 
night. 

A pistol-shot, fired either by himself, or by one of 
the guard, broke Eobespierre's under jaw, and he lay 
nearly insensible all night on a table in the town-hall, 
in the midst of his fellow-criminals, while crowds 
were admitted, who loaded them with execrations, 
and gazed on them as if they had been captured 
beasts of prey. In early morning the whole number 
were placed in carts, and taken to the guillotine, amid 
the shouts of the populace. The last sound that was 
heard was Eobespierre's^ shriek of agony when the 
executioner wrenched away the bandage from his 
wound. 

The death-carts ceased to roll along. Women came 
beneath the prison windows, clapping their hands, 
dancing, and then pointing to their own dress (robe), 
and to the stones (jnerre), and then drawing a hand 
across their neck, intimated by this pantomime that 
the captives had no more to fear from Kobespierre. 
The Reign of Terror was over, the guillotine rested : 
but in the three years, from 1791 to 1794, it had 
shed the blood of 18,603 persons, besides the multi- 
tudes drowned in the Loire, or shot in Brittany, the 
crowds of priests who perished shut up in pestiferous 
vessels in the Bay of Biscay, the number of exiles 
wasting their lives in the swamps of Cayenne, the 
peasants starved to death, the women who died of 
the anguish of grief and terror. The catalogue of 
death surpasses all that any country has ever shown. 
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The more reasonable part of the Convention obtained 
the rule, the Jacobin clubs were broken up, the 
prison doors were opened, and multitudes came forth. 
But there was one young pure-hearted victim whom 
it was too late to save — the king, whose reign was 
the Eeign of Terror. ' Commissioners were sent to 
visit him, and although they were no royalists, were 
shocked and sickened by the sight of the dark filthy 
room where the child had spent, in utter solitude and 
silence, the ninth year of his young life. He was one 
mass of sores and of dirt, and lay motionless on his 
bed, only noticing them by a nervous shudder as they 
forced open the door ; and he would not answer one 
of their questions, except that one of the party, a 
gentle grey-haired man, asking why he did not eat, 
drew from him the words, V Because I want to die." 

He was cleaned, visited by a doctor, and made 
somewhat more comfortable ; but he was still locked 
up alone all night, and the words that passed before 
him were such that he did not dare to speak. Once 
he begged one of the few who were kind to iim not 
to speak aloud of his illness, Jest he should distress 
his sister in the room above ; and once a smile was 
drawn from him by a visitor who spoke of having 
seen him as the happy little Dauphin, commanding 
his boy troops before Versailles. 

He lingered on for nearly a year, never allowed to 
see his sister, but ever patient and grateful for the 
few kindnesses that now and then gleamed upon him. 
At last, on the 8th of June 1795, as he lay stretched 
on his bed, he opened his large blue eyes in ecstasy, 
and cried, " The music is so fine !" Then with a start 
of joy, "I hear my mother's voice among them!" 
For more than an hour he lay listening to that music, 
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lost to all sense of pain, only once speaking to express 
a hope that his sister likewise heard it ; and thus in 
peace the little martyr-king flitted away to the glory 
to which those thorny paths had led hin[L 

In a few months after, the 19th of December 1795, 
Marie Th^r^se and her sole surviving companion, her 
little dog, were conducted out of the Temple, and 
taken across the frontier to meet her uncle, afterwards 
Louis xviir., at Vienna. The memorials she left 
behind her in her five years' prison-chamber are two 
sentences written in pencil on the wall : " God, 
deign to watch over me ; " "0 God, pardon those 
who have slain my parents," 

She soon after married her cousin, Louis Duke 
d'Angoul^me, son to the Count of Artois, and accom- 
panied her uncle to Kussia, where an asylum was 
offered to them by the Emperor Paul, who had come 
to the crown in 1796, with his head full of knight- 
errantry, wanting to be a redresser of wrongs, and a 
refuge for the distressed. He had released Kosciusko 
from his dungeon, and would fain have restored to 
him his sword. "I need it not," said the patriot, 
" for I have no country to defend ; " and so he retired 
to Switzerland in broken health and spirits. To make 
restitution of Poland was no part of the plans of 
Paul ; and this injustice defeated all his projects for 
the righting of Europe. 

PART VI. — NAPOLEON IN ITALY. 1795-1798. 

The National Convention had found that the con- 
stitution which they had established in 1793 was imfit 
for government, and it was therefore resolved to set 
up a new one, which was to consist of a Directory of 
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five persons who were to be chosen by the whole 
nation, and kept in check by two councils — the lower 
one to be all of men above twenty-five, the upper of 
men above forty years of age. 

The change, however, was very distasteful to the 
mob of Paris, who had run riot all this time, and 
were furious against anything that would curb them. 
They began to rise in tumults, and threatened every 
kind of violence ; heads were again carried about on 
pikes, and the 10th of August seemed about to return. 
The Convention felt that the aid of the regular army 
must be called in if they wished to prevent a recur- 
rence of these orgies ; but to bring down soldiers upon 
the city was so dangerous and unpopular a measure, 
that the charge could only be committed to a general 
of unusual caution, resolution, and ability. " I have 
the man 1 " cried one of the ministers of war ; ** a 
little Corsican officer, who will not stand on cere- 
mony." 

That little Corsican officer" was Napoleon Buona- 
parte, the third son of a lawyer at Ajaccio. He was 
bom on the 15th of August 1769, and at ten years 
old was sent to the military school of Brienne, whence 
he was advanced, as a reward of merit, to a higher 
school at Paris, and in his seventeenth year obtained 
a commission in the engineers. He was very poor, 
and lived a hard life ; but talent secured promotion, 
and by the time Toulon was besieged he was a 
colonel, and was high enough in rank to make his 
great genius for war evident in the attack. He was 
not tall, but very well made, with a clear olive com- 
plexion, and features of perfect symmetry and stem 
classical beauty, the expression immovably fixed, in 
accordance with the determination of his temper. 
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He had immense intellect and military talent; he 
saw quickly and keenly through men, and though too 
selfish to feel warm or generous attachments, he could 
inspire enthusiastic devotion. Without being cruel 
by nature, he never let mercy or justice cross his 
path j and though too sensible and clear-headed for 
infidelity, he had no such religion as could soften or 
restrain him. Napoleon Buonaparte was the idol 
that he worshipped, trampling down all that stood in 
the way of his exaltation, and prevailing by energy 
of character. He had a mighty mind, and a very 
little heart. 

The Convention called Colonel Buonaparte to thfeir 
aid. He planted his cannon, brought in his force, 
and when the people rose on the 13th of Vendemiaire 
of the year 3 — October 4th, 1795 — his musketry and 
grape-shot were a speedy warning that the reign of 
King Mob was over. They retired, their leaders 
either stabbed themselves or were guillotined; the 
Directory was established, and flattered themselves 
that the reign of order was come ; but they little 
guessed that it was but the first step to the reign of 
the little Corsican. 

Buonaparte was made second in command of the 
army of the interior, and soon after married a 
beautiful and graceful lady, Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagerie. She was the daughter of a planter in St. 
Domingo, and had been married to the Viscount de 
Beauhamais, a nobleman who had perished on the 
guillotine, leaving her with two children, Eugene and 
Hortense. She was long in prison, but was released 
after the* end of the Reign of Terror; and when calm 
and safety again prevailed, she sent her son to apply 
for his father's sword. This led to an acquaintance 
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between her and the general ; he was fascinated by 
her extreme sweetness and brilliancy, and though 
she was his elder by a few years, he was married to 
her on the 9th of March 1796. 

A few days afterwards he set out to take the com- 
mand of the army which the Directory had decided 
on sending to carry the war into Italy. He resolved 
to begin the war on a new system, carrying neither 
tents, baggage, nor provisions, but feeding upon the 
unfortunate country, and rushing on with nothing to 
encumber his army, so as to burst suddenly on the 
enemy in the weakest spot This, which he called 
making war maintain war, added frightfully to the 
loss and suffering both of troops and country-people; 
but he recked little of this so that he could gain the 
victory. 

The English fleet made it impossible to enter Italy 
by sea, and the only alternative was to cross the Alps 
like Hannibal, in the very face of the Austrian and 
Sardinian armies. Snow, ice, and heights scarcely 
traversed by roads, could not stop him. He himself 
directed the dragging up of his formidable cannon, 
and made his way by the maritime Alps and the 
Pass of Comiche. After gaining two victories in the 
valleys of Piedmont, Victor Amadeus had no alter- 
native but to accept any terms that the French would 
offer, and these were so hard that they broke his 
heart, and he died before the end of the year, leaving 
the ignominious treaty to be signed by his son, 
Charles Emanuel 

Dashing on into the plains of Lombardy, Buona- 
parte found the Austrian army drawn up at Lodi, to 
secure Milan by barring the passage of the Adda 
against him. The river was traversed by a long 
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stone bridge, and the Austrians, though driven across 
the river, kept twenty cannon commanding the whole 
length of the bridge. But Buonaparte's quick eye 
perceived that the infantry who protected these guns 
were at too great a distance to be of any immediate 
service. He placed an equal number of his own to 
reply to them ; ran great personal risk in stationing 
two so as to prevent attempts at undermining or 
destroying the bridge ; then sent his cavalry to cross 
by a ford ; and at the moment when they should 
occupy the Austrians, ordered a desperate charge of 
6000 grenadiers, through the fire across the bridge, 
to seize the hostile guns. The daring measure fully 
succeeded : the troops rushed across in spite of the 
balls that fell fatally among them ; they burst upon 
the cannon before the Austrian infantry could come 
to their rescue, and the victory was won. 

This Battle of the Bridge of Lodi first revealed to 
Buonaparte himself that he had powers which might 
play the first part in Europe ; and his soldiers, who 
at first distrusted so young a general, agreed that 
he deserved promotion, and thenceforth called him 
among themselves " Le petit Caporal." 
. The old German generals, who made war accord- 
ing to regular rules of tactics descended from Turenne 
and Marlborough, were more vexed at being beaten 
by such illegitimate methods than at the defeat itself. 
They had learnt to believe that one species of measure 
must necessarily succeed another; and puzzled and 
bewildered as their adversary flashed before them, 
they felt injured like a man beaten at chess by wrong 
moves, and lamentably complained that the whole 
art of war was destroyed. 

The Austrians alone kept up any resistance, and 
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they fought gallantly, though unsuccessfully. The 
petty states of Italy dropped off firom the alliance 
as the conqueror came near their gates. Parma, 
Modena, Tuscany, even Rome and Naples, purchased 
a miserable peace by paying a heavy contribution, 
and what grieved the Italians far more, by surrender- 
ing their finest works of art to adorn the museum at 
the Louvre, which the Directory had set up in hopes 
of softening the ferocity of the Parisians by educa- 
tion. Since warfare had become civilised, pictures 
and statues had been regarded as unlawful prey ; but 
Buonaparte looked on them as his most precious 
trophies, and stripped every conquered city of all 
that was most valuable — feeding, indeed, the vanity 
of the Parisians, but embittering the minds of the 
losers against him more than by any exaction, which 
was only felt for the time. 

The Austrian troops were beaten by Napoleon at 
Rivoli, at the Brenta, twice at Areola — in fact, where- 
ever he encountered them : but on the banks of the 
Rhine, under the Archduke Charles, brother to 
Francis ir., they were far more successful against 
Marshals Moreau and Jourdan ; and in 1797 Charles 
took the command of the army opposed to Buona- 
parte, who having taken Mantua after a long siege, 
held Italy in his hands, and meditated marching 
upon Vienna through the Tyrol. His soldiers had 
learnt to expect victory wherever he led them ; and 
were ready for another early spring march through 
the mountains, and in spite of the ability of Charles 
and the spirit of the loyal Tyrolese marksmen, who 
shot their enemies down at every pass, the French 
drove the Austrians over the Alps, and stood on the 
northern slope, only sixty leagues from Vienna. 
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The danger was imminent, and the Emperor and his 
family prepared to flee into Hungary. Sending off 
the younger children, the fortifications were repaired, 
and the Archduke mustered his forces for a desperate 
fight before the walls of the capital 

The moment was not, however, come ; the troops 
on the Ehine, who were to have joined Buonaparte, 
were not able to cross the river for want of boats ; 
the Venetian territories, hitherto neutral, had risen 
in insurrection in his rear ; and the Directory could 
send him neither the requisi^ money nor reinforce- 
ments. He was forced to rein in for the time, con- 
sented to a suspension of arms, and on his own 
authority proceeded to make terms of peace. 

Austria promised to acknowledge the Eepublic, 
provided she herself stood first; but Buonaparte 
scornfully struck out the condition, saying the Re- 
public was like the sun, and must shine forth to all 
but the blind. 

Flanders was to be given up to the French, 
Lombardy released, and by way of compensation, 
the Austrians were to be put in possession of the 
continental states of Venice, Venice being indemni- 
fied by robberies from the Pope. 

Napoleon owned that he made the treaty in hatred 
of Venice. The old Republic of St. Mark, sunk into 
sloth and profligacy, had professed to be neutral on 
his advance, and made no preparations for war ; but 
when his back was turned, the Brescians and Ber- 
gamascans had risen against his troops, and at Verona 
a dreadful slaughter was made of his sick men left in 
the hospitals, — " The Veronese Easter," as he named 
the tragedy, from the likeness to the Sicilian Vespers. 
A French vessel had likewise been fired upon at Lido. 

D 
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It was all the occasion he wanted for trampling down 
the old Republic, and with a great display of indig- 
nation he declared that " he would be another Attila 
to Venice," and warned " the superannuated Lion of 
St Mark not to show his teeth." 

Venice had still 15,000 troops, stores of treasure, 
arms and ammunition, a fleet, a sea open for commu- 
nication with England ; she had all but the spirit 
that had held out Cyprus once for thirteen years, 
and kept the Moslem at bay for four centuries. Her 
luxury had made her too abject even to perish with 
honour. On the 30th of April 1797, the magistrates 
met to deliberate ; news came that the French were 
constructing batteries; tHe Dog^, Luigi Manini, 
turned pale, and cried, " To-night we are not sure of 
sleeping safely in our beds!" and they sent to 
demand an armistice for six days. In those six 
days they destroyed their own constitution, which 
had been the growth of eleven centuries. They 
tried to propitiate the enemy by making it a bad 
copy of the French Republic; they hung up the 
tricolor, erected the tree of liberty, and burnt at the 
foot of it the Golden Book. The words, " Pdx tiMy 
evangelistce rnei,^* were erased from the book on which 
the Lion of St. Mark rested his foot, and "The 
Rights of Man " inscribed in its stead. The gondo- 
liers said the lion had turned over a new leaf— it 
was a leaf whence all respectability departed with 
religion. 

A treaty was now to be established of a perma- 
nent character, and confere^ices took place at Campo 
Formio, near which Buonaparte and his brilliant wife, 
Josephine, held what might almost be called a court, 
full of pleasures and amusement. The final arrange- 
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ment was that a republic should be set up, called the 
"Cisalpine," under the protection of France, and 
extending from the Alps to Mantua: and as to 
Venice, she was to be given up to Austria, the 
French taking the Ionian Isles and Albania. This 
treaty was signed in October 1797. 

Early in the ensuing year, the Austrian troops 
took possession of Venice; and the last Doge,. 
Manini, died of apoplexy while taking the oaths to 
the Emperor ; and, what was still greater pain to the 
Venetians, the departing French carried off the 
magnificent brazen horses, of which Dandolo had 
robbed Constantinople. 

This arranged, Buonapstrte left 100,000 men for 
the "protection" of his new allied republic, and 
returned to Paris, after one of the most brilliant 
campaigns in history, 

PART VII. — NAPOLEON IN EGYPT. 1798-1799. 

On his return to Paris, Buonaparte experienced his 
first taste of popular applause, and was followed and 
admired as the hero of Italy ; but his success had 
been only sufficient to excite his ambition. "If I 
am seen three times at the opera," he said, " people 
will no longer care to look at me. Everything here 
passes away. My glory is already declining. This 
little comer of Europe is too small to supply it." 

The Directory had begun to find that their little 
Corsican was a greater man than they could manage, 
and, willing to be rid of him on any terms, they con- 
sented to give him a new invading army. His fancy 
was chiefly excited by the idea of the conquest of the 
East, where, as he said, Alexander and Caesar had 
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won their fame ; but the craving of the nation was 
for an attack on England, for George iil's sturdy 
refusal to recognise the Republic had given great 
offence, and there were some who imagined Mr. Pitt 
the secret mover in the atrocities of the Eeign of 
Terror. "The tricolor shall wave on the blood- 
stained banks of the Thames,'' said one of the 
Directors. "The ocean shall proudly waft the 
troops who come to deliver him from the fetters 
beneath which he groans." An "Army of England" 
was accordingly assembled, and Buonaparte went to 
Dieppe, and all the other northern ports, interro- 
gating seafaring men on the defences of the English 
coasts ; but he had already made up his mind that 
the enterprise was too hazardous, and returning, he 
persuaded the Directory that the way to cripple 
England was to begin by depriving her of India. 
He proposed, therefore, to seize on Egypt, cross the 
Isthmus of Suez, raise the warlike tribes of Cabul, 
and burst upon India, like Alexander, from the 
northern mountains. 

The project was accepted, in the hope that he 
would be safely disposed of for a length of time, if 
not destroyed ; and on the 19th of May 1798, he 
sailed from Toulon, with 40,000 of his old Italian 
troops, and a magnificent fleet, including one 120-guii 
ship, " L'Orient." He was pursued, at some distance, 
by the greatest of naval commanders. Sir Horatio 
Nelson, with a fleet equal in numbers, but chiefly of 
smaller vessels, none carrying more than seventy- 
four guns. 

Buonaparte's first blow was the death-stroke of the 
Order of St. John. Malta was even more impreg- 
nable in her fortifications than when the host of 
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Soliman the Magnificent bad been turned back, but 
her knights were degenerate. The Hospitaller spirit 
had died out, and the Order had become merely a 
provision for younger sons of noble families, who 
bore the title of Le Chevalier, and wore the eight- 
pointed cross at the button-hole, but had nothing of 
the monk, and very little of the soldier. The Grand 
Master, Baron Hompesch, was unpopular; the 
French knights were not to be trusted ; the Maltese 
inhabitants were in a state of unruly terror; and 
there were traitors in Valetta. Had the Order but 
held out till Nelson could come up, they would 
have been rescued; but they basely surrendered 
without a blow; and the French, on entering, 
declared it was well for them that there was some 
one within to open the gates, for had the place 
been empty they could hardly have made their way 
into it' 

The disgraced Hompesch received a pension and 
retired ; and the knights dispersed, some going to 
Russia, where they made the Emperor Paul GrAnd 
Master, and thus effectually destroyed the true spirit 
of their Order for ever, by rendering it a mere court 
decoration. What they might have done was soon 
shown to them by the French garrison left in Malta, 
who were blockaded by the English fleet, and held 
out for a whole year, till they had eaten all the 
asses, cats, dogs, and even rats, in Valetta, and were 
living on herbs raised on a little earth on the ram- 
part. Their constancy earned honourable terms; 
they were sent back to France, and Malta was 
garrisoned by England. 

Napoleon, in the meantime, proceeded to Egypt, 
and landed safely at Alexandria. Egypt, ever "a 
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servant," was a province of the Ottoman Empire, 
nominally under a pasha, but domineered over by 
the Mamelukes, those tremendous horsemen, re- 
cruited by young boys from the Caucasus, who were 
trained to be the bravest and most dexterous of 
warriors, and were cruel tyrants to the Arabs and 
Copts, who formed the chief population. Four 
centuries back they had been dreadful foes to St. 
Louis, and fire-arms had rendered them still more 
formidable. Splendidly clad, armed to the teeth, 
and magnificently mounted, they would gallop up, 
discharge their carbine, or give a thrust with their 
sabre, turn in full career, and rush away like a whirl- 
wind, With Mameluke cavalry, and French infantry, 
Napoleon said he could have conquered the world ; 
but happily for the world, these two fearful forces 
were only set on destroying each other. 

Napoleon marched his army across the deserts 
towards Cairo through wastes of arid sand, scorched 
with sun, and parched with thirst, so that many sank 
down to die of exhaustion, or to fall a prey to the 
Mamelukes who hovered round, cutting off every 
straggler, and menacing them at every halt Six 
leagues from Cairo, 6000 of the Mamelukes, with 
three times as many other troops, had assembled in 
an entrenched camp, vowing to cut the invaders in 
pieces like gourds, and believing that nothing could 
withstand their terrible charge. 

Napoleon formed his infantry into squares, and 
prepared his artillery. He pointed to the Pyramids, 
which here, for the first time, loomed in the dazzling 
haze of the distance. " Soldiers," he said, " remem- 
ber that from the summit of those Pyramids, forty 
centuries contemplate you." Such an exhortation 
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filled the troops with enthusiasm, and the squares 
stood impenetrable as rocks, while the Mamelukes 
dashed up against them again and again, like the 
waves of a raging sea, furious at each repulse, and 
struggling like madmen to break through the ranks. 
Some turned their horses, and tried to kick their 
way in backwards ; some hurled their daggers and 
pistols in their frenzy at the unbroken lines, and the 
wounded dragged themselves along to cut with their 
crooked sabres at the legs of the French ; but it was 
all in vain,* the squares might be thinned but could 
not be broken, and at every charge the Mamelukes 
fell under their musketry and the incessant fire of 
the artillery, till their desperate energy began to 
exhaust itself, and, broken and dejected, they were 
driven backwards on the Nile, and perished in great 
numbers in trying to swim their horses across. Only 
2500 survived, and drew off into Upper Egypt; and 
thus was broken that mighty power which had ruled 
Egypt for five centuries. 

. Napoleon chose to call this combat the "battle 
of the Pyramids," to impress the French mind. It 
gave him Cairo and the whole of Lower Egypt, 
where he established himself, professing to be a 
great friend and ally of the Sultaai, Selim ill., and to 
have come to deliver him and the country from 
the tyranny of the Mamelukes. To gain the favour 
of the Turks and Arabs, he pretended that Islam 
agreed with the pure belief lately discovered by the 
French ; talked of his great respect for the Koran and 
Mohammed; and flattered the Mollahs with hopes 
of his absolutely apostatising. He published in the 
French papers an account of a visit to the Pyramid 
of Cheops, which it seems he never paid; but he 
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thougbt the scene would tell npon the Parisian 
mind, and represented himself as walking in with 
the words, " Glory be to Allah ! there is no Allah 
but one Allab, and Mohammed is his prophet/' and 
finishing the conversation with the MoUah who 
accompanied him, by quoting the Eastern proverb, 
" Bread seized by the wicked with violence turns to 
dust in his mouth." 

Of this Buonaparte soon received a sensible proof. 
Nelson, though not in time to prevent the landing 
of the French, followed their fleet, and f oimd it lying 
in the Bay of Aboukir, at the mouth of the Nile, 
and resolved that it should be destroyed. He de- 
clared himself secure of victory, though very doubtful 
who would live to tell the tale, and regarding his own 
fate as sure to be either ^' a peerage or Westminster 
Abbey.'' The attack was made late in the day, on 
the 1st of August, the English vessels bearing down 
upon the French, which were ranged in the form of 
a crescent, and received them with a heavy fire, not 
returned by the English till they were alongside of 
them, and then with deadly effect. Brueys, the 
admiral, was early killed on the deck of "L'Orient;" 
his captain, Casa-Bianca, desperately wounded ; and 
just as night came on the vessel caught fire, and 
burnt like a volcano, lighting up the battle, until the 
powder ignited, and she was blown to pieces, but not 
till all her crew had been picked up by English boats, 
except a little boy of ten years old, the son of Casa- 
Bianca, who refused to quit his post without the 
orders that his dead father could not give, and was 
drowned after the explosion. Before the morning 
light, every French ship had been sunk or taken, 
except two which escaped to bear home the tidings 
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that the fleet was no more, and that the army was 
cut off from home. 

Nelson set his prisoners on shore, where Napoleon 
amalgamated them with his army, and continued to 
play at Mohammedan in Egypt, to the great dis- 
comfiture of his soldiers, who pined for the pleasures 
of Paris. He found, however, that Sultan Selim, so 
far from thanking him for demolishing the Mame- 
lukes, was fitting out two armies against him, one in 
Rhodes, the other in Syria. Buonaparte preferred 
marching on the Syrian army to awaiting it in 
Egjrpt, and accordingly set out by the Isthmus of 
Suez, and entered the Holy Land, where he began 
by laying siege to Jaffa. It was taken by assault, 
and a frightful carnage ensued, during which 2000 
of the garrison drew together in a mosque, and 
announced that unless they were admitted to sur- 
render, they would sell their lives dearly. Eugene 
Beauhamais, Buonaparte's stepson, took it on himself 
to receive them as prisoners ; but Buonaparte thought 
he could not spare troops enough either to guard 
them or escort them to Cairo, and had no scruples 
where his interest was concerned. After keeping the 
unfortunates for three days, he caused them to be 
shot down on the seashore, where their bleached 
bones still lie, heaped up in a cairn, a monument of 
perpetual shame to the name of Napoleon. Eugene 
was in utter despair, but Buonaparte's seared con- 
science justified the crime by the plea of necessity, 
even to the end of his life. 

This act of barbarity rendered the garrison of St. 
Jean d'Acre desperate to defend the old fortifications 
of the Crusaders. They were commanded by Phelip- 
peaux, a French emigrant officer of engineers; and 
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two British ships had sailed into their harbour, 
under Sir W. Sidney Smith, a gallant though a vain 
man. European science strengthened Turkish en- 
durance, and for sixty days the French attacked in 
vain. They gained a great victory over the Syrian 
army at Mount Thabor, and returned in full force to 
the assault. Phelippeaux died of a fever, brought on 
by fatigue ; and Buonaparte ordered a final assault, 
only to be again repulsed with terrible loss. The 
plague had broken out both within and without the 
walls, and Buonaparte was forced to raise the siege. 
It was his first and most keenly felt repulse; he 
always believed that had he not been here turned 
back, all the Eastern natives would have flocked to 
his standard, and he should have fulfilled his favourite 
dream of the conquest of Asia. He repeatedly said 
of Sir Sidney Smith, " That man made me miss my 
destiny." 

He never asked himself how far the massacre of 
Jaff-a might have influenced his destiny, by inspiring 
the Turks of Acre with the resolution of despair; 
and Jafik became the scene of another deed whieh 
has blotted his name as hard and cruel, even in his 
tender mercies. The plague was spreading, and he 
was obliged to return to Egypt, leaving his sick 
behind him, to the number of about sixty; and he 
gave orders that a dose of opium should be adminis- 
tered to each patient, to save them from falling alive 
into the hands of the Turks. His chief medical ofiicer 
refused, saying it was his duty to lengthen, not to 
shorten life; but there were others who seem to 
have fulfilled the mandate, which, perhaps, to a 
mind nurtured in the ideas of the Revolution, did 
not appear utterly monstrous. 
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Napoleon had a .miserable march through the 
wilderness back to Egypt, the soldiers dropping down 
by the way stricken by the plague, and derided by 
their unfeeling comrades. Not long after his return, 
Sir Sidney Smith's squadron transported to Egypt 
9000 of the gallant Janissary infantry, and as many 
again of other troops, commanded by Mustafa Pasha. 
Iliey landed in the Bay of Aboukir ; and Buonapaite, 
with 8000 men, resolved to attack them at once. 
He said to his favourite dashing cavalry general, 
Joachim Murat, " This battle will decide the fate of 
the world!" and Murat, who from his fine figure 
and bold swordsmanship, was called " Le beau 
Sabreur,*' vowed that if ever infantry were charged 
to the teeth by cavalry, the Janissaries should be 
so charged the next day. 

" Swift as thought," to use Napoleon's own words, 
did Murat burst on the Turks in the critical mojnent. 
They were driven into the sea, and the whole army 
was absolutely destroyed; the water was covered 
with turbans, and the beach was for many subse- 
quent days heaped with corpses cast ashore. About 
6000 surrendered with Mustafa Pasha, otherwise 
the entire force was annihilated ; and Kleber, one of 
the French generals, in an ecstasy of admiration, 
threw his arms round Buonaparte, crying out, 
" General, you are as great as the world !" 

The prisoners of the battle of Aboukir were ex- 
changed, and with his flag of truce Sir Sidney Smith 
sent ashore a file of newspapers, which informed 
Buonaparte of his home affairs, of which, since the 
battle of the Nile, he had been wholly ignorant 
He thus learnt the blockade of his garrison at Malta ; 
that Corfu had been taken by the English and 
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Russians ; and that an effort of the French to assi- 
milate Switzerland to themselves, as a Helvetic 
Bepuhlic, had led to a bloody and doubtful war with 
the stout peasantry. In Italy, the French had 
stirred up a revolution at Eome, against the poor 
old Pope, Pius vi., who was in his eightieth year, 
and sent troops to assist the insurgents. The tri- 
color was planted on the Capitol, with the old 
ensign S. P. Q. R, and the Pope taken captive, 
ordered to retire into Tuscany, and to lay aside his 
authority. He behaved nobly, refused to part with 
any of his powers, and said that, though masters 
of his body, his enemies could not be masters of 
his souL He was dragged from the altar, his rings 
torn off his fingers, and he was carried away by force 
to the Carthusian Monastery of San-Cassiano, near 
Florence, the populace everywhere thronging to show 
him respect and receive his blessing. Afterwards he 
was conducted through the provinces of the south of 
France, with no attendant but his confessor, and often 
in the most inclement weather, but greatly consoled 
by the faithful spirit that still remained among 
the peasantry, who knelt by the roadside while he 
made signs of blessing with tears streaming from 
his eyes, and exclaiming, " I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel." Worn out with suffering, 
he died at Valence, on the 29th of August 1799; 
and in the ensuing spring the Cardinals, assembling 
at Venice, chose Pius vii. as his successor. 

Charles Emanuel rv. of Sardinia had submitted 
to be enslaved by the French, but this was not 
sufl&cient humiliation. His capital was filled with 
French troops, and on an accusation of correspon- 
dence with Vienna, he was forced to resign Savoy 
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and Piedmont, retaining nothing but the island of 
Sardinia, whither he escaped, leaving his palace at 
Turin by torch-light by the connivance of Talleyrand, 
once a bishop, now French ambassador, and one 
of the most acute and time-serving statesmen in 
Europe. 

All the Continent seemed to be unnerved by terror, 
or bought over by the shares offered them in the 
prey j but the battle of the Nile awoke a new life. 
Francis ii. of Austria, and Paul of Russia, entered 
into an alliance with George iii., and raised huge 
armies for the recovery of Italy. At the same time, 
Ferdinand iv. of Naples, inspirited by his Austrian 
wife, Caroline, renounced the French alliance, and 
deemed himself secure under the protection of Nelson 
and his fleet, and of the Austrian army under General 
Mack. The latter was a good disciplinarian and 
steady officer; "but," said Nelson, "he travels 
with five carriages — I have no hopes from him f and 
accordingly he was easily over-matched by the French, 
and all that Nelson could do for the king and 
queen was to transport them safely to Sicily, where 
they continued to reign, since the merest strip of 
sea had become a sufficient barrier against the 
French. 

Though forsaken, the spirited lazzaroni and fisher- 
men of Naples defended the city gallantly as long as 
they could, but the French quickly overcame them, 
and entering the town, constructed the Parthenopsean 
Republic, and confiscated all the royal property, even 
to the treasures from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

However, the Russians, under the fierce old 
Suwaroff, had come down upon the Adige, drove the 
French back upon the Alps, recovered Turin, and had 
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well-nigh saved Lombaxdy. But his master, Paul, 
insisted that whatever was conquered should be re- 
storeil to the rightful owner, and as Austria was 
' resolved not to part with Venice, the two powers, 
both conscious of their prey on Poland, began to 
disagree, and their armies no longer to act in concert 
Nevertheless, Suwaroff gained a great and bloody 
battle at Novi, and re-took most of the cities of the 
north of Italy, while Naples shook oflf the yoke, and 
the Archduke Charles pushed back the French on 
the Ehine; but there was disunion and jealousy 
between the two empires, their alliance was rapidly 
falling apart, and very little benefit to themselves 
was reaped, even though 1799 had brought more 
disasters than any previous year to the French Re- 
public. 

The Directory, which Buonaparte had left in 
power, had been changed, and had fallen under the 
chief guidance of the Abb6 Siey^s, a clever man, but 
more for theory than practice, who had done much 
to overthrow the old government, and liked to specu- 
late on new constitutions ; but in the meantinie was 
by. no means capable of keeping down the populace, 
of finding treasure for wars with every nation in 
Europe, and of directing the course of five armies, 
and five unwilling subject Eepublics. Affairs were 
becoming more hopelessly entangled every day, and 
more required the presence of a man able either to 
cut or to unravel the knot. The man who felt that 
power within himself first learned the full condition of 
affairs from the English papers, and instantly made up 
his mind. Two vessels lay at Alexandria, and. with 
them he resolved to hurry back to France, leaving 
his Egyptian army under Kl^ber, with every promise 
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of speedy return and large succours ; and accordingly 
lie embarked, eluded the notice of the English vessels, 
and safely arrived at Fr^jus on the 9th of October 
1799. His wife and brothers came to meet him; 
and such was the effect of bearing himself like a con- 
queror, that the French hailed him with as much 
ecstasy as if he had not been the destruction of their 
fleet, and had not left the flower of their army to 
wither in the sands of Egypt. 

PART VIII.— THE CONSULATE. 1799-1803. 

Napo eon at first kept himself very quiet, but all 
his measures were secretly taken. He was sure of 
his army, and he contrived to gain over Siey^s and 
another of the Directors named Duces, to agree to 
establish a less democratical, and therefore less un- 
wieldy, constitution. With this view, in order to be 
secure from the interference of the Parisian mob, 
Siey^s induced the Directory to persuade the two 
Councils of the Ancients and the Five Hundred to 
sit at the Palace of St Cloud, where the latter occu- 
pied the orangerie. 

On the 19 th of Brumaire, Buonaparte, followed by 
four grenadiers, came before the Council of the 
Ancients, and made them a violent speech, showing 
that their present constitution was a mere nothing, 
and France, which he had left flourishing, had been 
repulsed at all points, and had lost 100,000 men; 
while, he said, pointing to his grenadiers' bayonets, 
he was accompanied by the god of fortune and of war. 
The Ancients cheered him ; and he went to the Five 
Hundred in the orangerie, where his brother Lucien 
was president, but they would not hear him so 
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placidly, called him " Cromwell," threatened to make 
him an outlaw, and finally tlu*onged round him, col- 
lared him, and one even drew a dagger against him. 
His grenadiers rescued him, and while Lucien with 
great spirit harangued against his outlawry, he has- 
tened to his troops, who were close at hand, and were 
furious at the sight of their general, maltreated and 
with disordered dress, telling them that he had 
pointed the way to glory, and had been answered by 
daggers. Lucien was presently brought out by a 
small party of soldiers whom his brother had sent to 
his aid, and mounting a horse, told the troops that 
factious men with drawn daggers were interrupting 
the deliberations, and that they were authorised to 
employ force. In rushed Murat with drums beating ; 
and at the words " Forward, grenadiers ! " away went 
the Five Hundred, tumbling out of windows and 
doors, and leaving fragments of their robes and scaif s 
on all the trees in the forest. 

About fifty were got together in the evening, who, 
with the Ancients, named their new Cromwell as the 
First of three Consuls, who were henceforth to be 
chosen every ten years as heads of the government. 
The First Consul was to be quite uncontrolled by the 
other two, and to be assisted by two popular assem- 
blies, with very little power of their own, but only a 
name, to gratify the people. This was the beginning 
of the military despotism which for fourteen years 
made the will of Napoleon the sole law of France. 
Napoleon took up his abode in the Tuileries, and did 
his best to accustom the people ^to a court. His 
beautiful Josephine gave receptions and balls, where 
gaieties of every kind prevailed, and where etiquettes 
were gradually restored, and court-dresses once more 
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rendered necessary. TJie French taste for show was 
only too glad to revive, and Napoleon fostered it by 
constant inventions in liveries and state-€oaches ; for, 
said he, while people had these changes to discuss, 
they would not trouble their heads about his mear 
sures. 

In the spring of the year 18Q0, the First Consul 
set forth to retrieve the fortunes of France and Italy. 
He marched by St. Bernard and Mont Cenis, drag- 
ging his artillery up tremendous heights, a hundred 
men harnessed to each gun, working with the utmost 
gaiety and spirit But the little town and fort of 
Bardi, at the narrowest point of the Yale of Aosta, 
was in possession of the Austrians, and entirely closed 
up the defile. The commandant .sent notice to the 
commander-in-chief of the approach of the armies, 
and pledged himself that not one piece of artillery 
should pass his fort, which was perched on a precipice 
and overlooked the whole place. But, at that very 
moment, he knew not that the guns had all passed 
close beneath his walls. The streets had been over- 
laid with earth and straw, and the cannon, hidden 
under branches of trees, were drawn along by night 
by the men, and came out safely into the Italian 
plains. The battle of Montebello soon followed, won 
by a gallant charge of General Lannes, who declared 
that, in the ridUe among the fields of tall rye, he 
heard bones crashing like hailstones against windows. 
The crowning fight in this campaign was, however, 
that of Marengo, fought on the 14th of June, on the 
wide plain near Alessandria. It was a desperate 
strife ; the Austrian General M^las had, at first, such 
an advantage, that when, at eleven o'clock. Napoleon 
arrived on the field, he found his men giving way, 

E 
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and though gallant charge^ of cavalry were made 
again and again, the Austnans still advanced ; and 
by four o'clock, M^las, thinking all secure, went to 
Alessandria to rest, leaving his subordinate to follow 
up the retreat. By this time, however, Napoleon 
had been joined by his reserves. **The battle is 
lost," said Desaix, who led them, " but there is time 
to win another." Accordingly he fell upon the 
Austrians, and in the midst of the encounter was 
struck by a ball in the breast, and at once expired. 
The combat was still doubtful, when Kellermann, with 
his cavalry, creeping unseen through the vineyards, 
burst on the Austrians in flank, and utterly routed 
them, so that with great difficulty they eflPected their 
retreat across the Bormida, and were so utterly shat- 
tered that M6las was forced to ask permission to 
retire unmolested behind Mantua, leaving Lombardy 
and Piedmont to the French. Kellermann's charge 
had decided the fortunes of Italy; but he never 
received the credit for it. Meanly jealous of his 
reputation, Buonaparte treated him coldly, and gave 
the whole praise to Desaix, who was removed by 
death from all competition. On the same day as 
Desaix died at Marengo, his friend Kl^ber, who had 
ruled in Egypt so uprightly as to acquire the title of 
the Just Sultan, was stabbed on his terrace at Cairo 
by a fanatic who hoped to deliver the Moslem from 
the power of the Giaour. The unfortunate wretch 
was put to death by three days of torture, and his 
stuflfed skin figures in the Museum of Natural History 
at Paris. Menou, the senior officer who succeeded 
to the command, was a man of very inferior abilities. 
The French army of Germany was under Moreau, 
a stem, consistent republican, quite independent of 
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Buonaparte, whereas almost all the rest of the gene- 
rals were his devoted servants. On the 1st of 
December, between the rivers Inn and Iser, the 
Austrians, under the Archduke John, gained some 
advantage over the French, but did not follow it up 
till the morning of the 3d, when " the drum beat at 
dead of night," and two hours before daylight, his 
troops set out through the forest of Hohenlinden, in 
the midst of a heavy snowstorm. They presently 
encountered the French, and fought desperately, 
though the snow fell so fast that the two opposing 
armies could not see each other, and could only aim 
towards the flashes of the muskets. At last, General 
Richepanse, by a most able movement, cut off half 
the Austrian army from the rest, and charging the 
remainder in flank, decided the victory. Seven 
thousand on either side had fallen, with the snow 
to be "their winding-sheet;" but the Austrians 
were so completely shattered, that this battle was 
as fatal to them as Marengo. 

They found themselves deserted by Russia. Paul, 
always narrow-minded and ill-educated, was begin- 
ning to be infected by the mental malady of his family. 
He was a mere drill-sergeant with his army, and was 
always teasing his soldiers with regulations respecting 
hair-powder, queues, and the cut of coats ; while he 
so little appreciated his brave old Suwaroff, that he 
let him die in disgrace for his first reverse. In the 
midst of his jealousy of Austria, Napoleon, to flatter 
bis notions of generosity, sent all his prisoners back 
to him newly clothed ; and this won his heart, and 
caused him to set up the First Consul as his idoL He 
hunted poor Louis xviii. and the Duchesse d^Angou- 
leme out of his dominions in the depth of winter, 
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i harbour of Copenlmgon, in tlio teetli 
|)us fire from the land-hat teries, the 
1 the fleet, Nolson culled it the most 
} one hundred and five naval engage- 
) had been present, for the Danes 
ly, from the Prince Eoyal down to the 
n-hoy ; but all was in vain, and after 
e whole Danish fleet was burning, and 
i busy as their own in picking up 
5 men, while the streets resounded with 
Nelson, going ashore to come to terms 
ce, told him that French sailors would 
Peld out a quarter of the time ; but so 
■i the fine Danish navy mined, that but 
■war wiiA sea-worthy enough to be carried 
L, H.niiig thus reduced the Danes, Nelson 
I for C'roiiatadt ; but even before the battle 
liageu had been fought, the Eiissian enemy 
lid was no moie. 

insanity bad for the last year been grow- 

L savage and dangerous; and his ministers, 

, Dcnningscn, and Pahlen, at last told his 

i-lf Sander and Constantine, that he must bo 

ed from the throne. The Grand Dukes tried 

' pulate that he should be placed under restraint, 

JWBonally uninjured; but they had too ranch 

t to fear that the conspirators believed that a 

lot could be nowhere safely disposed of but 

J, and they awaited the result in horror. 

1 of ]March 180I,.tba|hit was put in exe- 

i of abdication 

' dashed it 

k was thrown 
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He left four sons, Alexander, Constantine, Nicholas, 
and Michael, the two younger almost infants. He had 
repealed the edict which gave the reigning emperor the 
choice of his successor ; and Alexander was crowned 
amidst general rejoicings, for he was a kind-hearted 
and sensible man, greatly beloved, and, as he called 
himself, "a happy accident" among a line of tyrants. 
He could not punish, nor even dismiss, the murderers 
of his father; and he at once changed his policy, 
entering into close alliance with England, though not 
declaring war with France. 

In that same eventful March of 1801, Sir Sidney 
Smith conveyed to Egypt an English army under Sir 
Ealph Abercromby, and a landing was effected in the 
Bay of Aboukir, in the very face of the enemy, with 
such skill and steadiness, that the French compared 
it to a scene in an opera. On the 19th, a battle was 
fought near Alexandria, with 12,000 men on either 
side, when the gallant Abercromby was mortally 
wounded, and the French sustained the most total 
defeat they had received since the Eevolution. 
Menou shut himself up in Alexandria, but the Eng- 
lish and Turks let the sea into Lake Mareotis, and 
cut him off from the mainland, and in a short time 
he surrendered, on condition that the remains of the 
army should be safely transported back to France. 

This final blow to his favourite Eastern plans ex- 
cessively mortified Buonaparte, who shut himself up 
for two hours with his friend Junot, before he could 
master his aimoyance, and always showed a greater 
preference for the men who had fought in Egypt than 
for any others. He began to devise more seriously 
a descent on England herself ; but the whole popu- 
lation of the island began to arm, and Nelson and 
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liis Channel Fleet looked into every port of Northern 
Prance with an aspect that prevented any invading 
army from so much a^ embarking. 

A change of ministry, however, and weariness of 
the expense of the war, inclined England to treat 
with the First Consul ; and on the 25th of March 
1802 was signed the Peace of Amiens, There were 
excessive rejoicings, and a great number of English 
hastened to Paris to admire the brilliant parties at 
the Tuileries, where Josephine presided, full of 
grace and gaiety, and had already restored all the 
ordinary courteous habits so long contemned. The 
First Consul had entered into correspondence with 
the Pope, Pius vii., who purchased his return to 
Kome, and the restoration of religion in France, by 
sanctioning the past robbery of Church property, 
and the subordination of the clergy to the State. 
France once more became a Christian land, and 
Napoleon himself was touched when the familiar 
sound of bells rang out again ; but his chief motive 
had been to obtain the aid of religion as an engine 
of good order; and France, in her flush of pride, 
seemed rather to think herself conferring a favour 
in renewing her profession of faith than as in need 
of repentance for a grievous apostasy. 

Moreau, and the other old Republicans, viewed all 
as mere affectation, and began to suspect Buona- 
parte's designs. He met with much opposition when 
he established his Legion of Honour, by which a 
cross and a pension were bestowed on all who earned 
distinction in arms or arts. As he truly said, 
the French loved honour (namely, vanity) a great 
deal better than liberty or equality, and his sol- 
diers were never in greater ecstasy than when he 
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rode throagh them, distributing decorations to the 
bravest. 

The peace with England enabled him to send his 
brother-in-law, Leclerc, to quell the revolt in St. 
Domingo. His beaatifol but light-minded sister, 
Pauline, Leclerc's wife, was by Buonaparte's orders 
carried by force on board ship, to separate her from 
her levities at home. The island was under the rule 
of Toussaint TOuverture, one of the very few able 
men ever bom of the negro race ; but his black army 
could not contend against the French, and Leclerc 
caused him to be treacherously seized and sent on 
board ship, when he was carried to France, and kept 
in a prison in the coldest part of the Jura till his 
death in 1803. The most horrible cruelties on the 
part of both whites and blacks ensued, and in the 
midst Leclerc died from the climate ; and the renewal 
of the war with England prevented further attempts 
to reduce the negroes. 

The apparent cause of the new war was a dispute 
about the fate of Malta; but the truth was, that 
Napoleon had shown that he was not to be trusted, 
and that there could be no friendship with hinu The 
very night of May 1803, that he learned that the 
English had decided on war, he pounced upon every 
peaceable traveller in France, and kept them all, to 
the number of ten thousand, like prisoners of war, 
for the next eleven years, men and women alike, 
contrary to all the usages of civilised warfare, which 
has ever respected non-combatants. The wrongs of 
the dMenm might well inflame the whole nation 
against him, and on every coast watch and ward was 
kept, while the French host mustered at Boulogne, 
and sought iu vain for an unguarded moment in 
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which to cross the Channel ; but the wooden walls 
were never absent, and all the mischief the French 
could do was to occupy George iii.'s electoral country, 
Hanover. 

Kapoleon was all but ready to take his last step to 
despotism, but he had first to strike terror into the 
Eoyalists and the sturdy old Eepublicans. A Breton 
Boyalist, named Georges Cadoudal, had made a real 
attempt to assassinate him, and he managed to charge 
the plot upon the two staunch Eepublicans, Moreau, 
the victor of Hohenlinden, and Pichegru, the con- 
queror of Holland, and threw them both into prison, 
where Pichegru was found strangled, by whose hand 
was never known. It was pretended that the Bourbon 
family were in the conspiracy; and one night, the 
heir of the Ime of Cond6, the Duke of Enghien, who 
was quietly living at Baden, was suddenly seized by 
French troops, hurried across the frontier, and con- 
ducted to Vincennes, where at midnight he was 
brought before a tribunal presided over by Murat. 
A hasty inquiry ensued, and though the young Duke 
had no knowledge of the assassin Cadoudal, he was 
condemned to die. No priest was allowed to him ; 
and at six in the morning of the 21st of March 1804, 
the last of Condi's descendants was led into the court- 
yard, where he stood beside his own grave, while by 
torch-light a file of soldiers fired on him, and almost 
as he fell his corpse was thrust into the grave and 
the earth filled in. 

This, the blackest of all Buonaparte's crimes, seems 
to have been committed solely to frighten the Bour- 
bons out of corresponding in France, by, as he said, 
" washing himself in the blood of one of their house." 
It was his last step in crime to the throne. Moreau 
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was too much respected in the army to be made 
another victim, and was therefore sent into exile in 
Germany. 



PART IX. — ^THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 1804-1807. 

While France was fresh from the two blows struck 
at the Royalist and Republican parties, Buonaparte 
announced his intention of making himself Emperor. 

Busy brain and noisy tongue had had their day, and 
given place to the strong hand. Sluggish torpor had 
fallen on the exhausted people, and the army was 
enthusiastic in the cause of the General ; scarcely a 
voice was raised, hardly a vote given, against the 
establishment of a more unlimited despotism than 
that which fourteen years before haJ been over- 
thrown. 

Every European state, except Russia, England, and 
Sweden, sent compliments to the new Emperor ; and 
thinking to revive the dominion of Charlemagne, 
he even insisted that the Pope himself should travel 
to Paris for his coronation. Pius vii. had become a 
mere slave, and was forced to consent ; he arrived at 
Paris, aud was treated with much courtesy, though 
beneath this aiOfectation there was much sneering and 
ill-concealed contempt On the 2d of December 
1804, the coronation took place in Notre-Dame, with 
all the splendour that wealth could give. Pius 
anointed and blessed the self-made monarch ; but it 
was Napoleon himself, who, taking the crown from 
the altar, fixed it on his own head, and afterwards 
crowned his wife, when heralds proclaimed Napoleon 
and Josephine Emperor and Empress of the French, 
and Te Deum was chanted. The imperial crown was 
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a wreath of golden laurel ; the aristocracy were 
seventeen of the most distinguished generals, created 
marshals, with dukedoms named from their battles ; 
and the soldiery were presented with eagle standards, 
recalling the Eoman Eagle — all marking that the new 
empire was exclusively military. 

Napoleon made the Cisalpine Eepublic find out that 
monarchy would be preferable, and send to oflTer him 
the kingdom of Italy. He therefore declared that 
the power and majesty of the French Empire were 
only surpassed by her moderation, and set out for 
Milan, where he crowned himself with the iron crown 
of Lombardy, on the 26th of May 1805, pronouncing 
the old formula, " Dieu me Va donn^e, Gare qui la 
totiche" — " God has given it to me, beware who 
touches it;" and then left Eugene Beauhamais as 
his viceroy in the new kingdom. 

To invade England was still his favourite scheme, 
and his fleet were striving by every manoeuvre in the 
West Indies to lure away the English vessels from 
their guard. " A few days' superiority before Bou- 
logne is all I want," said Buonaparte ; and he seemed 
on the point of gaining a superior force by sea, for 
Carlos IV. of Spain, taking offence at the English 
measures for enforcing neutrality, became his ally, 
with all the noble Spanish ships, then the best built 
in the world. 

However, French and Spanish fleets were alike 
driven to put into Cadiz Bay ; and Lord Nelson, at 
the head of the Mediterranean fleet, was resolved 
to strike a decisive blow. Villeneuve, the French 
admiral, was decided on not sailing out unless with 
a force three times larger than the English; and 
Nelson therefore kept out of sight, till the two allied 
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fleets had come out of Cadiz Bay, forty in number, 
and were lying off Cape Trafalgar, in a double line, 
each ship guarded by the broadside of two othera 
On the 21st of October 1805, Nelson displayed his 
memorable signal, " England expects every man to 
do his duty ;" and dividing his thiiiy-one ships be- 
tween himself and Admiral CoUingwood, bore down 
in two double columns on the enemy's line. His 
flag-ship, the " Victory," and the " T6m6raire," were 
engaged so closely with two French ships, that the 
four lay as near as if they had been moored together ; 
and when the French " Eedoutable " caught fire, the 
English sailors dashed water on her lest the flames 
should extend to the "Victory." Seeing the portholes 
of many of her guns closed. Nelson thought she had 
surrendered, and ordered the firing on her to cease ; 
but her tops were filled with marksmen, one of 
whom, aiming at the stars and orders on Nelson's 
coat, succeeded in striking him down, and he fell, 
shot through the backbone. He lived to hear that 
the greatest of all his battles was won, and thanked 
God that he had done his duty; then died, lamented 
by his countrymen, as men mourn for their champion 
and deliverer, and leaving behind him unrivalled 
fame as a naval commander. He was buried in St 
Paul's in at coffin made of the wood of "L'Orient." 
Though nineteen ships were captured, and seven 
more afterwards surrendered, a storm prevented many 
of the prizes from being brought home; but the 
French and Spanish navies were utterly ruined, and 
Trafalgar had preserved the British Isles from all 
fear of invasion. 

The news reached Napoleon in the full tide of 
victory. His aggression in Italy had roused Austria 
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to a third war, in which Alexander of Bussia pro- 
mised aid in troops, England in money. Prussia 
weakly and foolishly stood aloof, allowing herself to 
be bribed to neutrality by being allowed to take 
possession of Hanover. The Emperor Francis re- 
quired all his feudatory princes to take u|) arms ; 
and when the Elector Maximilian of Bavaria, whose 
son was travelling in France, entreated to be allowed 
to remain neutral till he should be in safety. General 
Mack was sent to occupy the duchy. This of course 
impelled Maximilian and other German princes to 
take part with Kapoleon, who advanced with an 
immense force, to which he gave the name of the 
" Grand Army," Mack, dull and inert, was, as he 
said, like a man petrified, and permitted himself to 
be surrounded and shut in at XJlm, where he neither 
fought nor fled, but only capitulated, on condition of 
being allowed to march out with his troops, leaving 
behind all the stores and ammunition. Twenty 
thousand German soldiers were made prisoners in 
the course of these movements, without a battle ; 
and being sent to France, proved so gentle and 
trustworthy, that they were employed in the fields 
to make up^for the numbers of peasants ever drained 
off to form Napoleon's huge armies. 

It was as he rode into Ulm in triumph that his 
ships were striking their colours at Trafalgar. He 
bore the tidings coolly, only saying that he could not 
be everywhere at once; but he would not permit 
the French newspapers to avow that any action had 
taken place at alL 

The Emperor Alexander had marched with his 
army from Eussia, and Francis went to Presburg to 
meet him. Vienna was left undefended, and was 
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occupied by Napoleon and his French troops ; but no 
plunder was allowed, and all remained in excellent 
order. The armies of the three Emperors met at 
Austerlitz on the 2d of December 1805, the anniver- 
sary of Napoleon's coronation, when his soldiers 
promised that if he would not expose his person in 
the battle, they would bring him for a bouquet the 
whole of the Eussian standards and artillery. They 
redeemed their promise — it was the most splendid of 
all Napoleon's victories ; and the brilliant sun that 
had risen on Austerlitz on that morning was never 
forgotten in all his subsequent auguries of good 
fortune. 

This defeat obliged Alexander to retreat, and 
Francis again to ask for peace. He had a personal 
interview with Napoleon, in which he looked very 
mean and stooping beside the conqueror, who heartily 
contemned him, and of whom he said, " I like him 
less than ever, now that I have seen him." 

The Treaty of Presburg pinched Francis harder 
than either Campo Formio or Lun^ville had done. 
He was forced to give up Venice to France, to pay 
a large subsidy, and to reward his own refractory 
vassals, the Dukes of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, by 
making them into kings, and helping out Bavaria by 
the cession of part of the Tyrol, the oldest and most 
faithful possession of the line of Hapsburg. 

The Princess Augusta of Bavaria became the wife 
of Eugene Beauharnais. To aggrandise his family 
was one of Napoleon's great objects. Of his four 
brothers, he made Joseph, the eldest, a meek studi- 
ous man, take the crown of Naples, while the lawful 
king and queen were hunted into Sicily. Lucien, the 
next, had affronted him by marrying an American 
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\&dy, as well as b; lus st^aij- rei.u'-Ii-raaifm. »fl, 
accepting nothing at bU lundf, h^i g.-[i« to live in 
Englaod. Ijonia, the fourth brother, hi* p::j.U atJ 
favourite, was married to bis steii-dan^bter H-^neC!*, 
and their little goq was regarded as the h^ir to the 
empire. Upon them Xapoleon conferred the kin^'Iom 
of Holland, mach against the wbh of LouIe - h'jt 
when he pleaded ill-health, he was answered, " Better 
die a king than live a prince," and eo he wa£ bent off, 
like Joseph, with directionE to remeu.Ijer that their 
first duty was to Napoleon, tbeir Sf^oLd to France, 
their third to their eubjects. Jerome, the Toungest, 
was at first in disgrace for marrj^ing >Iis6 PaterK-n, 
an American lady, but be afterwards divorced her, 
married the sister of the King of Wiirtemljerg, and 
was made King of ^^'cstpbalia. His higb-sjiirited 
Bister Caroline, the wife of Murat, was very jealous 
of these royalties, and made such a difitorbance, that 
Napoleon told her, " One would think that I bad 
robbed you of your inheritance from the king jour 

• father ! " However, he despoiled the German prijj'.«% 
of the Grand Duchy of Berg for Slurat's benefit ; at,J 
he gave his two less respectable sisters, Eiise lUi'^ 
Pauline, small principalities in Italy. 

His power and success so dazzled the emaJJ Genisu. 
powers, that they formed themselves int» a Jta^T^ 
called the Confederation of the Bbine, and aintu^^.- 
luin tlielr pr"t'--t"r. Fruntis Wi^M <l. _--^- _' 
Gormiuii.' L^'^.g"':, with tli« KletUmJ t 

«ities, and government wiilyj, t 
-"- '-"""ftfireibfe » 
■of- 
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that Holy Boman Empire which had been the heart 
and centre of Europe. Thenceforth the House of 
Hapsburg- Lorraine have retained the title of 
Emperor, but only of Austria and their other heredi- 
tary domains; and the German States have been 
independent, or only united by voluntary alliances. 

Preying upon Hanover had hitherto kept Prussia 
quiet, but it was presently found that Napoleon was 
offering George iii. to restore to him that country on 
condition that he would deliver up Sicily to Joseph. 
The Prussian Government were much enraged, and at 
the same time alarmed, by the Ehenish Confederacy, 
which threatened the influence established by 
Frederick the Great over the lesser states of Northern 
Germany, and they resolved on war. The former 
mean policy had always been hateful to the good and 
fair young Queen Louisa of Baden, to her brother-in- 
law. Prince Louis, and to the spirited young nobility, 
and all were delighted to hurry into the war ; while the 
Emperor Alexander paid a visit in person to Berlin, 
to promise his support, and joined hands with Louisa- 
over Frederick's tomb at midnight to confirm the 
alliance. Such was the general enthusiasm, that 
young men in bravado sharpened their swords on the 
threshold of the French ambassador : the whole war- 
like nation rose in arms, and uniting with the armies 
of Saxony and Hesse, amounted to 150,000 men, 
under the command of the Duke of Brunswick, now 
seventy-two years of age, the same who had led the 
allies into France. These forces might have turned 
the scale at Austerlitz ; but as Prussia had once been 
tardy, she was now precipitate. Instead of waiting 
for Alexander's promised aid, the Prussians advanced 
to encounter the French in Saxony. Napoleon, per- 
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ceiving that their troops were too widely extended, 
attacked the division on the Saal, commanded by 
Prince Louis ; and after a fight, in which the young 
|)rince was killed, mastered the bridge, and thus in- 
troduced his army between the Prussians and their 
own country. A terrible battle ensued on the 14th 
of October 1806, before the University of Jena. The 
Prussians were brave, but ill-commanded, and were 
utterly routed, with immense loss. The Duke of 
Brunswick was mortally wounded, and 20,000 men 
killed on the field; the survivors, under the brave 
General Bliicher, roamed about for yiree weeks, and 
fought a sharp battle at Liibeck, but they were 
hemmed in by the French on all sides, and forced to 
surrender. 

All the neighbouring fortresses capitulated ; Berlin 
was taken, the king and queen, with a few thousand 
men, took refuge at Konigsberg, having lost at one 
blow the whole of those German dominions which had 
been gathered together piecemeal by so many rob- 
beries. Napoleon took up his residence at Sans Souci, 
sent off the relics of the great Frederick, and all his 
curiosities, to Paris, and set himself to tread down the 
Prussians and their allies with savage severity. King 
Augustus III. of Saxony purchased pardon by joining 
the Confederacy of the Ehine, but the Landgraf of 
Hesse was informed that he had ceased to reign ; and 
the wounded Duke of Brunswick was treated in- 
famously. He wrote to Napoleon that he had served 
Prussia, not as involving his dukedom in the war, but 
only as an individual; yet Napoleon remorselessly 
hunted the dying old man from his home, and drove 
l)iTn to Altona, the nearest Danish city, where he 
expired, and even then his corpse was not allowed to 
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be brought back to the tomb of his fathers. His^on 
regarded him as having been murdered, and took a 
deep oath of revenge, raised a band of hussars, whose 
uniform and whose plumes were black, who always 
fought wherever the French were to be met. 

Against the gentle and spirited Louisa, he used 
invectives that showed that though he had made 
himself an emperor, he had not made himself a 
gentleman; he offered no peace but on impossible 
terms, and prepared to push on into Polish Prussia, 
inciting the inhabitants to rise on behalf of their 
ruined country, and even going so far as to forge 
a letter from Kosciusko, when he copld not stir that 
patriot from his retirement to put his countrymen 
under a worse tjrranny than the first The Poles were 
in general, however, enthusiastic for Napoleon, and 
many entered his army, deluded by the hope that 
he would restore their nationality. By this time, 
however, the Russian forces, under Benningsen and 
Kaminskoy, had had time to come down into Poland 
with an immense body of the wild Cossacks, under 
their famous Hetman, Platoflf. The Russians, some 
of the steadiest troops in the world, were scarcely 
inferior to the French, and at the first encounter at 
Pultusk, gained a victory over General Lannes. On 
the 8th of February 1807, at Preuss-Eylau, was 
fought one of the tremendous winter battles, when 
ice and snow added to all the other horrors. Each 
side claimed the victory, before night put a stop to 
the conflict ; but though the Russians had taken twelve 
eagles, and had lost 25,000 men to 30,000 of their 
enemies, it was they who were forced to retreat 
slowly from the field, while the French retained the 
sad privilege of gathering up the wounded, who lay 
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strewn Id multitudes on the snow. This doubtful 
battle obliged Napoleon somewhat to give back and 
wait for reinforcements, as well as to secure the city 
of Dantzic in his rear; and it was not till the 
summer that the encounter began again, by Benning- 
sen advancing upon him. The battle of Friedland 
was fought on the anniversary of Marengo, and was 
still more desperately contested than Eylau ; but the 
Russians were finally driven back behind the river 
Aller, each thinned though unbroken regiment pass* 
ing over in the dusk of the evening, the water up to 
their breasts, leaving behind them not one of their 
colours, but 17,000 dead comrades marking where 
the squares of infantry had stood. 

" This battle gained, but victory lost," gave Konigs- 
berg to the French, while the Prussian royal family 
retreated to Memel. It further disposed Alexander 
to come to terms with his antagonist, and a meeting 
was therefore arranged to take place between the 
two Emperors, at Tilsit on the Niemen. A raft was 
constructed by a French engineer, with a wooden 
building on it, adorned with the eagles of France 
and Eussia, and sumptuously decorated. Here the 
two sovereigns met and embraced; and Napoleon, 
using all his ascendancy of character, and flattering 
the Czar by every attention in his power, obtained 
his favour and admiration. Th^y rode together, 
treated each other familiarly, and appeared the 
best friends. They sent for poor Frederick-William 
of Prussia to hear what terms his ally had secured 
before deserting him. With him came Louisa, 
hoping to obtain some mercy for her country by her 
persuasions, but she might as well have tried to 
move a stone statue as Napoleon ; and all her grace 
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and sweetness only caused her to be set down as an 
intriguing woman. He gave her a rose ; at first she 
refused it, but then holding out her hand for it, 
with a smile, said, " Yes ; but at least with Magde- 
burg!" "I must observe," said Napoleon, "it is I 
who give, you have only to receive." He boasted 
afterwards that he had been to her like waxcloth 
against i:^.in, and he professed that the domains that 
he allowed her husband to keep, were granted, not 
to Frederick-William, but to Alexander. The Polish 
dominion was granted to Saxony; a military road 
was made across Silesia ; Dantzic was declared free, 
under the protection of the French ; and the Elbe 
was made the frontier of Prussia. Poor Louisa tried 
to comfort herself with thinking that these hard 
terms involved no dishonour, only misfortune ^ but 
they broke her heart, and the remaining two years 
of her life were spent in decHning health and shat- 
tered spirits, such as made her subjects look on her 
as a victim to Napoleon's hardness of heart. 

The Peace of Tilsit was less dishonourable to 
Frederick than to the other parties. After his 
chivalrous beginning, Alexander had allowed himself 
to be bought over to desert his ally, by Napoleon's pro- 
mise to let him rob Sweden of Finland and conquer 
Turkey. In fact, they were to divide Europe be- 
tween them ; for Alexander engaged on his side to 
assist Napoleon against England, to leave him to 
seize upon Spain, and even to give one of his own 
sisters in marriage to this man, who was already 
thinking of setting aside his childless Josephine, in 
order to connect himself with real royalty ; but the 
opposition of Alexander's mother saved his sister 
from this degradation. 
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In the meantime Napoleon was using his despotic 
power at home to enrich Paris with the most beautiful 
public buildings ; and to connect his kingdom of 
Italy more closely with France, he caused the Alps 
to be traversed by magnificent military roads. 

PART X.— THE FRENCH IN SPAIN. 1807-1809. 

England alone was still at war with Napoleon, 
but her force 'had hitherto been chiefly shown by 
sea, and his by land ; nor did they come into con- 
stant contact until his ambition occasioned the war 
which he himself described as his ruin. 

Fallen from the great days of the House of Avis, 
Portugal, under the House of Braganza, was, as 
Napoleon described it, little more than a dependency 
of England, It was at that time under the imbecile 
Maria i., in whose name her son JoSo, Prince of 
Brazil, acted as regent, and tried to avoid offending 
the French, or breaking with his old allies. Napoleon 
proposed to the Court of Spain to take advantage of 
his weakness, and to seize and divide the kingdom. 
Spain was at this time in a wretched state. Carlos 
rv. was old, feeble, and totally in the hands of his 
wife, Maria Luisa, a wicked and shameless woman, 
who had raised Manuel de Godoy, a handsome guards- 
man, to the highest offices in the state, and was 
blinded by his flattery into implicitly following his 
measures, and hating her eldest son, Femando 
Prince of the Asturias, because he was impatient of 
the disgraceful thraldom of the favourite. To Godoy, 
whose title was Principe de la Paz, Napoleon sent 
an offer of the principality of Algarva, provided he 
would allow his troops to pass the Pyrenees to 
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Portugal; and thus deluded, the Spanish Court 
offered no opposition, little guessing that the blow 
was ultimately designed for them. 

Marshal Jun^ot was sent through Spain to Lisbon. 
Sir Sidney Smith was in the Tagus, and vainly 
tried to encourage Prince Joao to take a manly part. 
Fearing that resistance would only bring worse 
calamities on the people, the Regent decided on 
embarking for Brazil, and leaving the country to 
purchase mercy by submission. On the 27th of 
November 1807, the poor old queen, who for sixteen 
years had not been seen, was conducted to the quay 
with her children and grandchildren, and all entering 
their vessels amid the piteous lamentations of the 
people, sailed for Buenos Ajrres, there to await better 
days. 

Deserted by their prince, the citizens of Lisbon 
could but throw open their gates to the invader, 
although Junot^s army, exhausted by their march 
over the bare Castilian hills, were in no condition to 
have forced an entrance. Once in the city, however, 
Junot quickly made his power felt ; he quartered his 
troops in the convent, levied heavy subsidies, confis- 
cated royal property, divided the works of art between 
himself and the Louvre, tore down the royal banners 
and escutcheons, and finally proclaimed that the 
House of Braganza had ceased to reign, and that 
Portugal's prosperity was secured by her subjection 
to the great and beneficent Emperor, Napoleon i. 
Far from being thankful, the shame and misery of 
the Portuguese under the yoke were unspeakable, 
and found no relief save in hopes of English aid, and 
wild whispers among the populace, that the time 
of greatest need would recall their long-mourned 
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SebastiSo from the Secret Isle, to avenge their caase 
and recall their past days of glory. 

Meanwhile, instead of fulfilling his promises by 
sharing the prey with Spain, Napoleon was pouring 
his troops across the frontier, and silently seizing one 
fortress after another ; on Pampeluna, by a party of 
soldiers who pretended to be snow-balling each other 
till they were on the draw-bridge and within the gates; 
on St. Sebastian, by a body of pretended sick, who 
were admitted into the hospital and overpowered the 
garrison; and others, by like treacherous means, 
until he could safely despatch a large body of forces 
under Murat Alarm excited all the elements of dis- 
cord at Madrid ; the people rose in a fury against 
Buonaparte's dupe and tool, Godoy. They stormed 
his house, where for thirty-two hours he remained 
hidden in a garret, but venturing down at night to 
procure some water, was seized, and would have been 
put to death at once, but that he cried out for a con- 
fessor. This delay gave time for the queen, who 
would do anything to save her favourite, to obtain 
from the king an act of abdication in favour of his 
son Ferdinand, who, driving up amongst the mob as 
king, procured the release of Godoy. 

Ferdinand vii. had all the nation on his side, but, 
to his great alarm, could not procure his recognition 
from the French. Murat marched into Madrid, and 
met with every attention from him, his servility going 
so far that on a hint that the Emperor wished for 
the sword which Francis L had yielded at Pavia, it 
was carried to Murat in a silver basin under a gold- 
edged cloth, in a coach-and-six, with six running 
footmen before it. All was in vain ; Murat continued 
to treat Ferdinand with cold haughtiness, and Napo- 
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leon wrote to him as Prince of the Asturias instead 
of king, affecting to be displeased with him for pro- 
moting the rebellion against his father. 

Agents of Napoleon suggested that the Emperor 
was at' Bayonne, and that no more was needed than 
that Ferdinand should go and plead his own cause in 
person. He listened to the persuasion, ^nd set off 
for Bayonne with his brother Carlos; and at the 
same time the old king and queen were induced 
to come and make their counter-statement, so that 
the whole family were caught together in one 
snare. 

A scene took place, in which Maria Luisa abused 
her son with such coarse violence, that Napoleon 
himself stood aghast : Ferdinand, weak and unnerved, 
finding himself looked on as a parricide, could do no 
other than resign the crown conferred on him by the 
tumult. On the other hand, poor old Carlos rv., 
who only wanted tranquillity, was willing to confirm 
his abdication. Thus Napoleon held both acts of 
resignation in his hand, and thereupon announced 
that the House of Bourbon reigned no more in Spain. 
He gave the two deceived and deposed kings pen- 
sions, and placed them in an honourable captivity in 
France, where old Carlos rv. died. 

Ferdinand vii. was of a dull sluggish nature, easily 
accommodating itself to restraint, and he patiently 
occupied himself with embroidering robes for the 
images of the saints, while his whole kingdom was 
one scene of war in his behalf. 

Napoleon offered Spain to his brother Lucien, but 
this honest man would not defile his hands with the 
spoil ; and the obedient Joseph was therefore trans- 
ferred from Naples, where he was happy and popular, 
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and promoted to Spain and Portugal ; while Joachim 
Murat and Caroline succeeded to Naples. 

This atrocious treachery roused all Spain. Weak 
as were the nobles, the peasantry were a devout and 
resolute people, and if not steady enough to make 
good disciplined soldiers, yet constant even to a pro- 
verb in sieges, and most formidable in a guerilla or 
partisan warfare. From one end to the other of 
Spain, the people rose against the invaders; the 
French were massacred in the towns, their troops 
were shot down by guerillas on every hillside, and the 
fortress gates were shut against them. While poor 
meek Joseph, silent, unhappy, and embarrassed, was 
escorted by a strong army to Vittoria, Madrid shut 
her gates, and Zaragoza, the capital of Aragon, under 
Don Jose Palafox, beat off the French by gallantly 
holding out. The invaders were beaten at Baylen, 
and a council or junta was elected at Seville, to direct 
the patriots in their resistance, and the assistance of 
England was earnestly entreated. 

Portugal was in the like state of hatred and insur- 
rection against the tyrants, and thither was aid first 
despatched. On the 8th of August 1808, the Eng- 
lish forces first set foot in the Peninsula, imder the 
command of Sir Arthur Wellesley — the one general 
destined never to meet with defeat, never to be over- 
exalted by success. He met Junot at Vimfeiro, and 
after a sharp battle totally routed him, and would 
have ruined his army, but that two senior officers 
arriving took the command, and with over-caution 
admitted Junot to terms. A convention was signed 
at Cintra, by which both armies engaged to leave 
Portugal, and the French were allowed to carry off 
all the plunder they had amassed. 
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and heroines, who had fought to the last gasp ; above 
all, Agostina, an artilleryman's wife, whose courage 
had won for her a fame almost equal to that of Joan 
of Arc. Napoleon held Spain under him, but he 
had not subdued her ; the people were conquered, 
but not crushed. 

PART XI. — THE TURN OF THE SCALR 1809-1811. 

Francis ii. was startled by the seizure of the Pen- 
insula, but Alexander of Eussia, in another confer- 
ence with Napoleon at Erfurt, sanctioned all the 
French iniquities, to counterbalance those which he 
himself was 'committing in Sweden. 

That country was little able to protect herself. 
Gustaf IV. had become infected with the mental 
malady of his family, and alternated between sudden 
changes of policy and violent fits of obstinacy, till he 
had broken with all his allies, and had no power to 
hinder Frederick VI. of Denmark from falling on 
him from Norway, nor Sweaborg, Gothland, Finland, 
and the whole of Pomerania, from being seized by 
the Eussians. Great part of the supplies of Stock- 
holm were drawn from these provinces, and the loss 
of them reduced the city to a state of famine ; while 
the king, heedless of the distress of the nation, re- 
quired large supplies of money, and exasperated the 
people. 

Discontent was further excited by pamphlets sent 
across the gulf in balloons by the Danes, and the 
whole of Sweden was ready for revolt. In 1809, a 
party of o&cm^^j^j^ lead, entered the * nce- 
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passage, and had reached the court-yard, when he 
was overtaken by one of the conspirators, a tall 
strong man, who caught him in his arms, and calling 
out to the by-standers that the king was ill, carried 
him back to his apartments. 

A Diet then met, which excluded him and his 
heirs for ever from the throne, and allotted him a 
pension, with which he set out for the Holy Land ; 
and his son afterwards entered the Austrian army by 
his family name of Yasa. His uncle was chosen king, 
as Charles xiil., but the old man was feeble and 
childless, and after making a humiliating peace with 
Denmark, Eussia, and France, became so helpless, 
that it was resolved to choose a successor who might 
act as regent. Their choice fell on Jean Baptiste 
Julien Bemadotte, a man of an old Huguenot family 
in B6am, one of the old honest republicans, whose 
talent as a soldier had earned promotion and respect 
from Napoleon, although his upright independent 
character made the Emperor distrust and dislike him. 

When the news of this election arrived, Napoleon 
was discontented, but could not prevent Bemadotte 
from accepting the crown so honourably offered. He 
tried to make him promise never to bear arms against 
France. "Never!" cried Bemadotte. "Sweden 
would so become vassal to France!" "Go," said 
Napoleon angrily; "our destinies are about to be 
accomplished." Bemadotte and his wife arrived at 
Stockholm ; were adopted by the old king ; and 
taking the name of Carl Johan, and the title of 
Crown Prince, he became the absolute master of 
Sweden. 

Alexander had been less successful in his aggres- 
sions upon Turkey, though there, too, there had been 
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revolutions. Selim ill. had offended the Janissaries 
by trying to modernise their discipline, and in 1807 
he was by them deposed and afterwards strangled. 
His cousin, Mustafa, who succeeded, was murdered 
the following year, and made place'for Mahmoud ii., 
a brave prince, whose troops carried on a fierce and 
doubtful struggle with the Eussians on the banks of 
the Danube. 

However, while Napoleon was gdne to chase the 
"hideous leopards " out of Spain, and with his usual 
effrontery was informing the poor Spaniards that 
injustice and bad faith recoil upon the guilty head, 
Francis ii. had taken up arms, and sent his brother 
Charles to invade the domains of the Confederacy of 
the Ehine. The army was the largest that Austria 
had ever raised, and Napoleon was taken by surprise; 
but with the utmost rapidity he hurried to Frank- 
fort, and gathering his troops together from all 
quarters, suddenly dashed upon Charles at Eckmiihl, 
near Katisbon, on the 22d of April 1809, routed liim, 
and seized the town. Charles retreated into Bo- 
hemia, and the way to Vienna was left open. The 
only delay was occasioned by a rising of the gallant 
Tyrolese peasantry, who were devotedly attached to 
the House of Hapsburg, loathed the Bavarian yoke, 
and uniting under their two brave leaders, Hofer 
and Speckbacher, made their rifles deadly weapons 
against the French troops, aiming at them on every 
mountain side. They were put down by an over- 
whelming force, and Hofer was taken and ruthlessly 
shot ; but Speckbacher escaped to the glaciers, and 
lived through infinite dangers to receive the reward 
of his loyalty. 

By the time Napoleon marched on the undefended 
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Vienna, Charles had concentrated his forces to re- 
cover the capital, and on the 29th of May tried to 
cross the Danube between the villages of Aspem and 
Essling. It was a double battle, called by both 
names, and lasted two days, with very doubtful 
success. There was killed Lannes, one of the most 
daring and savage of Napoleon's marshals, both of 
whose legs were shot off, and who died passionately 
clinging to his master, and abusing the surgeons for 
not being able to save him. 

For some weeks the two armies watched one 
another, until, on the night of the 5th of July, 
Napoleon crossed the Danube unknown to the 
Austrians, &nd on the 8th fell on the centre of the 
Austrian line upon the hill of Wagram. It was a 
tremendous battle, 'lost by the Austrians because the 
division of the Archduke John was too far oflf to 
come in time to his brother's aid, and won by the 
most consummate skill and greatest activity on the 
part of Napoleon, who, during these three critical 
days, spent sixty hours on horseback. Totally 
routed, Charles drew off into Moravia, and the 
Viennese merited Napoleon's mercy by their care 
of the wounded, who were picked up from the field, 
crying, " Vive TEmpereur !" and waving white hand- 
kerchiefs on the end of their bayonets, in their joy 
at this decisive victory. 

It placed Austria more than ever at his mercy ; 
and taking up his abode at Schonbrunn, he pro- 
ceeded to grant terms, and give laws to the world. 
He was very angry with the Pope for having re- 
fused to take part against Austria; and therefore 
announcing that, as the successor of Charlemagne, 
Home belonged to him, and had been granted in 
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feoff to Pius VII., he sent his troops to require of the 
Pontiff to resign his sovereignty. " I have sworn to 
preserve inviolate the possessions of Holy Church ; 
I will not break my oath," said Pius. Thereupon he 
was required to quit Eome; and rather than sign 
away the States of the Church he submitted to force, 
and was carried off, first to Grenoble, and then to 
Savona, where he remained a prisoner, to the extreme 
indignation of all Europe. 

Napoleon remained for some time at Vienna, de- 
liberating what he should leave to the unfortunate 
Francis. The terms were hard, but Austria had 
no alternative but to submit, and Napoleon thought 
himself moderate in consideration of the proposal he 
was about to make to the Emperor. The little son 
of Louis Buonaparte had died in the preceding 
winter, and Napoleon saw no scion of his race whom 
he deemed fit to inherit his power and projects. He 
was therefore resolved to set aside his faithful and 
attached Josephine, and to marry a lady of royal 
lineage, hoping to transmit his domains to a warlike 
soa Josephine's love for him was most ardent and 
generous; she had shared his poverty, and embel- 
lished his greatness; her bright grace and gentle 
kindness had gained so much love for him, that he 
had said that "he won battles, but she won hearts;" 
she looked and moved like a queen by birth, and had 
in every respect deserved his affection and constancy. 
But his hard heart could not be softened by honour 
or affection. Josephine must be set aside. He 
announced it in a private interview, when she 
fainted ; but her generous affection conquered both 
resentment of the injury, and sense of the sin of 
such compliance. To her idol she sacrificed all, and 
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obeyed him by announcing in public, that ynth her 
her own free will she resigned her husband, for his 
good and the good of France. ^The Senate of France, 
and the subservient clergy, pretended to annul the 
tie of marriage. The discarded wife retired to live 
a life of charity and kindness at Malmaison; and 
Napoleon demanded the hand of Maria Louisa, the 
daughter of Francis IL Necessity and misfortune 
made the Emperor base enough to give his daughter 
to this married man, a successful soldier. He tried 
to make out that the Buonapartes had something 
like noble blood j but Napoleon cut this short by 
saying that **he was his own Kudolf of Hapsburg." 
On her side, Maria Louisa had some scruples, and 
contrived to send privately to ask Josephine whether 
hers had been merely a civil marriage, or one 
celebrated by a priest. Josephine, with French 
generosity and disregard of truth, falsely replied that 
her union had been unblest by the Church ; and no 
further objections were mada Maria Louisa was 
conducted to France by Caroline Murat, and met 
Napoleon at Soissons. She was a fair handsome 
person, much simpler in her dress and tastes than 
Josephine had been, very good-tempered, but with- 
out much acuteness either of feeling or intellect. 
However, she lived smoothly and tranquilly with 
Napoleon, and in 1811 she gave birth to a son, 
whom he nominated at once King of Bome, and 
loved better than he loved anything else. 

It was afterwards remarked that Napoleon's 
reverses dated from his divorce of Josephine, as if 
in her he had cast aside his good angel. The Spanish 
ulcer, as he called the Peninsular War, had broken 
out again. Soult had marched into Portugal, but 
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the Spaniards rising in full force, cooped him up at 
Oporto ; and Sir Arthur Wellesley arriving with the 
English army, gave him a thorough defeat at Tala- 
vera, on the 28th of July 1809. 

Wellington, as Sir Arthur thenceforth was called 
by his well-earned title, kept Portugal free from the 
invader, but could not maintain himself in Spain 
for want of the co-operation of the Spaniards. Their 
dull chiefs, and brave though ill-disciplined troops, 
sustained a terrible defeat at Ocafia, which opened 
the way to Andalusia. Joseph Buonaparte entered 
Cordoba and Seville in triumph, but the Junta 
retreated to Cadiz, and were there defended by the 
brave General Graham. 

In 1810, Napoleon, having no other war on his 
hands, mustered 80,000 men under his ablest marshal, 
Mass6na, whom he called the Spoiled Child of Victory, 
and sent him to drive Wellington and his 25,000 out 
of Portugal To these English troops Wellington 
added 30,000 Portuguese, officered and disciplined 
by Englishmen, and gradually learning to act with 
them serviceably, although not a match for the 
French. At Busaco, on the 27th of September 1810, 
th§ British and Portuguese forces routed Mass^na ; 
but their small numbers obliged them to confine 
themselves within the lines of Torres Vedras, forti- 
fied heights enclosing Lisbon. Here the country 
people brought in all their corn and cattle, destroy- 
ing the remainder, so that Mass6na found nothing 
in the wasted district on which his army could 
subsist, and was forced, after some months, to 
retreat into winter quarters. 

After much cruel devastation, Mass6na, in the 
spring of 1811, was obliged to turn back into Spain; 
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and Wellington, following hard upon him, again 
routed him at Fuentes de Onoro, and finally cleared 
Portugal of the invaders. 

Mass^na was thereupon replaced by Marmont, 
while Soult continued to press on the Spaniards in 
the south, until General Graham sallied out of Cadiz, 
and gained a brilliant victory at Barossa. All the 
centre of Spain was indeed held by the forces of 
Buonaparte, but it was such a miserable subjection, 
the people so turbulent and discontented, the French 
troops so violent and rapacious, that the kind heart 
of Joseph sickened at the cruelties committed in his 
name, and he supplicated his brother to allow him 
to resign ; but Napoleon would not consent, and 
kept the reluctant monarch on his uneasy throne. 

Louis, equally gentle and kind, was in a still worse 
position as king of a commercial people, who were 
ruined by the suppression of trade with England, and 
ground down by Napoleon's exactions. He therefore 
winked at their traffic, and remonstrated with his 
brother ; Queen Hortense told tales of him, and in 
great wrath Napoleon summoned him to Paris, called 
him a smuggler, and threatened to fill Holland with 
troops. With great spirit Louis declared that on 
the arrival of the first French regiment he should 
consider himself no longer King of Holland, and he 
kept his word; gave up his crown to his infant 
child, and fled to Gratz, in St3rria, whilst Holland 
was annexed to the French Empire. 

Pius VII., ever since he had been carried from 
Eome, had refused to grant investiture to the French 
clergy. Napoleon sent a deputation of bishops to 
announce to him that he should be deposed if he 
persisted. He knelt down before them, repeating 
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the Psalm, ** Judge me, Lord," and rising, excom- 
municated whosoever should iare to pronounce 
sentence against him ; then oJQfered his hand to the 
bishops to kiss, in token of personal forgiveness. 
They were in tears when they left him, and some of 
them afterwards endured imprisonment rather than 
forward the measures of the tyrant against the good 
old Pope. Napoleon, however, had him carried off 
to Fontainebleau, and kept in captivity there ; but 
though on some heads he yielded to force, he still 
held out against all that could betray the rights that 
he held in trust, and remained the only man in 
France who dared dispute the will of Napoleon. 

PART XII. — THE FRENCH IN RUSSIA. 1812-1813. 

For twenty years the French had been permitted 
to be the scourge of Europe, but there were bounds 
which they could not pass ; their ambition at length 
overreached itself, and thenceforward their might 
crumbled away. 

Alexander of Kussia had become ashamed of his 
alliance, and alarmed at the promises that Napoleon 
lavished on the Poles. The two Emperors had many 
causes of displeasure with each other ; and- perceiving 
a breach to be inevitable, Alexander made peace 
with Turkey and with Sweden, so as to have his 
hands free for so formidable an enemy. 

Napoleon was indulging in another vision of Asiatic 
conquest. To overthrow the only emperor whom he 
deemed a worthy rival, to set up the eagles in the 
palaces of the Czars, to Jiave the vast Russian empire 
at his feet, and pour down his troops on India — such 
was his dream, renewing the projects which in his 
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youth had carried him to Egypt He collected a vast 
army, ' recruited by a conscription which stripped 
France of even her boys, and increased by reluctant 
multitudes from Italy, Austria, Prussia, and the whole 
Ehenish Confederacy, till the numbers were the 
largest that ever had been brought together since 
Xerxes had crossed the Hellespont. His most dis- 
tinguished marshals were collected : Murat, the hand- 
some swordsman, whose cavalry always charged in 
the hottest of the fray ; Ney, the bravest of the 
brave; Davoust, the daring and brutal plunderer; 
Eugene Beauharnais, the kind-hearted chivalrous 
gentleman; and many a general trained in cam- 
paigns that had been one course of victory. The 
Grand Army had been taught by experience to deem 
itself invincible, and Napoleon's boastful proclama- 
tions puffed up still further the pride of conquest, 
till the Russian campaign was talked of as a two- 
months' hunting excursion ; and on the 9th of May 
1812 the invaders set forth, eager for plunder aiid 
glory. 

The pressing danger had awakened all that was 
great in the Russian sovereign and people. One 
spirit of devotion, self-sacrifice, and loyalty, seemed 
to actuate the whole nation, from the Czar down to 
the rudest serf or wildest Cossack. The armies 
resolutely drew together, and one voice of prayer 
went up from the whole empire, while Alexander 
calmly encouraged his subjects by noble proclama- 
tions, in which he showed his faith and trust, that 
He who defendeth the righteous cause would fight 
his battles, and guard his faithful people. 

The French were allowed to advance into tlie 
heart of the empire without meeting any enemy but 
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famine and desolation. Vast tracts of pine and birch 
forests were not what Napoleon required for the 
fulfilment of his policy of making war maintain war. 
The few scattered villages were wasted by the first 
comers, and the ensuing divisions found absolutely 
nothing to subsist on. The troops pined for the 
excitement of a battle, and melted away without the 
cannon of the enemy ; but Napoleon still pushed on 
towards Moscow, where he hoped to repair all his 
losses. 

At Borodino, on the banks of the river Moskowa, 
the Russian Generals, Kutusoff and Barclay de Tolly, 
resolved on a battle in hopes of saving the capital. 
Napoleon encouraged and excited his men by hang- 
ing up, outside his tent, a portrait which he had just 
received of his little son ; but he was not like him- 
self on that day ; his health was becoming affected, 
and he had just received the tidings that Wellington, 
after taking Ciudad Eodrigo and Badajos, had beaten 
Marmont in a terrible battle at Salamanca, and forced 
Joseph to fly from Madrid. 

The Russians were encouraged by the blessings of 
the clergy ; and the war-cry of their rude untrained 
peasants was, " God have mercy on us 1" They 
fought with desperate courage, but French vehemence 
and skill were too great for them ; and though the 
honour of the day was evenly balanced, KutusoflF, 
after burying his dead, was forced to draw off, and 
leave the way to Moscow open. 

"Moscow! Moscow!" cried the weary French 
troops, as sailors ciy "Land ! land !" They eagerly 
poured into the ancient city; but, .behold! they 
found it all one desert. Not a voice was raised 
against them except the bark of the wandering dogs 
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— the palaces and streets were empty — the entire 
population had been conveyed away 1 They dis- 
persed themselves in the deserted houses, and began 
to rest after their fatigues; but the same evening 
flames broke out in every quarter of the city. The 
more the invaders laboured to extinguish them, the 
more obstinately they burst forth. Houses fell, the 
heat of the streets became intolerable, and Napoleon, 
raging, and calling Alexander a barbarian, was forced 
to withdraw his army, and from a distance watch the 
sky glowing red like a furnace with the reflection of 
the burning city. It was such utter destruction, that 
when the flames had exhausted themselves, and the 
Grand Army returned, neither food nor shelter could 
be obtained ; and with the Russian forces hovering 
round, it had become utterly impracticable to winter 
there. To retreat was the only alternative ; and the 
jaded disappointed troops set out late in the autumn 
to retrace their steps through the .bare and wasted 
country, with the Cossacks hanging close on their 
rear, and yet more terrible enemies ever increasing 
in violence. Cold and famine were their most bitter 
foes. Such supplies as they received were as nothing 
among their hosts. Horse-flesh and snow-water 
became* their sustenance, and were little fitted to 
strengthen them against the fatigue and deadly 
cold. By day they fought, by night they marched, 
with only a few hours' interval for rest, when gene- 
rally circles of men around the watch-fires were left 
in the death-sleep of cold, and the heavy flakes of 
snow that overwhelmed the marching-columns were 
at once their slayers and their grave. Most awful 
indeed was the melting away of that mighty army, 
beneath the hand of Him of whom it is written. 
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' ** He casteth forth His ice like morsels ; who is able 
to abide His frost 1" 

The height of the misery of this doomed army was 
at the river Beresina, where, on the second day of 
their passage across their military bridges, the Hussian 
Admiral Tchitchagoff came up, and planting his 
cannon, mowed down at his leisure the struggling 
crowd on the narrow bridge, who, frantic with terror 
and agony, fought furiously with each other, trod 
each other down, and made that spot the scene of 
some of the greatest horrors that ever took place 
since the world began. From that time the last 
semblance of discipline was lost. The Emperor, too 
proud in prosperity to be constant in adversity, had 
no feeling for sharing the woes of the unhappy men 
whom he. had ruined, but set the example of shifting 
for himself. He set off with his guard of honour and 
comfortable carriage, escaped all further discomforts, 
traversed Germany, and safely arrived at Paris. 
Murat and Davoust, with no heart for misfortune, 
followed his example, and forsook the miserable 
army. Only Eugene and Ney showed any constancy 
or generosity. They fared as ill as the common 
soldiers, comforted the sufferers, gathered the strong 
together, and guarded the crowd of fugitives against 
the pursuers, ever brave and unselfish, and thus 
carr}'ing off the only glory of that campaign. One 
by one, broken down, starved, frost-bitten, and per- 
ishing, did the stragglers reach the boundary which 
they had passed with such exultation ; and last of all 
was Marshal Ney. While he could see one soldier 
still to protect, he fought with his musket like a 
private — he was truly the sole rear-guard of the 
Grand Army — and finally, throwing the last weapon 
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into the river Niemen, he crossed the bridge alone,* 
plunged into the forests, and arrived at the nearest 
Prussian town. Only 10,000 of the French Grand 
Army lived to return as free men from the enemy's 
country. 

Well was it for the fugitives that the kindly 
Prussians knew how to return good for evil. Bitter 
as had been their wrongs, keen as their longing to 
shake off the yoke, they saw nothing but the misery 
of the unfortunates who wandered into their towns 
like spectres. They took their enemies to their 
houses, relieved their wants, fed them and tended 
them with Christian charity, such as might well 
redeem all the earlier errors of that ill-trea£ed 
nation. 

PART XIII. — FALL OF NAPOLEON. 1812-1814. 

The destruction of the Grand Army was the signal 
to all Europe to shake off her thraldom. Ever since 
the battle of Jena, the Prussians had been silently 
preparing to rise against the enslaver, and avenge 
their beloved Queen. Theodore Komer, Frederick 
de la Motte Fouque, and other young poets, com- 
posed war-songs that sounded like trumpet-calls; 
scholars and statesmen were shaken from their 
studies; nobles and peasants had long been train- 
ing for arms ; there was -one heart throughout the 
country; and even ladies gave up their ornaments 
to raise funds for their country's liberation, and wore 
ornaments of steel instead of gold. 

The kingdom was still full of the fugitive French 
troops ; and Frederick- William, fearing to be seized 
as a hostage, went to Breslau. There Alexander 
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arrived at the head of his victorious army, and the 
two princes met with such joy, that the Prussian 
king shed tears. "Courage, my brother," said 
Alexander; "these are the last tears that Napoleon 
shall cause you to shed.'' The advance of the Eus- 
sians drove the French out of Prussia ; and at once a 
gallant army rose throughout the kingdom, and was 
put under the command of Bliicher, a fieiy old cavalry 
officer, who had served under Frederick the Great, 
and was so impetuous, that his men called, him 
" Marshal Forwards," while Napoleon said he was 
like a bull rushing on danger with his eyes shut, and 
declftred that the old dragoon had given him more 
trouble than all the other allied generals put together. 
The Crown Prince of Sweden, faithful to his adopted 
countiy, joined the league, and brought a large army 
to act with the allies upon the Elbe ; while Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony, who was sincerely Napoleon's 
friend, retired into Franconia. 

Napoleon, on his side, sent forth a fresh conscrip- 
tion, which stripped all France and Italy of every 
youth that could carry a musket ; and having thus 
collected an army, he issued a proclamation pledging 
himself not to cede one village of the empire, though 
the allies should be encamped on Montmartre ! He 
left his wife to act as regent, hoping thus to secure 
the adherence of her father, and proceeded to Saxony. 
The first battle was fought at Liitzen, around the 
Stone of the Swede, where Gustavus Adolphus had 
fallen in fighting for the liberties of Germany. It 
was one of those dreadful indecisive fields of slaughter 
that usually resulted from the conflict of the French 
and Russians, ending, indeed, with the former being 
left in possession of the field, but without one cannon. 
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one colour, gained from their adversary. The battle 
of Bautzen was such another ruinous success on the 
part of Napoleon ; and it was further embittered by 
the loss of Duroc, one of his staff, a really good and 
religious man, who had been with him in all his 
campaigns, and was one of the few men for whom he 
had true love and trust. After seeing him mortally 
wounded at his side, he was more overpowered than 
he had ever been in his life, attended to nothing 
more that day, and answered all reports by sajring, 
^* Everything to-morrow." 

These battles had forced the allies to give back ; 
Napoleon occupied Dresden, and Davoust garrisoned 
Hamburg, where his atrocities were so dreadful as 
to win for him the name of the " Hamburg Robe- 
spierre," while they inflamed every Grerman's horror 
and hatred of his nation. 

The Emperor Francis sent Clement Mettemich, the 
greatest of his rising statesmen, to Dresden, to tell 
his son-in-law that he could no longer remain neuter, 
and that if he took part with him, it must be at the 
price of the restoration of the Pope, and of the cession 
of his robberies of Austria. Napoleon would not 
take the ojQfer, and asked Mettemich what England 
was paying him for going over to the allies. Metter- 
nich disdained to answer ; and they walked up and 
down the opposite sides of the room in silence, until 
Buonaparte tried to make up for the insult by more 
polite language. However, in that same summer 
Francis joined the allies, and Napoleon found, as he 
afterwards said, that his second marriage had been a 
"precipice concealed by flowers," leading him to 
reckon overmuch on the friendship of relatives 
ashamed of the connection. 
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The plan of the ensuing campaign of the allies 
was drawn up by the two old friends, the former 
Eepublicans, Bemadotte and Moreau, who met in 
such changed circumstances, the one as a prince, the 
other as an exile, but making common cause against 
the usurper. Moreau was, however, soon mortally 
wounded in directing an attack on Dresden, which 
was so successfully repulsed by Napoleon, that he 
expected to drive back the allies by a signal victory 
on the following day ; but an attack of indisposition, 
and the violence of the rain, prevented him from 
pursuing his advantage. 

Meantime, Bemadotte had beaten Ney; and 
Bliicher, with his Prussians, effected a junction with 
the Swedes and Eussians on the Elbe. Napoleon 
found himself obliged to fall back, taking with him 
the faithful Frederick Augustus of Saxony ; but he 
resolved to make a stand at Leipzig against the 
Russians, Prussians, and Swedes, who were now 
joined by the Austrians, under Prince Schwartzen- 
berg. "A thunderbolt might yet retrieve his 
fortunes," he said ; and he made his men swear to 
perish rather than let France come to dishonour. 
The King of Saxony sent to beg that the allies would 
have mercy on the city; they answered that they 
would injure it no more than the resistance of 
the French would render necessary, and would 
respect the lives and property of the inhabitants. 
These poor people nestled in cellars, while the 
terrible storm of shot passed over their heads, and 
destroyed not a few. The town had inefficient 
fortifications, and very wide suburbs ; while on the 
eastward, on the road to France, flowed the two 
rivers Elster and Pleisse, the former crossed by a 
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stone bridge, the latter by a small wooden one. The 
allies were superior in numbers, but the French were 
posted to great' advantage, and had often triumphed 
where numbers were more unequal. 

The battle began on the 16th of October, when 
Napoleon at first pushed back the allies, and 
Frederick Augustus set the bells ringing in triumph ; 
but night came on after terrible bloodshed, and it 
was still a drawn battle. Napoleon sent offers for 
an armistice the next day, and ordered military 
bridges to be made to secure his retreat; but dis- 
couragement had disorganised his troops, and where 
he was not present in person nothing was done. 

On the 18th the battle began again, and the car- 
nage lasted all day, with success to the allies, who 
gained ground step by step, while the French had 
used every round of ammunition, and were utterly 
exhausted by the time night came on. Napoleon 
was forced to resolve on retreat. He put his troops 
in motion, took leave of the King of Saxony, and set 
off himself in early morning, leaving Marshal Mac- 
donald and Prince Poniatowski, the nephew of the 
last King of Poland, to guard the retreat of the 
army. They bravely fulfilled their trust, and fought 
street by street to protect the march of their com- 
rades; but, by an unfortunate mistake, the single 
stone bridge over the Elster was blown up, and more 
than 15,000 troops were cut off from escape. Mac- 
donald swam his horse through the river, but 
Poniatowski, exhausted by fatigue and loss of blood 
from two wounds, perished in the current, bitterly 
lamented by the Poles, who had fixed all their hopes 
on him. 

The defeat at Leipzig was the greatest blow that 
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Napoleon had yet received. All Germauy rose 
ag&inBt him with one accord. His only real ally, 
Frederick Augustus, was sent a prisoner to Berlin ; 
all the rest expelled the French, and hastened to 
swell the allied army; and even his own creature 
and brother-in-law, Joachim Murat, forsook his 
falling fortunes, and hurried to Naples, in hopes of 
securing his kingdom by a separate peace wil^ 
Austria. Loss followed upon loss. In Spain, though 
Wellington had been forced by the junction of Mar- 
mont with Soult's Andalusian army to retreat from 
Burgos, he had spent the winter of 1813 at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and advancing in the spring, had again 
driven Joseph from Madrid, and at the great battle 
of Vittoria utterly rputed Marmont and Junot, and 
put Joseph finally to flight, leaving behind him all 
the plunder of Madrid, The Peninsular War had 
come northwards, to the very gates of France ; and 
the struggle between Soult and Wellington now 
raged around St Sebastian and Pampeluna. The 
French, weary of their exile, called to the English 
outposts to send them quickly back into their own 
fair country ; and the Pyrenees had become the only 
barrier between the "leopards" and the French 
Empire. 

To concentrate Ihb forces for the defence of the 
if France coul<l now be his only object Holland 
I, and he ivithdrew his armies. He released 
without conditions, and sent him safely 
^Rome, where he was received with trans- 
^ 18th of May 1814. Ferdinand viL was 
till was informed that the English 
ntlnating Jacobin principles in Spain, so 
"■tt«r t;o home to counteract them. He 
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was greeted with joy that his subjects would hardly 
have felt, had they known all his weakness and 
folly. 

Loyal La Vendue and Brittany were preparing to 
rise under Louis de la Rochejaquelein, the brother of 
Henri ; the Mayor of Bordeaux had sent an address 
to Wellington, and the Bourbon princes were 
drawing near the frontier ; the Count of Artois in 
the Netherlands, and his two sons, the Pukes of 
Angoul^me and Berri, the one with the Peninsular 
army, the other in Jersey. Even the French 
ministers, with Talleyrand at their head, were in 
secret communication with the allies ; and Napoleon, 
in his own words, felt the reins slipping from his 
grasp. 

On the first day of that year of retribution, 1814, 
Bliicher and the Prussians crossed the Ehine, and 
entered the French territory; Schwartzenberg and 
the Austrians were arriving through Switzerland; 
Alexander and the Kussians through Lorraine ; 
Bemadotte and the Swedes were not far behind 
in Flanders; Wellington was across the Pyrenees, 
and fighting with Soult around Bayonne. Five 
armies were closing in on the nation that had pro- 
voked the enmity of the whole world. 

Napoleon had not yet lost hope, and gathering 
his troops, he set off to take the command. First, 
however, he summoned all the officers of the National 
Guard to the Tuileries, and presenting himself be- 
fore them with Maria Louisa and his son, he told 
them he was about to go to meet the enemies of 
his country, hoping to repel them ; " but," said he, 
" should they approach the capital, I confide to you 
the Empress and the King of Eome," and then he 
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added, with much feeling, "my wife and child." This 
scene touched the spectators even to tears, for there 
was more < reality here than in all his boastful pro- 
clamations. 

The campaign that ensued was as skilfully con- 
ducted as any of the earlier expeditions of Napoleon, 
and his troops were now fighting for their hearths 
and homes. So swift were his movements, that at 
Brienne, his own old college, he fell upon Bliicher so 
suddenly, that the old Prussian was forced to escape 
by a back-door, leading his horse down a staircase ; 
but there was a sharp battle, in which the town was 
burnt before the allies retreated, leaving Napoleon 
to recognise his old haunts, especially the tree where 
he had been wont to sit reading Tasso. Bliicher 
returned, and' defeated him there before the end of 
the week ; but the allies committed the error of 
dividing their forces as they advanced, and thus gave 
him the opportunity, by his wonderful alertness, of 
beating each army, at Montmirail, Champ Aubert, 
and the Bridge of Montere'au — where Napoleon 
.again did the office of an artilleryman, and himself 
pointed the guns. 

In the meantime, however, Soult had received a 
terrible defeat at Orthez ; and the English occupied 
Bordeaux, where the white flag waved from every 
steeple, and the people came in crowds to greet the 
Duke d'Angoul^me, the husband of the long-suffering 
princess of the Temple. Fate was closing upon the 
usurper on all sides. Two terrible and indecisive 
battles with Bliicher at Laon and Craonne pushed 
him back for a short time ; but while Napoleon was 
at Kheims, keeping the Austrians and Prussians in 
check, the Russians pushed straight on ; the Grand 
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Duke Constantine beat Marmont at Vitry, and the 
cannon were actually heard by the Parisians, while 
crowds of peasants came hurrying in for refuge. 
Maria Louisa and her son were sent away for safety 
to Blois, and Joseph put forth proclamations in his 
brother's style ; but the citizens were more frightened 
than patriotic, and though the wounded were carried 
into the town in numbers, and the Seine bore down 
the corpses of men and horses, the newspapers came 
out with discussions upon the Siege of Troy ! 

Marmont made a last stand on the heights of 
Montmartre, so called because St. Denis was said to 
have died there. The Marshal did his duty, and 
fought well, and so did all his troops ; even the boys 
at the military school turned out and served the can- 
non bravely ; but he had nothing to back him up but 
Joseph's faint heart, and the line was forced at all 
points. Marmont was obliged to withdraw into 
Paris ; and Joseph, mounting his horse, rode off to 
join the Empress at Blois. The city was invested by 
the allies. They were actually encMnped on Mont- 
martre ; Napoleon, hastening from Rheims, found it 
too late to defend his capital, and was obliged to 
turn aside to Fontainebleau. 

On the 31st of March 1814, the allies entered 
Paris, soon followed by their monarchs, Alexander, 
Francis, and Frederick- William, andencamped their 
troops in the Boulevards and in the Champs ]filys6es. 
The strange wild inhabitants of the utmost parts of 
Russia — Cossacks, Tartars, Circassians — ^were seen 
wandering in the streets, making the city appear the 
scene of an immense masquerade. They behaved 
very well ; the whole Russian army seemed actuated 
by a humble spirit of gratitude and wonder at their 
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deliverance, and showed the same spirit as the medal 
they wore — " Not unto us, not unto us, but unto 
Thy Name be the praise." The Prussians alone were 
savage in their conduct, as if wSUng to revenge to 
the uttermost all that they had suffered after the 
battle of Jena. The French themselves were strangely 
apathetic, more inclined to applaud whatever struclc 
their fancy for the momenjb, than to tremble at the 
great crisis of their fate. They shouted with delight 
at seeing the Czar a polished gentleman, when they 
had expected him to be a fierce barbarian ; they were 
enchanted at the grand mih'tary spectacle that their 
conquerors presented, and applauded whoever of mark 
rode along their streets, mingling with their shouts 
the long-forgotten cry, " Vive le Koi 1 " Turning on 
their fallen idol, they overthrew his statues, and de- 
faced his escutcheons ; they had loved not the man, 
but his success, and now that he had brought disaster 
on them, they hated him. 

The miserable man, with his fragment of an army 
at Fontainebleau, found his favoured friends dropping 
away one by one, making pretexts to go to Paris, 
and returning no more. The allies would make no 
terms with France as long as it was ruled in his 
name ; the Parisians declared him deposed, and he 
sent in a resignation of his crown in his son's behalf ; 
but this was rejected, and Marmont, going over to 
the allies with the troops under his command, took 
the last ground from under his feet. To avoid being 
made a prisoner, he finally, on the 11th of April 
1814, gave into the hands of his marshals an act of 
abdication of the French throne. That night ne 
tried to put an end to his life by poison, but his ser- 
vants were alarmed by his groans ; he took the 

H 
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remedies, and recovered, saying, " Fate will not have 
it so." 

^oult, more constant than his other marshals, tried 
his fate once more in a bloody and unjustifiable battle 
at Toulouse, on the 14th of April, lost it, and re- 
treated ; while Wellington hastened to Paris to join 
in the conferences of the allied sovereigns. 

It was decided that Lo.uis xviii. should be restored, 
and that Napoleon should be sent to the little island 
of Elba, which he might rule as a sovereignty with 
his title of Emperor — an islet of sixty miles in cir- 
cumference for him who had aimed at conquering 
the world ! He had no alternative but to accept the 
terms; and on the 20th of April 1814, he took leave 
of his Imperial Guard, clasping their standard with 
the words, " Beloved Eagle, may the kisses I bestow 
on thee long resound in the hearts of the brave ! " a 
speech which drew floods of tears from the favoured 
soldiers who had so often been led by him to victory. 
Then entering his carriage, with his faithful friends. 
Generals Bertrand and Drouet, he was escorted 
through France to his little sovereignty, joined on 
the way by his sister Pauline, who showed a steady 
attachment to him in his troubles, such as was want- 
ing in most of his family. 

Maria Louisa made a few offers to join him at 
Fontainebleau, but while he still had any hope of 
renewing the wai', he preferred her absence ; and on 
her father's arrival, she quietly returned to his pro- 
tection, and to her station as an archduchess. Napo- 
leon seems to have felt that she was not a wife for 
adversity, and to have thought little more of her ; 
though his heart was much set upon his son, a fine 
promising child, exceedingly fond of him, and who 
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had struggled hard against the flight to Blois, as if 
with a perception that it cut him off for ever from 
his father. 

Far unlike the smooth easy Austrian princess was 
the unselfish devoted wife whom Napoleon had for- 
saken. Her heart was broken by his misfortune. 
She sat weeping, and exclaiming, " Ah ! my poor 
Cid ! my Achilles ! " and refused to be comforted 
when he forbade her to join him in his exile. The 
Czar visited her at Malmaison, and every respect 
was paid to her ; but she pined until a slight cold 
was sufficient to close her life. She died on the 
29th of May 1814, murmuring the words, "Elba! 
Napoleon ! " 

PART XIV. — THE HUNDRED DAYS. 1814-1815. 

Easter Day in 1814 beheld a beautiful ceremony 
on the very spot where Louis xvi. had perished. 
There Alexander caused an altar to be raised, and he, 
with his allied brethren, in the face of the open sky, 
gave thanks for the victory. Thirty thousand men, 
from every European nation, were present, and not 
a voice was heard, save those of the Greek clergy, 
who conducted the ceremony. The French specta- 
tors only said the uniforms of the strangers were not 
so well made as their own. 

The clever Tallejrrand meanwhile brought the 
Senate together, and drew up an invitation to Louis 
XVIII. to return to his ancestral throne. He took 
leave of England and of the Prince Kegent with the 
words, that to him, under Heaven, he chiefly owed 
Ills restoration ; and on the 3d of May he made his 
public entry into Paris, with his niece, the Duchess 
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of AngouMme, by his side. They were received with 

much splendour ; but the duchess could only feel that 

** Yet with that triumph seemed to float 
Upon the breeze, one dirge-like note 
Of orphanhood and loss." 

When she came to the Tuileries, that threshold 
which she had last crossed with her parents, brother, 
and aunt, she fell fainting at her nucleus feet Yet 
the Parisians had been so diligently taught frivolity 
by Napoleon, that, instead of being touched, they 
only laughed at her low-crowned English bonnet. 

One of the first things that Louis xviii. was to 
sign, was a treaty renouncing all the unjust conquests 
made by the French nation ; and after receiving this, 
the three allied sovereigns took leave of Paris, and 
went to make a visit to the Prince Eegent in England, 
which rang with rejoicing and thankfulness, as well it 
might, for England alone had unswervingly held the 
upright course, never shared the prey, never felt the 
hand of the spoiler, never suffered one defeat. The 
one grief was, that the blind eyes and darkened mind 
of the good old King, George ill., could take no part 
in the joy which his consta&cy had won, and which 
his children and country were reaping. 

Everywhere, save in England, invasion and violence 
had been like a flood, sweeping away the old land- 
marks, till scarcely a kingdom was left that knew its 
own boundary. Small states had been ruined past 
restoration ; kings had been set up, and had acquired 
claims that could not be disregarded, and the con- 
fusion might bring forth endless wars. It was there- 
fore resolved that a congress should take place at 
Vienna for the adjustment of all these differences, 
and that all the various powers should send plenipo- 
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tentiaries there to meet, and by whose decision they 
should abide. 

In the meantime, Louis xviii. had resumed his 
sway. The gay philosophical young prince had 
become a keen, selfish, luxurious old man, good- 
natured, fond of ease, and without much faith or 
principle. Large and gouty, he did not please the 
French lore of display, and was called in consequence 
by contemptuous names, while the people had no 
heart to feel for the Duchess of Angoulgme, and only 
grumbled at her grave saddened manner, and her 
preference for the emigrant nobility. The French 
were greatly displeased, likewise, that while Louis 
granted them a very good constitution, he did it by 
his own hereditary authority, instead of letting it 
emanate from the sovereign people. The reduction 
of the overgrown army filled the country with idle 
and discontented men, and there was a general spirit 
of disaffection, which the friends of Napoleon were 
not slow to foment. Their token was the violet, with 
the whisper, " To return in spring." 

And in spring he did return. On the court of 
France, on the Congress of Vienna, burst the tidings 
that the enemy was at large. He had stolen away 
from a ball at Elba, while his mother and Pauline 
were doing the honours, and on the 1st of March 
1815 had landed close to Antibes. At the first sight 
of him his old soldiers in the various garrisons rushed 
to embrace him. If they hesitated, he called to 
them to fire on him — fire on their father — and with 
shouts of affection they hurried to his side, his army 
increasing at each step. Louis xviii. looked round 
him, and saw scarcely any one to depend on. Marshal 
Ney made great professions, and on being offered the 
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command, declared that he would bring back Buonar 
parte to Paris in an iron cage. But at Besangon he 
met with letters and persuasions from his old master, 
so strong, that his honour to the new one gave way; 
he made an address to his troops in favour of 
Napoleon, and crying, " Vive TEmpereur !" the shout 
was re-echoed with transport. He was treated by 
Napoleon with the utmost distinction, but his own 
honourable nature revolted against his treason, and 
he never held up his head after his broken promise. 

His defection opened the road to Paris. Louis 
xviii. fled to Ghent ; the Duke of Angoul^me tried to 
raise Toulon; the Duke of Berri, La Vendue; and 
Maria Theresa went to Bordeaux, where she showed 
such spirit and discretion, that Napoleon called her 
the only man of her family : but it was all in vain; 
the army was madly attached to the Emperor, and 
she was forced to sail to England only a year after 
she had left it. Murat, who had found the Congress 
of Vienna unwilling to confirm him in the possession 
of Naples, tried to raise Italy on behalf of his brother- 
in-law, and marched northwards with an army ; but 
he was defeated by the Austrians, and came back 
saying to his wife, " All is lost, Caroline, except my 
own life, which I have not been able to throw away." 
Finding the Austrians advancing on him, he left his 
queen to take care of Naples, and fled to France, 
intending to join his brother-in-law ; but Buonaparte 
only sent him a cold message to wait till he was 
wanted. 

Napoleon was received at Paris with transports of 
joy, and scarcely a soldier failed to hasten to obey 
his summons to the beloved eagles. The Grand 
Army was renewed in all its formidable strength ; 
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but it was a bad omen for him that the cunning and 
far-sighted politician, Talleyrand, chose rather to 
abide by the fortunes of Louis xviii. than to join the 
restored Emperor. The allies, breaking up their con- 
gross in haste, were mustering their forces to crush 
him once more. England and Prussia were the first 
in the field, and, their tax)ops entering Flanders, 
planned the invasion of France. Napoleon had 
recourse to his old tactics of falling with his full force 
upon each army singly, and dashed off towards Brus- 
sels to encounter Wellington and Bliicher before the 
other allies could join them. He hoped to get 
between the two, separate them, and drive them back, 
for he said that though one Englishman might be set 
against one Frenchman, two Dutchmen, Prussians, or 
Germans, were hardly equivalent to one of his men ; 
and of English troops there were few in proportion, 
and those chiefly new recruits, with but a small 
number of the tried soldiers of the Peninsula. 

Accordingly, he attacked the two armies in the 
villages around Brussels. On the 16th of June he 
fell upon Bliicher at Ligny, and after a well-con- 
tested struggle drove him back to Wavre, much 
hurt by a fall fi'om his horse. At the same time 
Ney had attacked the Prince of Orange and his 
division of the English army at Quatre-Bras, and 
had been beaten off, though he fought like a man 
who only longed for death. Still the Prussians had 
been so far separated from the English, that Napoleon 
judged it a fit time for a desperate stroke against 
Wellington, who was gathering his forces on the 
slopes of Waterloo, on the main road to Brussels. 

"I have them, these English I" cried Napoleon. 
** Sire," said Soult, " I know them. They will die 
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on the field before they leave it" From the ch&teau 
of Hougomont, to the farm of La Haye Sainte, the 
English were drawn up in the fields of rye, an ex- 
panse of about two miles. - From eleven in the 
morning till late in the day of the 18th of June 
1815, there was a fierce and hotly contested struggle 
for the buildings of Hougomont, the spot where 
the slaughter was greatest; while, on the crest of 
the ridge, the British infantry, drawn up in squares, 
endured every charge of the French, repeated hour 
after hour. The Emperor, who stood all this time 
under a tree near the farm of La Belle Alliance, 
finally resolved that his choicest troops, his old 
Imperial Guard, should be sent against these obsti- 
nate squares, hoping to sweep them away. He sent 
Ney at their head, and rode himself to address them 
— the last words he was ever to speak to his soldiers. 
On they went, with the shout of "Vive TEmpereur 1" 
They charged the impenetrable squares, but still 
without effect ; and as they gave back, the English 
began to advance upon them — their retreat became 
a flight, and they went headlong down the slope, 
while the cry of consternation was heard, ^^Sanve 
quipeidi The Guard is driven back !" 

The victory was with the English ; and to com- 
plete it, Bliicher, who had all day been struggling 
through muddy roads to bring his troops and 
artillery up from Wavre, made his appearance just 
in time to take up the pursuit, and ruin the Grand 
Army beyond recovery. Waterloo was the most 
glorious of all the English victories, but it had been 
purchased by heavy losses. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick had been killed, and so many of Wellington's 
own personal friends had fallen, that he might well 
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Bay that a victory was the most dreadful thing in 
the world, except a defeat. In fact, the French 
always consoled themselyes by declaring that Water- 
loo was only lost because those rogues of English 
could not find out when they were beaten. 

When Napoleon saw his Guard driven back, and 
the Prussians on the field, he beheld his last hope 
gone. He rode away in the dusk of the summer 
evening, while his carriage and equipments became 
the prey of the Prussians. On his arrival at Paris, 
his brother Lucien, his friend in adversity, tried to 
brace him to decided measures, but found him so 
altered and irresolute, that he told him the smoke, 
of the battle had turned his brain. 

Defence was impossible; the Prussians and English 
were in full march on Paris, and the army was anni- 
hilated. Lucien finally drew up another resignation 
of the crown in favour of the little Napoleon ii.; the 
fallen Emperor signed it ; and leaving Paris a second 
time to receive Louis xviii., hurried away to Eoche- 
fort, in hopes of sailing for America. Twice, in 
former times, he had escaped from the British 
cruisers, but he could do so no more. Thirty 
English vessels were on the watch, and he found 
himself obliged to surrender to Captain Maitland, of 
the " Bellerophon," one hundred days since he had 
landed in France. He was taken to Plymouth 
harbour, where he remained, while the allies, again 
meeting at Paris, deliberated on his fate. 

They came to the resolution that he should be 
kept in captivity in the island of St. Helena, so lone 
a rock in the Atlantic, that there was little chance 
that he could escape, or hold conmiunication with 
his partisans. On the 4th of August 1815, the 
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"Northumberland" sailed with him, his faithful 
General Bertrand, and a few other attendants, who 
were resolved on sharing his fortunes. A country 
house named Longwood, was fitted up for him, and 
he was placed under the custody of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. 

There was as little dignity in his fall as there had 
been in his grandeur. He fretted, chafed, and in- 
trigued, in his captivity ; looked with less and less 
candour on the past ; excused, instead of repenting, 
his misdeeds ; and showed ill-temper and ingratitude 
even to the friends who had exiled themselves for 
his sake. Sir Hudson Lowe, an anxious man, 
oppressed with a sense of his responsibility, 
tormented him by jealous precautions, and by abs- 
taining from acknowledging his pretensions to be 
treated as a sovereign ; and this led to petty strifes, 
engendering bitter hatred. His health was in the 
meantime rapidly giving way from the terrible 
disease, cancer in the stomach, the same complaint 
of which his father had died, and which had begun 
to prey on him as early as the battle of Borodino. 
He gradually declined ; and after having confessed, 
and received the rites of his Church, he became 
delirious from weakness and suffering, and with the 
words " THe d^Arrrde " on his lips, he expired, in the 
midst of a terrific hurricane, on the 5th of May 1821. 

He was buried in a green valley, beneath some 
weeping willows, which had been favourites with 
him ; the coffin was covered with the cloak that he 
had worn at Marengo, and he received the solemn 
and impressive honours of a soldier's funeral. 

There his body lay until the year 1840, when the 
French idolatry of his memory was gratified by 
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bringing it home, and giving it a magnificent funeral' 
in the Church of the Invalides, attended by royalty, 
and by his only surviving brother, Jerome. What- 
ever he was to the French when alive, he is to the 
nation at present what St Louis and Henri rv. were 
to their forefathers. 



The Buonobjparte Family, 

The English and Prussian troops marched direct 
from Waterloo to Paris ; Louis xviii. came with 
them; and, soon after, the Austrian and Eussian 
armies arrived with their emperors. 

Louis XVIII. restored all the works of art of which 
other nations had been robbed, and statues and 
pictures were sent to their proper homes, and re- 
ceived with transport by the people, whose pride 
and delight they had always been. The public 
buildings named after Napoleon's victories had their 
titles changed, partly to save them from the 
vengeance of the allies.. Bliicher was on the point 
of blowing up the noble bridge of Jena ; and to 
Talleyrand's intercessions replied, "I would do it 
with pleasure if Prince Talleyrand were sitting in 
the middle of it;'' but the Duke of Wellington's 
arrival saved the structure. 

The restored king pardoned every one except 
Marshal Ney and two others, of whom one, Lava- 
lette, was saved by the contrivance of his wife. Ney 
had nearly escaped ; he was hidden by his connections 
in Auvergne, until his place of concealment was 
betrayed to a chance visitor by the sight of his 
beautiful Egyptian sabre, which had been carelessly 
left on a sofa. He was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
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to die. He listened to the counsel of a poor sentry, 
who begged him not to face death without turning to 
his God ; and after having confessed, he stood before 
the file of soldiers, as if they had been the enemy, 
called out, " Comrades, fire !" and died a brave man, 
expiating the one crime of which he had been guilty. 
Lab6doy^re likewise was shot, for having been one 
of the foremost to break his faith with Louis xviil. 

On the tidings of Waterloo, Murat had wandered 
back to Calabria ; but his wife, after showing much 
courage and good sense, had been forced to surrender 
Naples to the Austrians and English, and had been 
taken a prisoner to Vienna. He found no friend, 
and wandered about as a wretched outcast, until he 
fell into the hands of the Sicilian authorities. The 
king whose throne he had occupied was not generous 
enough to spare him when he could do no further 
harm. A tribunal of officers was appointed to try 
him, and sentenced him to die; whereupon he 
wrote an affectionate letter to his wife, and when 
brought out for execution, kissed a cornelian on 
which her head was engraved, and called out to the 
soldiers, "Aim at my heart, spare my face — fire!" 
So by a soldier's death perished this mere dashing 
hussar officer, who owed both his elevation and his 
fall to no personal qualities of his own, but merely 
to his relationship to Napoleon. 

Caroline spent the rest of her life in Bohemia; 
and her sisters, Elisa and Pauline, sank into obscu- 
rity in Italy. 

Napoleon's widow, Maria Louisa, was created 
Duchess of Parma and Placentia, where she reigned 
under the protection of Austria till her death. The 
child who began life as King of Rome, and for a 
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few days was Napoleon ii., was bred up at Vienna 
iks Duke of Eeichstadt, and was a fine promising 
youth, a great favourite with Francis IL, but with 
his heart set on the thought of his father, and 
eagerly interested whenever he could meet one of 
his old companions in arms. Many a thought was 
turned towards the boy by the Buonapartists ; and 
his death, in 1832, in his twenty-first year, was 
keenly felt by them. 

Joseph died, leaving only daughters. Lucien lived 
till old age in the little principality of Canino, which 
he had bought from the Pope, and where he occu- 
pied himself with researches into the Etruscan anti- * 
quities, in which the Italian soil abounds ; and his 
son Charles became a distinguished naturalist in 
America. Louis wrote various books, and made an 
ineffectual attempt to defend his brother's memory. 
His only surviving son, Louis Napoleon, made two 
attempts to raise the Buonapartists in France, but 
was unsuccessful, spent some years in prison, and at 
length was allowed to retire to England. Jerome's 
princess-wife, Catharine of Wiirtemberg, refused to 
forsake him in his adversity, and her faithful affec- 
tion extorted from her relations kindness aAd support 
for him. 

Eugene Beauhamais likewise met with favour for 
the sake of his Bavarian wife, as well as for his own. 
He retained the title of Prince, and his children 
made royal marriages ; his son was the husband of a 
Bussian Grand Duchess ; and his daughters married, 
the one the Emperor of Brazil, and the other, Oscar 
Bemadotte, King of Sweden. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE PEACE. 1816-1846. 
PART I. — THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 1815. ♦ 

Such is the name that has been given to the period 
of comparative calm and, at first, of reaction which 
succeeded the long revolutionary war. The genera- 
tion which had suffered so bitterly were naturally 
disposed to have a terror of all that had led to the 
recent miseries of Europe, and looking to immediate 
causes, naturally thought them owing to the spirit of 
revolution and the craving for popular government^ 
forgetting the provocation that had been given by 
centuries of ever-increasing oppression. 

Before the sixteenth century, in the chief countries 
of Europe, the Crown had been held in check, some- 
times in bondage, by the nobles, and they had used 
their power to tread down and misuse their serfs. 
In point of fact, the kings had come in as hereditary 
chiefs of the conquering race, and there had been a 
far smaller interval between them and their great 
feudal vassals, than there was between the vassals 
and the peasantry, the conquered race. The only 
middle class was represented by the burghers, some 
of whom derived their privileges from old Eoman 
times, while others had used their wealth and power 
of self-defence to obtain the like grants. The Church 
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had for many ages stood between the poor and their 
oppressors, but increasing wealth, and therewith 
corruption, had tended more and more to make her 
clergy forget their mission, and rank themselves 
among the oppressors, though still they were lavish 
of alms. 

The wars which culminated in the sixteenth cen- 
tury in each country had tended to destroy the 
greatest feudal nobles, who were on a level with the 
princes. In England, France, and Spain they had 
been either absorbed into royalty or had perished 
altogether, and only the secondary order existed at 
all. In the Empire, these vassals had grown into 
almost independent sovereigns, and in Italy, most of 
the free cities had been made into principalities by 
powerful citizens, with the sanction of the Emperor. 
The general result was that, in every country towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, the sovereign was 
infinitely more powerful and uncontrolled than ever 
before. 

England was the first to feel the yoke intolerable, 
and having the advantage of a strong middle class 
and a definite constitution, she succeeded in limit- 
ing the power of the Crown, and establishing a 
balance -between royalty, nobility, and middle class 
before the close of the seventeenth century. The 
peasantry had never been so much oppressed as in 
other countries, and as the younger children of the 
nobles inherited no privileges, and there was never any 
bar to a man of any condition rising to the highest 
distinction, there were no such class hatreds and 
heart-burnings as in France. 

There the royal power went on growing \mchecked, 
and the dependence in which the nobility were kept 
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hindered even the best of them from improving the 
condition of their peasantry. At last the misery 
became such, that the king's first conscientious relaxa- 
tion of power brought on- the Revolution, in the 
frantic desire of the populace to destroy everything 
connected with the past. Half in self-defence, half 
with the desire to propagatef their opinions, the 
French set about to overthrow all the thrones around 
them, and as the lust of conquest set in, to assimilate 
not only the kingdoms but the free states to their 
own. Then came the military despotism of Napoleon, 
perfecting the army, and conquering everywhere by 
land, while the endeavour was made to form Europe 
into an empire, the countries ruled by vassal kings, 
sweeping down all old landmarks, and carrying out 
the system which one master mind had restored. 

Now that this Empire had fallen, came the ques- 
tion what could be restored, and what ought to be 
restored. The business of the Congress of Vienna 
was to settle this question, leaving each sovereign to 
xirrange with his own country what should there be 
set up again. 

The Pope, Pius vii., had been already restored to 
Rome, and Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, and Ravenna, of 
which the Papal States had been deprived in 1796, 
were given back to thesa. The art-treasures of the 
Vatican, which the French had carried off to adorn 
the Louvre, were restored. Some persons thought 
that the Pope's poverty and distress would give an 
opportunity for purchasing them for English galleries, 
but the Duke of Wellington wrote that it would be 
a more generous part to assist in giving the means of 
carrying them to their proper home ; and this counsel 
was carried out. 
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The first step taken by the Pope on his return 
Was to restore the Jesuits, regarding them as the 
order most fitted to work at the restoration of reli- 
gion and the re-edification of the Chiu*ch, as indeed in 
many respects they were ; but the inherent defect of 
their system, namely, the identification of the Papacy 
with the Church, and the consequent idolatry thereof, 
has caused it to effect as much evil as good, and to for- 
feit the confidence which at that time it enjoyed from 
the princes who then consented to its restoration. 

The old Empire could not be restored, for the sub- 
ject kings would no longer return to their vassalage. 
So all the German States joined in a great confedera- 
tion, consisting of thirty-nine States, large and small, 
reaching from Austria downwards to the free towns 
of Liibeck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort, and to 
very small duchies and principalities. The affairs of 
the whole confederation were to be directed by a 
Diet sitting at Frankfort on the Maine, but each 
State was to manage its own home affairs, except 
that all were forbidden to make war on each other, 
or to persecute any one for religious or political 
opinions. 

There were no more of the old Electors or the 
Prince Bishops, and by this Prussia was the gainer. 
She had demanded compensation for all that she had 
suffered, and the claim had been responded to by the 
assignment to her of the old bishoprics of the Rhine, 
of the old Grand Duchy of Posen and that part of 
Pomerania which had been Swedish, also the northern 
part of Saxony, of which the king was deprived as a 
supporter of Napoleon. 

Hanover was made a kingdom and received some 
fresh lands, and some exchanges of territory took 

I 
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place between Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria. Aus- 
tria likewise recovered her former possessions in 
Italy. Even Venice, the free State which had never 
belonged to the Western Empire till it was used as a 
bribe by Napoleon, was handed over to Francis ii. by 
way of compensation for the share of Poland taken 
by Russia and Prussia. As Milan was also restored 
to Austria, the north of Italy was formed into the 
Lombardo- Venetian kingdom to be vested in the 
Emperor of Austria. Maria Louisa, the daughter of 
Francis ii., wife of Napoleon, was to be Grand Duchess 
of Parma 'for her life. The dukedom was not to pass 
to her son, but to revert to its old owner, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 

Naples and Sicily had been again united under 
Ferdinand iv. ; and the King of Sardinia recovered 
his kingdom with the Ticino for the Italian boundary, 
and the old free city of Genoa added to it. 

The Flemish provinces, which had been a continual 
bone of contention between the House of Austria and 
the French, were now to be called Belgium, and were 
united to Holland, so as to form a kingdom which 
had been bestowed upon the Prince of Orange as King 
William i., just before the great battle which took 
place on Belgian soil. The only non-native sovereign 
who retained possession of his throne was Bemadotte, 
Charles John of Sweden, who had heartily joined 
the allies and had been faithful to them. He gave 
up the possession of Pomerania in consideration of 
a large sum of money, which he employed in paying 
off the loans the nation had incurred, so that Sweden 
became free from a national debt. He lived to the 
age of eighty, and with him his old French wife, 
D6sir6e Clary, whom he had married in the days of 
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his youth, and who showed herself equal to her 
position. The country prospered under him, and 
though not personally popular, he gained much honour 
and respect. 

A German lady, Madame Kriidener, had a curious 
influence. She was very devout and enthusiastic, and 
she imagined that the triumph of the allies was the 
beginning of the final victory of good over evil, and 
the beginning of the reign of peace, virtue, and the 
Gospel. The Czar Alexander became persuaded of 
the same hopeful view, and undertook to bring all the 
other sovereigns to agree to a Holy Alliance to give 
one another all possible aid, and to make the religious 
welfare of their subjects their paramount object. 
The Emperor of Austria, the King of Spain, the 
King of Prussia, and the lesser potentates signed it, 
but Louis XVIII. and the Prince Regent of England 
would only accept it as private persons, not as 
sovereigns, and they had every reason to rejoice in 
their decision, for this Holy Alliance became perverted 
into an engine for maintaining oppression. 

It was further determined at the Congress that 
the horrible practices of the Barbary pirates on the 
north coast of Africa should be put an end to. In 
the spring of 1816, the British fleet under Edward 
fellew. Lord Exmouth, proceeded to Tunis, Tripoli, 
and Algiers, where he obtained tfie release of 1792 
Christian slaves, and forced the two former States 
to pledge themselves to make no more slaves. At 
Algiers, which was a much stronger place, the Dey 
avoided such a renunciation, and demanded a ransom 
for the Sicilian and Sardinian subjects. 

Lord Exmouth was blamed for consenting to this, 
and before he had left the Mediterranean, on 
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Ascension Day, the poor coral fishers who worked in 
the harbour of Bona, under the British flag, were 
fired upon, plundered, and massacred by the fierce 
Algerine soldiery, and the flag itself torn down and 
trampled on. News of this outrage was not received 
till Lord Exmouth had reached England, but he was 
at once sent back again, and was joined at Gibraltar 
by six Dutch ships. Arriving before the city, 
Exmouth sent a letter insisting that the Dey should 
abolish Christian slavery, yield up all the slaves he 
held, restore the redemption money paid by Sicily 
and Sardinia, and release the British consul, whom 
the Dey had put into irons. In 1682, the Algerines, 
on a like threat, had blown the French consul from 
the mouth of a cannon, so there was much anxiety. 
The interpreter waited on shore with a flag of truce 
from eleven o*clock to half-past two, but no answer 
came. Immediately after his return the Algerines 
fired the first shot, and Lord Exmouth exclaimed, 
" That will do, my fine fellows ; now, fire !" 

For nine hours there was constant firing on either 
side, from the vessels on either side and the forts. 
The English lost no less than 852 men, but the havoc 
in the Algerine fleet and city was tremendous. All 
night the whole scene of ruin was lighted up by nine 
Algerine ships on fire in the harbour. 

The next morning the Dey sullenly accepted the 
English terms, and in the course of the next three 
days, 1083 Christian slaves arrived from the country 
in a most miserable state of destitution, but in trans- 
ports of joy, crowding pell-mell into the boat, and 
with one accord blessing the King of England and 
his Admiral, " who had delivered them from a second 
hell." 
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PART II.— SCMJTH AMERICA. 1817-1826. 

The coast line and great part of the interior of 
Central and Southern America had been settled and 
subdued by Spain, with the exception of Brazil, 
which belonged to Portugal, and Guiana, where the 
French and Dutch had settlements. The country 
had beei^ held in the most absolute subjection. 
Governors and their officials were sent out from 
Spain, and held the colonists and natives under a 
heavy yoke ; taxation was heavy, the produce was 
bound to go to the mother country, and no imports 
cofild be procured save from thence. Even the 
clergy were kiept in close subjection to the Spanish 
sovereign, who exacted a heavy tariff even on bulls 
of indulgence from the Pope. Remote from all 
wholesome public opinion, the clergy were for the 
most part of a low stamp, and the population, Span- 
ish, negro, and native, and the half-castes produced 
by all these, were alike sunk in degrading ignorance 
and superstition, while such religion as they professed 
had hardly any influence upon their lives and morals. 
Already in the early times of the French Revolution 
there had been a struggle in Caraccas, when Fran- 
cisco de Miranda made an endeavour at liberating 
Venezuela, not without encouragement from Eng- 
land; but it failed, and the English Government 
decided that it would only be doing harm if they 
attempted to free a country where the people had no 
power of ruling themselves. 

When, in 1808, Napoleon overthrew the royal 
family of Spain, he had no fleet, and could not stretch 
out his hand over her colonies. They were at first 
loyal, and sent large contributions to the support of 
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the national resistance in Spain. In Mexico, a 
governor who showed some inclination to submit to 
Buonaparte was arrested in his bed, and sent to the- 
prisons of the Inquisition. However, the junta that 
governed the Spanish patriots were.exacting, scornful, 
and contemptuous of the claims of the colonists. 
They were so persuaded that Spaniards were the 
bom rulers of the west, that one of them averred 
that while a Manchegan muleteer or Castilian cob- 
bler remained in existence, he had an inherent right 
to govern the Indies. 

Discontent soon prevailed, and a village priest 
named Miguel Hidalgo began a great revolt *in 
Mexico. He and his friend Morales were both de- 
feated and put to death, but a band of outlaws still 
remained in the mountains, living as robbers. How- 
ever, Simon BoUvar, a native of the Caraccas like 
Miranda, had again raised the colonists of Venezuela, 
and, though defeated, he persevered If Ferdinand vii. 
had been willing to grant freedom of institutions to 
his colonial subjects, and relieved them from their 
galling political inferiority to the native Spaniards, 
he might have retained them, but he was not the 
man to understand this. The insurrection in Vene- 
zuela broke out again, and in 1817 Bolivar began 
a series of victories, which continued until in 1822 
he obtained recognition of the freedom of the Colum- 
bian Republic, which included New Granada and 
Venezuela. 

Ferdinand vii. had, in fact, promised a better con- 
stitution to all his subjects according to the terms of 
the Congress of Vienna, but he had tried to take 
back what he had given, considering absolute power 
as his right, — such absolute power as had been pos- 
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sessed by his forefathers before the Revolution. 
However, the Spaniards, accustomed to self-govern- 
ment and irregular warfare for so many years, were 
in no state to be coerced, and there were disturb- 
ances which resulted in his guards being dispersed, 
while he himself was forced into accepting a con- 
stitution framed by the Cortes on Liberal principles. 

Louis XVIII. and his brother decided on interfering 
to support Ferdinand, much against the will of their 
own Liberal party, and the Duke of Ango^l6me was 
sent in command of an army of 91,000 men to invade 
Spain. They had scarcely any fighting, the country 
people welcomed them, and they observed good dis- 
cipline, and paid for everything. The Cortes re- 
treated from Madrid, taking the king with them. 
The French followed, besieged the city, and took the 
peninsula of the Trocadero by storm. The place was 
surrendered, and Ferdinand was released, and again 
returned to the exercise of the old powers of the 
Crown of Spain ; but he was a weak and foolish man, 
who exerted Uttle authority, and was chiefly under 
the control of his brother, Don Carlos. 

The failure of this attempt in Spain gave a strong 
impulse to the determination of the American 
colonists, and it also decided Canning, who was then 
at the head of the English Government, to permit 
them to free themselves, instead of crushing them. 

Everywhere insurrections were taking place, often 
stained with horrible cruelties, and seldom led by 
men capable of much beyond a guerilla warfare. 
Bolivar was most really able among them, and at one 
time hoped to unite all Spanish America into one 
great confederation, resembling the English one of 
the United States; but he was not a Washington, 
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and even if he had been as great a statesman as he 
was a general, he had no good materials to work 
upon. The lands were too scattered, and their 
inhabitants too ignorant, untrained, and often too 
savage, to unite like the Americans of the noiili. 
He continued to be the leading influence in the con- 
federation of Columbia, latterly with the title of 
dictator ; but he had become fond of power, and so 
tyrannical that the people, rising against him, over- 
threw him, and he died broken-hearted. 

To go through the history of the various revolu- 
tions and diverse forms of government that have 
been attempted in the Spanish States of America 
would be impossible. It will be enough to say that 
all shook themselves free from the mother country, 
and that most of them have been in a turbulent state 
ever since. 

Brazil had been the refuge of the Portuguese royal 
family. There the imbecile Queen, Maria I., died in 
1816, and her son, Joao VI., preferred that pleasant 
land to his native home, and remained at Rio. The 
mother country, Portugal, thus found itself treated 
as a dependence of its colony, and there were great 
discontents. JoSo was compelled to return home 
to Lisbon, in 1821, to appease them, leaving his 
son, Pedro, viceroy in Brazil Before JoSo landed, 
the Portuguese forced him to swear to a free con- 
stitution, and at the same time the Brazilians 
proclaimed his son Pedro their Emperor, and them- 
selves independent of Portugal. 

Don Miguel, the second son of JoSo, did all he 
could to overthrow the new arrangement, and raised 
troops against his father and the Liberal party, so 
that the poor old king had to take refuge on board 
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an English vessel in the Tagus. However, Miguel 
followed him, confessed his errors, and went into 
exile. JoSo then, to avert a war, resigned Brazil to 
his son Pedro, and died soon after, in 1826. 

Thus Brazil, like the rest of the southern continent, 
with the single exception of the two colonies of 
Ouiana and Cayenne, was separated from the mother 
country. 

PART in. — THE RESTORATION. 1815-1825. 

Louis XVIII. had neither the conscientiousness non 
the passive courage of his elder brother, but he was 
a far more prudent and able man. Had he been on 
the throne in 1787, he would not have doggedly 
remained at the helm, without using any guiding 
force, till he was swept down the rapids into the 
cataract, but would either have diverted the course 
of the stream or escaped from the boat A -caustic, 
but quiet, freethinker in his youth, he came back 
much the same in his old age ; but his wariness and 
experience, and his exquisite manners and tact, 
obtained for him that sort of popularity which comes 
of never giving personal offence. 

But he had dangerous elements to deal with. 
There were the mass of the people,/ wearied, worn 
out and exhausted with war, yet jealous of the glory 
they had acquired, and dreading, beyond everything, 
the return of the oppressions they had suffered from 
king, nobility, and clergy. There were the Bona- 
partist nobility and officials, to whom promises had 
been made, but who loathed the change, and watched 
for the chances of restoring their master. And 
there were the old nobility, chiefly emigrant, who 
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looked on themselves, often with good reason, as> 
impoverished and ruined sufferers in a just cause, 
entitled to the highest favour, and full compensation 
for all their wrongs ; while the people regarded them, 
also not without reason, as runaways, who had 
deserted their own cause, striven to bring back 
oppressions by force of foreign arms, and now would 
fain restore the old r6gime. There too were the 
clergy, who regarded the old papal and monarchical 
system as divine, and held it a sacred duty to estab- 
lish their own former rights, and curb the people to 
unqualified submission. 

And at the head of the party of the clergy and 
the emigrants were all the rest of the immediate 
royal family, the Count of Artois, who, after his dis- 
sipated youth, had become a devout disciple of the 
Jesuits, his sons, the Dukes of Angoul^me and Berri, 
and his daughter-in-law, Maria* Theresa, the orphan 
of the Temple, the most resolute and sensible, as well 
as the most pious of the family, but too much crushed 
by the sorrows of her girlhood to make herself 
popular. Louis Philippe, the Duke of Orleans, had 
relations -with both the emigrants and the offspring 
of the Revolution, and lived quietly, biding his time.. 

The King had Prince TaUeyrand for his chief adviser 
at the outset, a man who by birth belonged to the 
highest of the nobility, though his power and fapoie 
had come from the Revolution, and who was probably 
the cleverest man in Europe. A charter was granted 
to the nation, by which there was to be a representa- 
tive Government, consisting of a House of Peers, 
chosen by the king from among the nobility, and a 
Chamber of Deputies, elected by those who paid 300 
francs in taxes by the year. Every one was declared 
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equal in the sight of the law, and all were eligible to 
all kinds of offices ; there was to be full liberty of 
conscience, and the seignorial rights were utterly 
abolished, while the Code ^apol^on continued the law 
of the land, making all arraagements uniform through- 
out France, and keeping all executive details in the 
hands of Government. The clergy likewise remained 
dependent on Govemm^it. Their estates had been 
entirely alienated, and tithes had been abolished; 
and they continued to be salaried according to their 
rank, and the charge laid on them by the Govern- 
ment itself. The religious orders could not recover 
their original property, but they were free to return 
to France, and to accept fresh endowments ; and the 
old generation, who had seen the terrible fruits of 
atheism and revolution, gladly welcomed the churcL 

But two forces were pulling opposite ways, and 
the younger race dreaded and thwarted with jealous 
heed each resumption of power by the Crown, and 
dreaded the accession of the Count of Artois, just as 
that of the Duke of York was feared in the time of 
Charles ii. Talleyrand had to resign, and first the 
Duke of Eichelieu, and then Decazes, a personal 
favourite of Louis, headed the ministry, while various 
changes, but none of any duration or importance, 
took place in the manner of electing the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The second son of the Count of Artois, the Duke 
of Berri, had married Caroline, daughter of the King 
of the Two Sicilies ; and her sister, Marie Am^lie, was 
the wife of the Duke of Orleans. On the night of 
the 13th of February 1820, just as the Duke of Berri 
had handed his wife into her carriage at the door of 
the Opera House, he was stabbed in the breast, and 
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only lived long enough for the kihg to come to him 
in a little room in the theatre, whither he had been 
carried. 

" Uncle," he said, " let me kiss your hand for the 
last time ;" and he added, " I entreat for the life of 
that man. Let me die in peace, and my last moments 
thus be sweetened." He breathed his last immedi- 
ately after. 

The assassin proved to be a journeyman saddler, 
named Louvel, who had grown up during the worst 
times of the Revolution, and had been bred in the 
wildest sentiments. He said that the Bourbons were 
tyrants and enemies to France, and that he had killed 
the Duke of Berri as the youngest of them. He 
seems to have been unconnected with any plot, but 
the royalist party, who disliked Decazes, tried to fix 
the guilt upon him. The king at first was resolved 
to support his friend. " My child," he said, " I insist 
on you remaining ; they shall not separate you from 
me." But the Count of Artois declared that he could 
not stay at Court with Decazes, and the Duchess of 
Angoul^me urged her uncle to part with him. The 
minister heard of these entreaties, and retired, while 
the Duke of Richelieu returned to the head of affairs. 

A few months later a son of the murdered prince 
was bom, and christened Henri. He was created at 
the same time Duke of Bordeaux. He was the darling 
and the hope of the elder branch, but a disappoint- 
ment to those who had hoped to see a new dynasty 
come in with the House of Orleans. 

The Duke of Angoul^me made a triumphant entry 
into Paris, and was warmly congratulated by the 
people, who were charmed to see their armies once 
more. 
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The king's health was fast dechning, and he sank 
into a feeble state, in which the only thing that 
seemed to give him any sense of enjoyment was to be 
taken out in the carriage with eight horses going aC 
the top of their speed. He was constantly nodding 
asleep over the bronze table at which he usually sat, 
and the constant falls forward had produced a bruise 
on his forehead. Ill as he was, he insisted on appear- 
ing at the public reception on his birthday, but he 
was carried from it hardly conscious. 

He begged to be taken to Versailles, where he had 
had his furniture arranged so as to make his rooms 
exactly like those of his youthful days. There he 
awaited the end, saying to his brother, ^'I have 
shifted and tacked, like Henri iv., between two 
parties. Yet, unlike him, I die in my bed. Do as I 
have done, and you '11 reign well, and in peace." 

He was induced to receive the last rites of the 
Church, but without professing to do so for any 
reason, save to avoid distressing his family. After- 
wards he took leave of them. "The Charter," he 
said, "is my best inheritance; preserve it, brother, 
for me, for yourself, and your subjects, and for this 
child," — laying his hand on the head of the little 
Duke of Bordeaux, and sajring, " May you be wiser 
and happier than your parents ! " 

The next morning, the 16th of September 1824, on 
undrawing his curtains, he was found to have breathed 
his last. 

The new king, Charles x., was some years younger 
than his brother, and had few signs of age about 
him. He was upright, active, and full of grace 
and vigour, with all the charm of manner belonging 
to his family, and a power of winning affection; 
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but he had much less prudence and good sense 
than Louis, and was persuaded that the nearer he 
could approach to the old order of things the better 
it would be. He loved all the old titles,. creating his 
son Dauphin, and causing the Duke of Orleans to be 
called Royal Highness, without regard to the danger 
that old associations might be revived among the 
people. 

His coronation, which took place the following 
year, 1826, at Eheims, on the 25th of May, was 
extraordinarily splendid, and cost four million francs. 
The old coronation oath was altered into one to main- 
tain the Constitution, the Charter, and the Roman 
Catholic Church; but all that it was possible to 
imitate from the olden time was carried out, though 
the spirit had departed, and a true renewal was im- 
possible. The holy ampulla, with the oil said to have 
been brought by a dove for the anointing of Clovis, 
had been demolished by the envoy of the Convention, 
but the clergy professed to have recovered another 
sacred vessel of oil. The robings and disrobings, the 
girding with the sword of Charlemagne, the putting 
on the velvet boots by Talleyrand, the fastening of 
the spurs by the Dauphin, the high mass, where the 
monarch, as being in minor orders, partook of the 
chalice, the homage of the peers of France, occupied 
altogether six hours, and the Dauphin and Tallejrrand 
were absolutely overcome by the heat and oppression, 
though the king, who was strong and wiry, endured 
better. 

He and his son were thoroughly in eariaest. To 
Talleyrand all was an absurd mockery and pageant, 
and as to the other spectators — to some it was a 
mournful attempt to bring back forms whose spirit 
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and reality had vanished, like the oil from the 
ampulla ; to others a splendid sight, but one which, 
while they laughed at it, they watched jealously, as 
auguring ill for their freedom. 

PART IV. — THE CARBONARI. 1816-1823. 

Whatever the French dominion had been in other 
places, it had brought relief to Italy from much 
exaction and oppression. The Viceroy, Eugene 
Beauhamais, had been kind and beneficent, and for 
the most part the Italians had been by no means 
unwilling to share in the honours of Napoleon. 

When the allied powers were gaining ground 
against him, freedom frcnn foreign rule had been 
promised to the Italians, and it was thus a great 
disappointment when the ruling families, almost all 
being now branches either of the House of Austria or 
of Bourbon, came back under the protection of the 
hated Austrian government, and when so large a 
portion of the north was actually handed over to the 
alien emperor as its direct sovereign. 

Moreover, these princes had been so thoroughly 
terrified by the Revolution and its consequences, that 
the reaction was violent; and they imagined that 
everjrthing was dangerous which tended to raise the 
nation above the sluggish, indolent state of indiffer- 
ence in which enslavement had kept them. They 
cared nothing that this condition had fostered many 
vices, of which cowardice, untruthfulness, were pro- 
minent ones, making the Italians very hard to deal 
with, and that all commercial prosperity had long 
deserted the country. They thought their only safety 
lay in enforcing absolute submission, and the strictest 
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adherence to Eomanism, while all modem improve- 
ment was dreaded. 

The Inquisition was restored, and though the 
power of death was no longer in its hands, it could 
imprison, silence, and proscribe books. Everywhere 
there was strict revision of all that issued from the 
press. Nothing that could instil ideas of freedom 
was permitted on the stage, historical facts relating 
to the old glories of independent times were sup- 
pressed, and education was confined to the very 
Lrow^t range, science and history being alike 
distrusted, and the spirit of inquiry crushed out. 
Persons lost their offices, not from any misconduct, 
but simply because they had served in the former 
state of things, and the Code Napoleon was no longer 
in force. 

All this caused much distress and many grievances, 
which were only partly lessened by the rush of 
travellers who gladly profited by the peace, to see 
the wonderful and beautiful country which had so 
long been closed to them. The scenery, the antiqui- 
ties, the art treasures, the picturesque life, and the 
ceremonies of the church were all delightful to them,' 
and the lower classes of the inhabitants were as yet 
contented with the easy indolent life that their simple 
habits and delicious climate enabled them to enjoy 
without exertion. 

Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia was the sovereign 
least inclined to absolutism and least devoted to the 
Austrians. The lesser powers were entirely in their 
hands. Every official in Rome was an ecclesiastic, 
and all attempts at progress were kept heedfully 
down in the Papal States, while the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, under a weak king and unscrupulous 
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queen, suffered the most of all. The discontented in 
tJiese places were chiefly the more intelligent members 
of the nobility, who longed for something beyond the 
frivolous life of amusement to which they were con- 
demned, the soldiers and officials who had been 
trained up during the French occupation, and the 
professors and scholars who had been forbidden to 
teach. Amongst these, even before the treaty of 
Vienna, a secret society had been formed called that 
of the Carbonari. Some of them were violent 
democrats, others simply wanted constitutional 
government, but they formed a net-work all over 
Italy, and had much influence with many persons. 

In 1820, the Neapolitans and Sicilians called upon 
King Ferdinand to grant them such a constitution 
as the Spaniards had for the time obtained, and made 
such a sudden revolt, with so much violence, that in 
his alarm he granted them all that they demanded, 
but greatly against his will. The same heavings were 
felt in Germany, where the people could not forget 
that constitutional government had been recommended 
at the Congress of Vienna, and everywhere people 
pointed to the British Constitution as their model, 
and the object of their wishes, without always re- 
flecting that the same system will not always suit all 
nations alike, and that people must be taught to 
govern themselves conscientiously and prudently 
before they can be allowed to do so. 

The Holy Alliance was appealed to, and the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia and the Prince of 
Prussia decided that the rising of the Sicilians and 
Neapolitans was dangerous, and must be put down 
by a military force. 80,000 Austrian troops were 
marched into Italy, and the English and French fleets 

K 
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were sent to watch over the safety of the royal family. 
Ferdinand was invited to meet the sovereign at 
Laybach. He assured his Parliament that he was 
only going to obtain the recognition of their consti- 
tution, and he was taken to Leghorn in an English 
ship, thence proceeding to Laybach. 

There the Congress agreed that the Constitution, 
having been forced from the king, must be crushed. 
An Austrian army was sent to put down all resistance, 
and if that had not been enough, a Eussian army was 
to have followed ; but the Neapolitans had no such 
substance in them as to hold out. They were soon 
reduced, and the Carbonari who could be captured 
were put to death or condemned to lifelong imprison- 
ment in the castles of Naples. 

Another such insurrection broke out in Piedmont. 
The Constitution was proclaimed and the king re- 
signed, but his brother and heir, Charles Felix, who 
was just returning from Laybach, declared the abdi- 
catiqn forced and illegal, and called in the Austrian 
troops. There was a skirmish at Novena, in which 
the Liberals were defeated, and all resistance was 
put down. Victor Emmanuel would not, however, 
return to his throne, and Charles Felix became king. 
The sovereigns endeavoured to stamp out Liberal- 
ism by severe measures. Not only those who had 
actually rebelled were sentenced, but aU who had 
sympathised with them or forwarded their cause. 
Count Gonf alonieri, Silvio Pellico, and a young French- 
man, named Andryane, were among those arrested in 
Lombardy, and condemned to deaUi, but the punish- 
ment was commuted into solitary imprisonment in 
the fortress of Spielberg. Pellico and Andryane 
have left minute accounts of the dreary squalor and 
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utter silence of their captivity, of the emotions of 
their minds, and of the correspondence it was possible 
to keep up from one cell to the other. Meanwhile 
Austrian garrisons occupied all the chief fortresses 
in Northern Italy. The white uniforms were every- 
where seen, and their wearers took no pains to 
conceal their contempt for the Italians. 

Pius VII. died in 1823, and his successor, Leo xii., 
permitted a still more severe and suspicious policy. 

PART V. — ^THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 

1815-1828. 

The miseries of Greece all this time had gone on 
increasing. The inhabitants had preserved their 
faith in Christianity all through the dominion of the 
Turks, but oppression had fostered their national 
vices of falsehood, dishonesty, and treachery. They 
were so much cleverer than the Turks, that in the 
towns much of the trade and almost all relations with 
foreigners were in their hands, but they were liable 
to be plundered and murdered at any time, and were 
always obliged to pay largely to Government In 
the country, the peasants were in like manner treated 
like dogs, and the nobles lived in fastnesses on the 
mountains, the monks taking refuge in their almost 
inaccessible convents on the top of rocks and preci- 
pices. Nor were they imited among themselves. 
Deadly feuds prevailed between the families, and the 
men of each slew one another ruthlessly whenever 
they met in the open country. Such was the state 
of things, that for years and years the men of certain 
noble houses never left their castles at all, the busi- 
ness beyond the walls being entirely transacted by 
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their wives and daughters, since there was enough 
honour and mercy to make the person of a woman 
always safe. The Greeks naturally looked to the 
Eussians for aid, as their faith was the same, but the 
Eussian policy was scarcely fair towards them, since 
they were encouraged to rise in insurrection against 
their Turkish masters, and then left to bear the con- 
sequences. 

Albania — the ancient Epirus, and the land of Scan- 
derbeg— was full of a fierce independent shepherd 
race, splendid men to look at, wearing white kilts, 
richly embroidered jackets and caps, armed to the 
teeth, and full of ferocity. Some who had imper- 
fectly accepted Islam lived in the valleys, others, 
called Suliots, remained Christians, and dwelt in the 
mountains. In 1790, these Suliots had invited the 
Czar's brother Constantine to be their king, but he 
only sent a little money, and their insurrection 
brought down on them the terrible vengeance of the 
Turkish Pasha, Ali. He was a Mohammedan Alba- 
nian by birth, and was a man of great ability, who 
was bringing the whole of the province into subjec- 
tion to himself rather than to the Sultan. He 
hunted the Suliots down among their rocks and 
mountains, exterminating them wherever he went. 
At one place a wedding-party was surprised. The 
women retreated to a rock with a precipice in the 
rear, and there waited till all the men had been 
slain, when they leapt down the precipice one after 
the other rather than fall into the hands of the 
Turks. 

Ali Pasha established himself at the fortress town 
of Janina, where he had a castle, and reigned in it 
like a despot. Every one who approached him had 
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to kneel and kiss the hem of his garment, and those 
who spoke with him could never guess from his 
deportment whether favour or a cruel death were in 
store for them. He had three hundred women in 
his harem ; but he was not luxurious, and though not 
so strict a Mussulman as never to touch wine, he 
was temperate, and never spent more than an hour 
at his meals. He was merciless when offended, but 
he really tried to do justice and be upright, and 
Albania prospered better under him than in its usual 
state of anarchy. 

But the Sultan, Mahmud ii., considered him a 
rebel, and AH Pasha in return attempted to assassi- 
nate the Sultan. In 1822 he sent Pasha Bey to 
put down this daring leader. The Albanian tribes 
deserted their tyrant, and Pasha Bey reached Janina 
easily. Ali gave up the town to plunder, and 
retreated into a castle, where he held out till the 
Turks retreated. Another army was sent, which 
forced him to surrender, having secured, as he 
thought, his own life ; but the Sultan overruled this, 
and he was put to death. 

In the meantime the Greek merchants in the ports 
had been prospering, and sending their sons to be 
educated in the Universities of Western Europe, 
where they learned to think much of the olden glories 
of the Grecian name, and began to be fired with the 
longing to emulate them and to liberate their country 
from her chains. A secret society called the Hetaireia 
had been formed for working for the freedom of the 
Greeks, and to it belonged almost all the persons of 
rank and influence, and the higher and more intelli- 
gent clergy. 

In 1820 a body of Greeks rose at Jassy, in 
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Moldayia, and were headed by the Greek Prince 
Ypsilanti, who held the rank of Majbr-General in the 
Eussian service. He proclaimed the independence 
of Greece, and marched on Bucharest; but the 
Russian Emperor could not sanction the revolt, and 
his little army was soon broken up, so that he had 
to fly into Aq^tria. One small party of his followers 
under George of Olympus held out in a convent 
for thirty-six hours, and at last blew themselves up 
rather than fall into the hands of the Turks. 

The next year, 1821, however, there was an insur- 
rection all over Greece, and the peasants of Attica 
drove the Turks out of all Athens except the Acro- 
polis, and there were risings in Eoumelia and the 
Morea. But Omar Pasha and his Turkish army 
routed them in the field, burnt their villages, and 
drove them into the heights. Unhappily, these 
Greeks were themselves ferocious and treacherous, 
and cared little by what means they attempted to 
accomplish their deliverance. Thus in this same, a 
plot was detected at Constantinople for firing the 
arsenal, killing the Sultan, and raising the Greek 
population. The Turks were frightfully enraged, and 
revenged themselves by massacring thousands of 
Greeks who had never even heard of the plot, among 
them the Patriarch of Constantinople, an aged man, 
loved and respected by every one. These cruelties 
extended to Adrianople, Salonica, Smjrma, and other 
cities, which were treated in the most horrible man- 
ner. These barbarities drove the Macedonian Greeks 
into insurrection. They retreated into the peninsula 
of Cassandra, and abandoned seventy villages to be 
sacked by the Turks. The Greek merchants began 
to arm their ships with ten or twelve guns, and these 
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ddd great execution among the unwieldy vessels of 
the Turkish fleet They also sent fireships to destroy 
their enemies' vessels, and thus saved the island of 
Mitylene, where the inhabitants had risen and slain 
their Turkish masters. 

Demetrio, another brother of the Ypsilanti family, 
took the< command at Hydra, and a chief named 
Mavrocordato in the Morea. The Greeks began to 
prosper, but they used their successes with great 
cruelty. When they mastered Tripolitza, they 
sacked the place so entirely that 8000 out of 12,000 
inhabitants were killed of both sexes and all ages. 
This was taken by assault, but there was even less 
excuse for the horrible slaughter when Corinth sur- 
rendered, for the 'Conditions were violated. The 
Turks shortly after, being alarmed by an attempt of 
two adventurers on the Isle of Scio, ravaged the 
whole isle, and made a most fearful slaughter, so 
that out of 120,000 prosperous and peaceable inhabi- 
tants only 1800 remained alive. 

This was just after the Moreans had begun to hold 
a national assembly, had elected Mavrocordato as 
their president, and fixed their headquarters at 
Missolonghi. By this time Turkish cruelty and 
Greek bravery were attracting much attention in 
Western Europe, and young enthusiastic men believed 
that a race of patriot heroes had risen again. They 
called themselves Philhellenes, and many volun- 
teered to come and fight in the cause of Greece, the 
chief of these being the poet. Lord Byron, who had 
long ago sung of the thraldom of the beautiful coun- 
try in some of his finest lines — 

" 'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more." 
But the actual contact with the Hellenes themselves 
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was disappointing. Their mutual jealousies and 
rivalries, their utter want of good faith, the cowardli- 
ness of some, and the ferocity of others, made them 
very unlike the heroes they had seemed at a distance. 
Byron said he had been a fool to come among them, 
and not long after his arrival he died at Missolonghi 
in 1824. 

The Sultan now committed the war to Mehemet 
Ali, the Viceroy of Egypt, the ablest man in his ser- 
vice. He sent his adopted son, Ibrahim Pasha, to-the 
Morea, and there the Greeks were defeated again and 
again throughout the spring of 1825, although Ypsi- 
lanti made a valiant resistance. In Northern Greece 
Eedschid Pasha had an equally successful campaign, 
ending with the siege of Missolonghi, which was 
defended with extreme bravery ; but at last the com- 
munication with the sea was cut off, and the garrison 
were reduced by starvation. They would not, how- 
ever, surrender, and a large body of them sallied out 
at night, and cut their way through the enemy, so as 
to escape, while the last remnant blew themselves up 
with their powder magazine. 

Athens, too, still held out, and the perseverance of 
the patriots was obtaioing more and more notice in 
Europe. Two brave Englishmen, Lord Cochrane, a 
distinguished sailor, and General Church, came to 
fight in their cause, but found that the difficulties 
were tenfold by the quarrels of the Greeks among 
themselves ; for at a time when union alone could save 
them, there were actually seven civil wars going on 
among them. These two Englishmen succeeded in 
bringing about some sort of reconciliation, and Count 
Capo dTstrias was appointed President for seven 
years, while Lord Cochrane was made admiral of the 
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fleet, and General Church commander-in-chief. An 
army assembled to try to relieve the Greeks besieged 
in the Acropolis, but it was defeated, and Athens fell 
completely into the hands of the Turks. 

Only Corinth and Nauplia, with a few islands, 
remained to the Greeks, but in the meantime the 
allied powers of Europe had resolved to interfere, and 
endeavour to put an end to the war, by separating 
between Turk and Greek. George iv., Charles x., 
and Alexander i. therefore sent ambassadors to 
Constantinople, declaring that they could not con- 
tinue on friendly terms with the Sultan unless 
their mediation was accepted, and Greece left inde- 
pendent. At the same time their fleets were sent 
into the Levant, the English under Sir Edward 
Codrington, the French under Admiral de Rigny, 
the Eussian under Admiral Heydin, to enforce 
the demand. 

The Sultan would not hear of submitting to this 
dictation. He caused every preparation to be made 
for war, and his Vizier's final answer was thus : " The 
English motto is, ^Dieu et mm droiV "What better 
answer can we give 1 " 

While this was going on the Turkish fleet was in 
Navarino harbour, on the coast of the Morea, watched 
by the three Christian ones. The Egyptian, Under 
Ibrahim Pasha, sailed forth to join it. Codrington 
hailed the Pasha, and told him of the negotiations 
going on, offering him a safe-conduct if he wished to 
return to Egypt ; but telling him that if he chose to 
enter the harbour of Navarino, his ships would not be 
allowed to come out again. He chose to enter, and 
soon after sent out some vessels, to see whether they 
would be allowed to pass. Sir Edward Codrington 
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warned them back, and a conference took place be- 
tween the English, French, and Egyptian commanding 
adaurak. in whkh Ibrahim gave his word not to 
leave the harbour for twenty days. De Rigny and 
Godrington, trusting to this, sailed to Zante, to pro- 
cure provisions ; but they were no sooner gone than, 
only five days after the agreement, the Egyptian 
fleet came forth. On this Sir Edward returned at 
once with a small force, and drove successfully two 
divisions of the Egyptian fleet back into Navarino, 
whereupon Ibrahim revenged himself by sending 
troops inland to bum, slay^ and devastate, even up- 
rooting all the trees. 

On this the three Christian admirals entered the 
harbour, to keep watch over each ship, giving strict 
orders that not even a musket should be fired, unless 
firing should be begun on the other side. On the 
25th of September, however, a boat of one of their 
fleets was fired on, and a lieutenant and one or two 
men killed. A French and an English ship returned 
this by a discharge of musketry. Then there was a 
cannon shot off at the French vessel, and a broadside 
replied from it. The battle, thus begun by accident^ 
raged for three or four hours, and when it was over, 
there was nothing left of the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets but floating fragments. The Turks as they 
abandoned their ships set fire to them, and the allies 
were much endangered by burning vessels. About 
6000 Turks were slain ; the rest escaped to the Morea, 
and the English, who were the most exposed of the 
allies, only had seventy-five killed. 

This victory, gained as it was over a power with 
whom we professed to be at peace, was a great dis- 
tress and perplexity to the conquerors. The Greeks 
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were encouraged by it to become such dreadful 
pirates, that the English fleet was obliged to seize 
every vessel under the Greek flag, unless the captain 
could show credentials. 

Ibrahim Pasha, afraid of being cut off from Egypt, 
returned thither, and a French army was sent out to 
occupy the Morea, and keep order among the con- 
tending parties of Greeks, while Count Capo dlstrias, 
after visiting the Courts of his three allies, returned 
to rule as President, still at war, for the Turks as 
yet refused to acknowledge the independence of the 
Morea, and war continued to rage. Capo dlstrias 
was murdered, and it was felt that only a king was 
likely to hold the Greeks together. The crown was 
offered to Prince Leopofl of Saxe-Coburg, who had 
been husband to Princess Charlotte of Wales, but he 
declined a kingdom that would have brought so much 
hopeless perplexity with it. 

PART VI. — ^THE THREE DAYS OF JULY. 1824-1830. 

The French might, it was thought, have been 
gratified by their share in the victory of Navarinoj 
but their dislike to Charles x. and his ministry was 
too deep to be conquered by any successes. 

Their deepest and strongest instincts were against 
the return of the oppressions of the old system, and 
every step made towards the former state of things 
was looked on by them with hatred and jealousy. 
The Code Napoleon had done away with the law of 
primogeniture, namely, the birthright of the eldest 
son, and compelled all property to be divided equally 
among a family, with very little power of option on 
the testator's part. He could only dispose of one 
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quarter of his property as he pleased. The Royalist 
party proposed that when there was no will, this 
fourth part should go to the eldest son, but their 
opponents were so much afraid that this would tend 
to raise up a powerful nobility, that they rejected it, 
though a law was passed permitting property to be 
entailed for one generation. 

The royalists held this to be a great victory, and 
the clergy were so ill judged as to call attention to 
it by having a great procession in honour of it, in 
which all the royal family, except the Duke of Orleans, 
and all the ministry — even such men as Talle3rrand 
and Soult — ^walked, carrying tapers, to hold a religious 
service of thanksgiving for this small triumph of the 
old principles. 

Newspapers and books found great fault with the 
measures approved by the king, and Charles x. endea- 
voured to check them, by causing a law to be brought 
forward for their being all inspected and licensed 
before publication. The law was much mitigated, 
but it passed the Chambers, and this added to the 
general discontent. When on the 29th of April 1826, 
the king reviewed the National Guard, there were 
shouts of " Five la charter'* instead of " Five le Roiy^ 
but the old man drew himself up with the dignity of 
his forefathers, and said, " I came to receive homage, 
not a lesson." 

Lessons were, indeed, lost on him in one sense; 
not that he had the least desire to make a bad use of 
power, but he merely believed that the old temporal 
powers of king, clergy, and nobility were their right 
by the grace of heaven, and that it was impious to 
resist them, and weak and sinful not to exert them, 
and reconquer what had been lost. So thought many 
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of the old nobility, especially the emigrants, and after 
some changes of ministry, the Prince de Polignac, one 
of the family who had been Marie Antoinette's inti- 
mate friends, came to be at the head of affairs. He 
was a good and earnest man, ready, like the king, 
to sacrifice everything to make religion, by which he 
understood the power of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and therefore of the Pope, predominant in France. 
The newspapers which objected to his measures were 
silenced, and thus there was a great amount of dis- 
content and disaffection throughout the country, in 
spite of its being exceedingly prosperous, both in 
traffic and agriculture, and successful in war. 

A new war was provoked by the Dey of Algiers, 
who, on being remonstrated with about a large sum 
of money due to French merchants, struck the French 
Consul with his fan. On this insult, it was decided 
to make a warlike expedition to Africa, and in May 
1830, a large force sailed from Marseilles, commanded 
by Marshal Bourmont, the Minister at War. They 
defeated the Algerines at Sidi Ferruch, and then laid 
siege to Algiers itself. They battered down the walls, 
and took the place itself by assault, with much gallant 
fighting on either side. The success was not, how- 
ever, greeted with much satisfaction at home. A 
vote of censure on the ministry had been passed by 
the Chamber of Deputies in March, an4 the king had 
thereupon dissolved the Chamber. The election 
returned members all unfavourable to the Polignac 
ministry, and thereupon three new edicts were drawn 
up. The first suspended the remaining liberty of the 
press ; the second dismissed the deputies before they 
had assembled, on the pretext that they had been 
mistaken as to the real intentions of Government ; and 
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the third narrowed the franchise, and threw the 
regulation of the elections into the hands of the pre- 
fects of the provinces, who were appointed by the 
Crown. 

Charles x. is said to have hesitated over these 
ordinances, and to have signed them at last with the 
words, " The more I think, the more I am convinced 
that- it is impossible to act otherwise." But when 
they 'were shown to the editor of the Government 
paper, the MomteuVy an experienced old man, he ex- 
claimed in dismay, " God save France and the king ! " 
Every one expected a rising, but PoKgnac was per- 
suaded that he had force enough to put down any 
insurrection, though most of the regular army was 
away on the Algerine expedition. 

Some of the newspaper editors drew up a protest, 
others continued to publish without taking any notice 
of the edict. The police were sent to close the offices, 
but there was a great resistance ; and no smith would 
obey the police in destropng or shutting up the 
presses. Marshal Marmont was ordered to keep the 
peace in Paris, but he had only 4000 men to do it 
with, and was not allowed to know the intentions of 
Government ; nor, indeed, did the king seem to be 
aware how serious was the stat^ of things, for he went 
out to a hunting party at Rambouillet. 

Meanwhile the " Tribunal of Commerce " declared 
the three ordinances contrary to the Charter, and 
.therefore null and void ; that law was at an end, and 
insurrection open to the citizens. Polignac and the 
other ministers were pelted with stones, but they still 
supposed that their soldiers could easily put down 
any disturbance made by a mob. 

In the morning of the 25th of July the people began 
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to set up barricades across their streets — chains were 
drawn across, and the space beneath them choked 
with paving-stones, carts, carriages, beams, furniture, 
anything that came ready to hand. The royal arms 
were torn down from all the buildings where they 
were displayed, and dragged about in the mud. 
Wherever a soldier was met in the streets he was 
disarmed, and before long tricoloured flags, with 
streamers of crape, were displayed on the Hdtel de 
Ville and Notre-Dame, while the tocsin was rung 
out. 

Marshal Marmont's troops were stationed in several 
places in the city, but neither ammunition nor pro- 
visions were sent them. They would have had nothing 
to eat if some of the people in the adjoining houses 
had not, from time to time, supplied them. The Mar- 
shal and the magistrates sent letter after letter to St. 
Cloud, where the Court then was, but for a long time 
no one could resolve what to do ; and when at last 
orders were * sent to Marmont to declare Paris in a 
state of siege, and put down the disturbance, it was 
too late. Marmont sent an aide-de-camp to St. Cloud 
with an account of what was passing in Paris. The 
king was at cards, the princesses were in the Orangery 
listening to the sound of firing at Paris. " It is then 
a formidable revolt 1" said the king. " Sire," was the 
reply, " it is not a revolt ; it is a revolution," — the 
very words that had been spoken to Charles's brother 
on the day of the destruction of the Bastile. 

After twenty minutes of consultation with his 
family, Charles sent word that the Marshal must 
hold on, concentrate his forces and act with them. 
There were scarcely any forces to concentrate. Many 
of the soldiers had gone over to the people, and 
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when those who remained steady were at nightfall 
drawn together at the Tuileries there was nothing 
for them to eat, and though the officers sent round 
to the bakers the next morning, very little bread 
was to be had. They could no longer venture out 
in the streets, but the people came up and assailed 
them, and desultory fighting went on outside, while 
one of the peers, the Marquis of Semonville, came in, 
saw the Prince of Polignac, and entreated him to 
stop the bloodshed by recalling the ordinance. 
Polignac said he had no power to do so without 
orders from the king, and finding how urgent the 
case was, the Marquis, Polignac, and the ministers 
drove off for St. Cloud. Even then the king fancied 
the danger was exaggerated, and only on very hard 
pressure, at last summoned a Privy Council, and con- 
sented to withdraw the ordinances and change the 
ministers, but he would not permit this to be made 
known till the evening. 

Meantime Marmont had tried to check -the fighting 
and proclaim a truce, but he was not heard or under- 
stood. In some places there was fighting, though 
even then the soldiers endured being pelted with 
stones, and never fired if they could help it, while in' 
others they unscrewed their bayonets, and went over 
to the populace. By the afternoon, Marmont saw 
that nothing was left for him but to gather the 
remnant together and march to St. Cloud to protect 
the royal family. The Dauphin met them on the 
way, turned his horse, and rode back with them in 
silence. They were encamped in the avenues of 
St. Cloud, still hungry and uncared for. Marmont 
informed them that the ordinances were repealed, 
but this angered the Dauphin, who deemed Marmont 
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a traitor, and took away his sword, though the king 
was more gracious. 

All through the ensuing day, the wilder and more 
violent of the Parisians came pouring out to St. Cloud, 
and when the Dauphin gave command that they 
should be fired upon, the soldiers were unwilling to 
obey the command. Tidings likewise came that the 
Duke of Orieans had been requested by the council 
of govemment, who had installed themselves in the 
H6tel de Ville, to assume the charge and title of 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. Disheartened 
and distrustful of every one, the royal family set forth 
at nightfall for Rambouillet. 

PART VII. — CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHIES. 1830. 

The overthrow of Charles x. had been chiefly the 
work of the Parisian populace, but there were able 
men on the watch to guide the current of opinion, 
and a municipal commission sat in the Hdtel de Yille, 
whose plans were influenced by the old Marquis de 
Lafayette, the survivor of the great Revolution, and by 
Adolphe Thiers and Francois Guizot, younger men 
who had risen to distinction through literature. The 
latter was one of a staunch old Huguenot family at 
Nismes, and had been bred up by a devoted mother 
to strong feelings of patriotism and desire of estab- 
lishing a well-balanced and conscientious government. 

All their hopes fixed upon the Duke of Orleans, 
who had been carefully educated, had seen much of 
the world durmg his emigration, and since his return 
had steered with much caution between his royal 
relatives and the Liberal party, living a domestic life 
with his excellent wife, Marie Am^lie of Sicily, his 
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sister Adelaide, and a large promising family, gather- 
ing round him an intelligent society. But with the 
great body of the nation he was extremely popular, 
and all eyes were turned towards him. During the 
conflict of the three days, he kept out of the way at 
Neuilly ; but on the third, the following proclamation 
was posted ^roughout Paris : — 

" Charles x. can never return to Paris. He has 
shed the blood of the people. 

" A Republic would expose us to horrible divisions, 
and involve us in hostilities with Europe. 

" The Duke of Orleans is a prince devoted to the 
cause of the Revolufion. 

" The Duke of Orleans has never fought against us. 

*' The Duke of Orleans was at Jemappes. 

''The Duke of Orleans is a citizen king. 

"The Duke of Orleans has carried the tricolor 
under the enemy's fire; the Duke of Orleans can 
alone bear it again. We will have no other flag. 

"The Duke of Orleans does not declare himself. 
He waits for the expression of our wishes. 

" The Duke of Orleans, if we proclaim those wishes, 
will accept the Charter as we have always understood 
and desired it. From the French people he will hold 
his crown." 

The repetition of the title was cunningly devised to 
impress the Parisian mind, and the whole city, which 
has always held the fates of France in its hand, was 
bent on offering the crown to Louis Philippe of 
Orleans. Historical minds drew a favourable augury 
from the resemblance of the whole situation to the 
English Revolution, which had called in William III. 

MM. Thiers and Scheffer were sent to Neuilly, 
to sound the Duke, but he had retired to Raincey, 
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another country house. They saw only the Duchess, 
a high-minded woman who could not bear to think 
of her husband's breaking his oaths to his king. 
However, Mudame Adelaide was of a different opinion. 
She said she was a Parisian and was ready to cast in 
her lot with the Parisians; and when the banker 
Lafitte intimated to her that if her brother cast in 
his lot with the royal family, he must be looked on 
as one of them and share their banishment, she said, 
'' Let them make of him what they will, a national 
guard or a President; anything but an exile and an 
outlaw." 

She was well known to be the ablest and most 
strong-minded person in the family, and through her 
the deputies obtained that the desire of the country 
should be communicated to the Duke at Eaincey. 
The Duke ordered his carriage at dark, and was very 
near turning back half-way, but he reached the Palais 
Royal at midnight imrecognised, hurried up to the 
attics, and threw himself on the bed of one of the 
servants. 

However, he was soon known to be at Paris, 
and on the 1st of August, Charles X. wrote to him 
from Rambouillet, declaring that he himself and the 
dauphin both abdicated their rights in favour of the 
little Duke of Bordeaux, and begging him to become 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom in the child's name. 
To this the Duke replied that it was impossible to 
him, since, as being next heir, he should be accused 
of poisoning the young king the moment he was the 
least unwell. But the deputies had in the meantime 
met, and sent Talleyrand and Lafayette to implore 
him to accept the appointment, not from the king, 
but from themselves. He let«himself be taken to 
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the H6tel de Ville, where he waved the tricoloured flag 
from the window, and was greeted with acclamation. 

The royal family, in the meantime, saw that all 
hope was over. Their ministers and attendants were 
dropping away from them. Negotiations failed, and 
Charles x., who had at first thought of retreating at 
Tours and rallying the army around him, saw the 
attempt would be vain, and yielded to Marmont's 
request that he would receive the persons sent to see 
him out of France. 

On the 4th of August the royal family set forth 
for Cherbourg, travelling slowly in hopes of a recall, 
but in vain. Every city displayed the tricolour of 
revolution instead of the white Bourbon flag, and 
when they reached the harbour every masthead was 
in like manner adorned^ except two which were to 
transport them. "Where to, sire?" asked the 
captain when Charles went on board. " To Spit- 
head," he answered. And, on the 17th of August 
1830, he was there, and his last exile began. There 
was bitter weeping among the suite, but the king 
was flrm and calm. 

In the meantitne Lafayette was much inclined to 
establish such a republic as he had seen in America, 
but yielded to his associates, who had more faith in 
a constitutional monarchy on the English model, and 
the Chamber of Deputies was called on to decide 
whether the crown should be offered to Louis Philippe 
of Orleans. The vote was taken by ballot. 252 
voters were present: 219 balls were white, only 33 
black, and without even waiting till the peers should 
have given their consent, a deputation proceeded to 
the Palais-Eoyal, where Louis Philippe showed him- 
self ready to accept the throne. 
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On the 9th of August a throne decorated with 
tricoloured flags was placed in the Palais Bourbon, 
and in front of it was a table covered with velvet, 
with ink and pens on it, and just beyond, seats for 
the Duke of Orleans and his two eldest sons. The 
Duke on arriving made a speech by which he accepted 
the title of King of the French, not of France, and 
declared himself to reign by the will of the people. 
He then took a solemn oath to govern only by the 
laws and to obey the Charter, to administer justice 
and seek the glory and welfare of France, and he 
signed three copies of the Charter and of his oath. . 

This was all; there was neither anointing nor 
coronation, and it may be observed that not a word 
was uttered of the welfare of religion nor the glory 
of Grod. Yet Louis Philippe was far from being an 
irreligious man, and his wife was a devout and 
excellent lady ; but the imprudent narrowness of the 
royal family and their advisers had given the nation 
a dread of all 4ihat put religion foremost, confusing 
it with their old bondage. Polignac and three otlier 
ministers were captured during their flight. The 
mob demanded their lives in vengeance for the blood 
that had been shed during the three days, but the 
new king could not endure that death should be 
inflicted for political ofi*ences, and though they were 
tried for their lives before the Chamber of Peers, 
no worse sentence than perpetual imprisonment was 
inflicted upon them, but the Parisians would have 
torn them to pieces had they npt been removed to 
Vincennes before the sentence was made known. 

On the 26th of August of this same year, the old 
Duke of Bourbon, the father of the murdered Enghien, 
and the last of the line of Cond6, was found dead, 
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hanging by a handkerchief from the window of his 
bedroom. He had left all the vast estates of his 
family to the Duke of Aumale, the third son of 
Louis Philippe, still a mere child, but the king was 
by no means clear of the imputation of having ob- 
tained the legacy by paying court to a worthless 
Englishwoman who had obtained great influence over 
the Duke. She was even suspected of having first 
stifled the old man and then hung him to the window. 
Louis Philippe hushed up the inquiry, and received 
her at court with favour that scandalised everybody. 

Much was still in an unsettled state. There were 
three parties dividing France, — the Legitimists, who 
regarded Charles x. as the only true king ; the Con- 
stitutionalists, who held to Louis Philippe and the 
Charter; and what were then called the Party of 
the Movement, who only viewed the present state of 
affairs as a step towards a republic. They wanted 
to revolutionise all Europe^ and especially directed 
their efforts to their neighbours iH Holland and 
Belgium. 

The new kingdom there had always been in an 
uneasy state from the time that Holland and Flanders 
had been united under the Prince of Orange as 
William L by the Congress of Vienna. The Dutch 
were thoroughly Calvinists, the Flemings devoted 
Eoman Catholics, who naturally distrusted a sovereign 
of a family noted for their Protestantism, and there 
were ^perpetual disputes between the king and the 
Roman Catholic clergy. These united with the 
party who simply sought to destroy royal authority, 
and who were much reinforced by all manner of 
refugees from Italy, Poland, Spain, and all other 
places where there had been collisions between royalty 
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and revolution. Newspapers and pamphlets attack- 
ing persons in power misused the liberty of the press, 
and as they amounted to libels, two of the most 
mischievous writers were condemned to banishment 
for eight years. This was just before the hundred 
days, and in the rage of the Belgians, some wanted 
to be re-united to France, and received Frenchmen, 
who marched about the streets of Brussels, flaunting 
the tricolor, and singing the Marseillaise. In August 
these Belgians had worked themselves up to such a 
pitch that, after hearing the opera of Masaniello, 
they fell on the office of the National, the Govern- 
ment paper, and sacked it completely, then, passing 
on to the police-office, they demolished it, together 
with many houses of persons they considered as 
obnoxious. The National Guard was helpless and 
bewildered, and threw down their arms. The revolt 
spread to other cities, and the king, who was a dull 
and heavy man, was bewildered ;. though he sent 
his sons to quell the disturbance, he did not give 
them powers enough to be of any great service. 
A meeting of the States-General was called at the 
Hague, and there the Dutch a^d Flemish dignities 
showed all their national animosity, inflaming the 
Belgians still more. Prince Frederick and his troops 
were sent to take possession of Brussels, but he merely 
drew up his men in the open square, where they 
were fired upon from the houses, and he took no 
measures for punishing the insurgents, but simply 
withdrew his forces. Ghent, Ostend, and Bruges 
likewise rose, a provisional government was set up, 
and two hundred deputies were chosen by the entire 
people, and decided that their country should be 
independent, that it should form a constitutional 
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monarchy, and tjiat no member of the House of 
Orange should reign over it. At the same time, the 
smallness of the country made it needful that the 
choice of the new sovereign should not affront any 
powerful neighbour, and therefore it was desirable 
not to select either a Buonaparte or a member of 
any reigning royal family. 

The final choice was an excellent one, namely, of 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who had indeed rejected 
the throne of Greece, but who saw his way towards 
pacifying the Belgians. He was indeed a Lutheran, 
while they were fervent Roman Catholics, but he 
married a daughter of Louis Philippe and bred up 
his children in the religion of the country, and he 
avoided in every way the giving umbrage to either 
party, so that he gained universal respect 

The affairs of Greece continued to be a terrible 
perplexity, for the Greeks only used their freedom 
for civil war and murder. There were two bodies, 
one at Megara, and one at Argos, each claiming to 
be the National Assembly, and making war on each 
other, so that the peasants were driven to forsake 
their fields, and take refuge in the caves in the 
mountains. The jealousies of the great families 
, made it impossible to choose a native noble to reign 
over them, and finally, the conference, the three 
powers, England, France, and Russia, who sat in 
London, chose, in 1832, young Otho, the second son 
of the King of Bavaria, a youth of eighteen, to be 
King of Greece. They further obtained the pro- 
vince of Acamania for him, and advanced ,£2,400,000 
to enable him to set up his government, and to make 
compensation to the Sultan for the new province. 
A council of regency managed his affairs till he was 
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twenty-one, his capital was established at Athens, 
and 3600 Bavarian troops supported him, while the 
regency, chiefly guided by General Church, began to 
put matters in order, and to begin the nucleus of a 
regular army. 

PART VIII. — POLAND. 1820-1830. 

The latter years of the life of Alexander i. of 
EuBsia were melancholy and fuU of disappointment. 
A man of devout and tender feelings, and of great 
benevolence, he was of a somewhat weak and undis- 
ceming nature, and liable to be led away by enthu- 
siasts, and he had not strength or ability to carry 
out improvements in his unwieldy and corrupt 
empire, so that his endeavours were foiled and relin- 
quished, and did more harm than good. No one 
was more convinced than himself of the evils of 
absolute monarchy, and when a lady was arguing 
that he was himself an example of a despotic sove- 
reign who was thoroughly benevolent, he said, " Yes, 
madam, but I am only a happy accident." 

He had cause for anxiety as to the future. His 
Czarina, a princess from Baden, had given him no 
children, and his next brother, Constantine, was of a 
harsh and headstrong nature, that gave reason to 
fear that, if the empire came into his hands, it would 
only lead to the miseries of the days of Paul. He 
was commander-in-chief of the army, and lived in 
Poland, where he had the chief authority, and used 
it to tread down the constitution granted by his 
brother to the Poles. He filled the country with 
spies, and persons whom they denounced were brought 
before him, and treated with the barbarity of a 
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savage. Women were kicked, their heads were 
shaved, and then tarred and feathered ; and though, 
probably, these atrocities did not come to the ears of 
Alexander, he knew quite enough of Constantino to 
feel that it would be a most unhappy accident that 
brought him to the throne. 

Fortunately, Constantine wished to marry a lady 
whose rank was not thought high enough for her to 
be made an empress ; and Alexander made it a con- 
dition of his sanction to, and recognition of the mar- 
riage, that Constantine should sign and give into his 
keeping a resignation of his rights in favour of his 
next brother, Nicholas; but the act was not made 
publicly known so long as the Czar lived. 

Alexander had begun several schemes for converting 
the numerous heathen tribes of his eastern dominions, 
for educating his subjects, and improving the condi- 
tion of the serfs, who were no better off than slaves, 
and often treated barbarously by their lords. Indeed, 
the nobles themselves had a little surface-polish of 
education, but were mere savages at heart, so as to 
justify the clever French saying, " Scratch a Eussian, 
and the Tartar will show himself." The measures of 
Alexander encouraged the young oflficers, who had 
seen better things in Europe, to expect more, and to 
be angered that he did not go on faster ; while all 
the landholders and owners of serfs became enraged 
at the idea of losing their power over their slaves. 
Alexander drew back from his liberal measures, and 
offended all parties ; plots and conspiracies began to 
abound ; he felt that he was moving in a world of 
enemies, and his spirits failed, so that he gave way 
to constant depression. In 1824, on the 10th day of 
November, there was a terrible storm, which drove 
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the waters of the Baltic Sea in upon the mouth of 
the river Neva, in such a frightful manner, that 
Petersburg was almost swept away. The Czar 
beheld the destruction, deeming it a chastisement for 
his sins, and prayed aloud, like David, that the 
vengeance might fall on him alone, and spare his 
people. Then he embarked in a boat to direct the 
endeavours to save the drowning people, and was 
often in great danger. Before wind and tide went 
down in the evening, no less than 15,000 persons had 
perished, whole streets had been destroyed, and at 
Gronstadt, a line-of-battle ship was found in the 
middle of the great square, having been carried over 
all the houses. 

A few weeks later the Emperor was overwhelmed 
by tidings of the sudden death of his illegitimate 
daughter. It came to him while he was reviewing 
his guards, and turning deadly pale, he exclaimed, 
"The punishment of my sins !" He sought the par- 
don of the wife he had neglected, and devoted him- 
self to her comfort, taking her to Taganrog, where 
he had made a charming palace for her. Thence he 
took a journey of inspection to the Crimea, and a 
few days after his return, fell ill of a fever, and died 
on the 1st of December 1825, aged forty-eight. His 
brother Constantine was proclaimed emperor, but 
only as a matter of form, for, on opening Alexander's 
will, his nomination of Nicholas to the succession was 
found, and Constantine's deed of resignation came 'to 
light, and was at once confirmed and renewed by 
him. A conspiracy among the guards, which had 
been preparing during Alexander's absence, broke 
forth at this moment, but was quelled chiefly by the 
new Czar's intrepidity, promptness, and force of 
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character, though not without some bloodshed, and 
many banishments to Siberia. 

Nicholas I. wbjs truly a king of men. His height 
was six feet two inches, and he wajs, probably, the 
handsomest man in Europe, with a stem cast of 
countenance, but a most winning smila In many 
respects he greatly resembled our own Edward i.; he 
was a thorough soldier, intensely active, beneficent 
wherever his will was not crossed, but terrible in 
punishing, although capable of forgiving graciously, a 
man to be greatly feared as well bjs loved, and to fill 
the place of a despot over devoted slaves, better than 
any other man of modem times. And his grand 
personality did, for the greater part, keep his ascen- 
dency complete over the native Russians, though he 
had none of the liberal sympathies of his brother, 
and never relaxed his strong hand. 

He kept up a war with Persia, which gradually 
extended his frontier in the East, and practised his 
soldiers. In the west he trampled on the remnant 
of a constitution left to the Poles, while his brother 
Constantine provoked them by further barbarities, 
until, in 1830, the success of the French insurrection 
encouraged the patriots to make another attempt. 
Warsaw was still guarded by its native troops, and 
these rose upon Constantine and his Russians, drove 
them out and fortified the city. This was in the 
November of 1830. The Russian troops could not 
march on them immediately, and they had time to 
declare the throne vacant, but it was a hopeless 
struggle. No one came to their aid but a few of 
their banished countrymen. They had no advan- 
tages in the country, no mountains, no fortresses, 
and they themselves had nothing but personal cour- 
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age to bring to the cause, no money, and no pru- 
dence. So, after a three days' battle at Warsaw, 
contested with the greatest valour on their part, they 
were crushed, and the work of execution and banish* 
ment was sternly carried out. Many were made to 
march in chains to Siberia, where, after a time, they 
were permitted to receive their wives, and to live in 
as much comfort at Tobolsk as the terrible climate 
permitted. Those who escaped have been scattered 
almost like the Jews, in every nation of Europe, and 
those who remained in the country have ever since 
been objects of perpetual suspicion ; and some have 
naturally been the foremost in every attempt to 
overthrow the Russian absolutism. The little republic 
of Cracow, which had been permitted to enjoy a 
species of liberty, was now annexed to Austria, by 
an unfair breach- of faith. 

In effect the kingdom of Poland had been turbu^ 
lent, and almost incapable of governing itself rightly. 
It had produced only one great sovereign, though 
many brave men, and probably its destruction has 
conduced to the peace and well-being of Europe at 
large, but it was nevertheless a great crime and 
injustice in the powers who divided it, and the Poles 
have never thoroughly submitted to the yoke. Those 
who fell to the share of Austria have, on the whole, 
fared the best, the rule being milder, and there being 
no difference in religion between the conquered and 
conqueror to add to other troubles. 

PART IX. — THE CITIZEN KING. 1830-1833. 

The revolutions in France and Belgium gave a 
fresh impulse to the Italians, who had all this time 
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been in a restless, disturbed state, — secret societies 
multiplying, and small revolts breaking out in spite 
of the jealous precautions and heavy hand of the 
Governments. Eome, Florence, Venice, and Naples 
were beautiful and full of the old treasures of art 
Their grand mediaeval religious ceremonies, and their 
wild carnival sports, made them the resort of all 
travellers ; but there was a terrible under-current of 
corruption and discontent, only kept down by 
severity ; and as the lookers-on perceived the idle- 
ness, falsity, and often the cowardice of the masses 
of the people, there was a general belief that they 
were best as they were, and that the country was, as 
it were, dead. 

And the patriots who came to the front often showed 
to the full their national vices, and made themselves 
and their cause be regarded with a sort of contemptu- 
ous despair. Tuscany was not ill off under its Grand 
Duke, and Ferdinand ii., who succeeded to the 
crown of the Two Sicilies, had published an amnesty. 
In Modena there was a complication. The Duke 
Francesco had married a daughter of Victor Em- 
manuel of Sardinia, and her brother. King Charles 
Felix, being childless, the Austrians wanted to have 
him named as heir, instead of the cousin, Charles 
Albert, the direct heir in the male line, but 
committed to liberalism. The Liberals, however, did 
not entirely trust Charles Albert, and Francesco of 
Modena thought to secure their support by holding 
out hopes that if the entire Liberal party would pro- 
claim him King of all Italy, he would give them such 
a constitution as had been attained in France. In 
especial he made friends with a young man named 
Ciro Menotti, and all the more when the King of 
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Sardinia refused to disturb the succession, and invited 
his cousin to his Court. Leo xii. died in the end of 
1830, and hopes always revived with a new election. 
Gregory xvi. was chosen on the 2d of February 1831, 
and the very day after Menotti began an insurrec- 
tion at Modena. The troops were called out, and 
after some fighting in the streets, Menotti sur- 
rendered, but two days later there was another out- 
break at Bologna, also at Parma. The Duke fled 
to Maritza. There was a rising likewise in the 
Romagna against the Pope, Gregory xvi., who was 
without either troops or money to withstand it, 
and called on the Emperor of Austria for help. 
The regular armies of Francis could without diffi- 
culty put down these popular risings, and the hopes 
that the Italians had entertained of assistance from 
France were utterly disappointed. The whole 
insurrection was put down, and the Duke of Modena 
caused Giro Menotti and his companions to be shot. 
Charles Felix of Sardinia died almost immediately 
after, leaving his kingdom without an army, as he 
trusted to the Austrians to fight all his battles. 

Charles Albert, his cousin and successor, was more 
liberally inclined, but much crippled by Austrian 
power in Italy. However, the five powers, Austria, 
Prussia, England, France, and Eussia, addressed a re- 
presentation to the new Pope, Gregory xvi., entreating 
him to open appointments to the laity in the govern- 
ment of the State, and to reform the laws in the 
temporal government of Rome and its territory ; but 
all he did was to make a few small alterations, which 
were so far from satisfactory that as soon as the 
Austrian troops had left the Papal territory, the 
people again broke out, and took up arms. The 
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Pope's guard defeated them at Gesena, and entering 
Bologna, behaved with such savage severity thal^ the 
arrival of the disciplined Austrians was welcomed 
with joy. However, France could not suffer Austria 
to be so entirely predominant at Eome, and therefore 
sent a fleet with some troops who garrisoned Ancona, 
and it was arranged by treaty that they should 
remain there as long as Austrian troops were required 
by the Pope. 

A fearful scourge was at this time passing over 
Europe, the Asiatic cholera, which came as the 
plague had formerly done, from the East, advancing 
from city to city, and destroying absolutely multi- 
tudes, cutting off whole families together. There 
had then been little or no attention paid to sanitary 
questions, and the form of disease was almost new to 
' medical science, so that nothing effectual was done 
to check the agonising complaint, which had all the 
strength and virulence that seem to belong to th0 first 
arrival of new diseases. It travelled through the 
south, and then came through France, raging with 
especial violence in Paris, where the suddenness of 
the attacks, and the rapidity of death with persons 
of aU ranks, inspired a great panic. 

The royal family and their ministry exerted them- 
selves to provide alleviations, and the Sisters of Charity, 
who had been respected even in the original revolu- 
tion, came to the front as bravely as ever, and worked 
in the midst of the dead and dying. There was at this 
time a considerable spirit of devotion in the French 
nation. Queen Am^lie was a thoroughly religious, 
^ood woman, who brought up her children excellently, 
and encouraged all pious and charitable works. The 
king too was outwardly religious, and encouraged good 
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practices, though there was something ao inscrutable 
about his character, that it is imposaible to judge 
whether his heart were touched, or whether he.yiewed 
religion as the beet moral policy for acting on the 
nation. Hia chief adviser, FrangoiH Guizot, belonged 
to one of the old Huguenot families of Niames, and was 
a good man, of a pious nature and disposed to promote 
whatever he thought could tend to the real improve- 
ment of the country. Both he and Adolphe Thiers 
had made their way to the minietry through literature, 
which had become the great road to distinction in 
France. 

In 1832, the Duchess of Bern made a descent in 
loyal La Vendue which she endeavoured to stir up 
on behalf of her son. She failed, and after a course 
of curious adventures, was found hidden in a secret 
chamber behind a chimney, where she remuned, till 
a fire being lighted, she was forced to come out. She 
was at first imprisoned, but when it was discovered 
that she was secretly married to a man of low birth, 
she lost much sympathy and was released. Several 
plots were attempted i^;ainst the lives of Louis 
Philippe during the earlier years of his reign. The 
, most serious was that of Fieachi, who in IS36 
arranged in a iKnii^i; iit Paris an infernal machine 
lower of bullets as the king 
ware passing by. None of 
struck, but fourteen persons 
was Marshal Mortier, also 
ire spectator. There was a 
hi and hia accomplices were 
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PART X. — THE CARLIST WAR. 1829-1840, 

Thor Spanish king, Ferdinand Vil., was childless, 
and it was taken for granted that Carlos, his next 
brother, would be his heir. However, in 1829, Fer- 
dinand lost his wife, and immediately married Maria 
Christina, a Neapolitan'princess, who in the course of 
the next three years brought him two daughters, 
Isabel and Luisa. 

The old law and custom of Spain had been for the 
succession of females. There had been Urracas and 
Berenguelas in the remote times. The great Isabel 
and her daughter Juana had brought in the House 
of Austria, as more recently Maria Teresa had trans- 
mitted her claim to the Bourbons. The first of these, 
Philip v., with the craze of assimilating everything 
to France, had established the Salic law, but this 
arrangement had again been revoked, so that a 
dangerous uncertainty prevailed. There was a strong 
personal element in the question, for the king was 
in a very feeble state of health, and the queen was 
neither Uked nor respected, while Don Carlos was a 
favourite with the people. To add to the difficulty, 
King Ferdinand himself, during an illness in 1833, 
by the advice of his ministers, confirmed the throne 
to his brother, according to the Salic law. Shortly 
after, however, when he thought himself dying, 
other persuasions induced him to name his little 
daughter heiress, with her mother as regent. Con- 
trary to all expectation, he partially recovered, and 
he then called on the princes of the blood-royal and 
chief nobles and officials to take an oath gf fidelity 
to the child. This Bon Carlos and his partisans 
refused to do, having previously repaired to Por- 
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tugal, where, curiously enough, there was exactly 
the same struggle between Don Miguel, the king's 
brother, and Maria da G^loria, his infant niece. • 

Ferdinand died on the 29th of September 1833, 
bequeathing a certain legacy of civil war to his 
country. The little Isabella IL, at three years old, 
was proclaimed at Madrid, and acknowledged by 
England and France ; but in northern Spain, Carlos V. 
was proclaimed, and the mountaineers of Navarre 
and Biscay rose under Don Tomaso Zumala-Garregui, 
a gallant old soldier trained in the* old Peninsular 
war with the French, The two parties were called 
Carlists and Christines. The former were held to be 
Conservatives, the latter Radicals, and there were 
Englishmen engaged on either side. A few zealous 
youths, fired with indignation at the injustice done 
to Carlos, joined his standard, and Sir De Lacy 
Evans, a peninsular officer, obtained permission to 
raise a Spanish legion of Englishmen on behalf of 
the Queen, but neither party of English found much 
reason to be delighted with their allies, or the mode 
of warfare practised in Spain. 

In 1835 the Carlists besieged Bilboa, bombarding 
it severely ; but some British gunners, led by Lord 
John Hay, relieved the place, and Zumala-Carregui 
received a mortal wound. The' loss was a very 
severe one to the Carlist cause, and the war lingered 
on, often stained by horrid cruelties, such as the 
slaughter of prisoners, and with acts of treacherous 
violence, utterly disgusting to the English allies, who 
were besides unpaid and often without provisions; 
and the southern part of Spain, though not in a state 
of war, was in a miserable condition of popular 
insurrection, and full of violences and assassinations ; 
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whOe varioas changes in the constitution were being 
made, and sanctioned by the Queen-regent in the 
hope of obtaining support for her daughter. 

General Evans and his legion gained a gallant 
victory at San Sebastian, but the indolence and dul- 
ness of his Spanish associates rendered it fruitless. 
Again, however, they had a great success at Irun 
and Fuenterrabia, but the Spanish officers, as usual, 
failed to give him support, and the time for which 
his legion had enlisted having come to an end, they 
were disbanded. The Government neither would 
nor could pay these unfortunate troops; they reached 
home in the most destitute state, and many went 
about begging their bread. 

Don Carlos himself marched an army to the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid, and there was great terror 
throughout the capital ; but his provisions ran short, 
and he retreated into the wild country north of the 
Ebro, bearing with him a large quantity of plunder. 
Nothing could be more lamentable than the condi- 
tion of Spain. Each side harboured whole troops 
of banditti, who preyed on the undefended, and all 
peaceful occupations were hindered. The Generals 
had for the most part no ability or perseverance, the 
soldiers no discipline, no courage in the field, and 
only excelled, as Spaniards have always done, in 
patiently enduring the privations of a siege. At 
last a more able General, named Espartero, came to 
the front on the side of the young queen, and in 
1838 he drove the Garlists up into the Biscayan 
mountains, whither he could not follow them, and 
thence Don Carlos fled to France, and there resigned 
his claim to the crown on condition that the special 
privileges of the people of Navarre were restored to 
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them by the Queen's Grovemment, which had taken 
them away. This was in 1838. 

Christina and Espartero refused to do this, and 
insurrections broke out again, though of no great 
consequence, and soon put down. Queen Christina, 
who had come in by promising Liberal measures, 
began to show her intentions of making the crown 
as absolute as possible. Her life was one that no 
one could respect, and she was felt to be a bad 
guardian to her daughters, now ten and eight years 
old. She was hooted in the streets of Madrid, and 
called, upon to associate Espartero with her in the 
regency, but she declared that she would rather 
resign altogether. She fled to France, and Espartero 
became regent for Isabel IL in 1841, and endeav- 
oured to bring the wretched country into some 
order. 

PART XI. — ^PRUSSIA. 1830-1845. 

The Revolution of 1830 in France caused some 
commotion among the German States, chiefly the 
lesser ones, for Austria and Prussia were too strong 
for disturbances to take place. But the Duke of 
Brunswick was a dissipated man and unpopular, and 
the mob rose, burnt his palace, and drove him away. 
He became a wanderer in England and not without 
danger to his life. His brother succeeded him, and 
granted the constitution that was demanded. Con- 
stitutions were also granted in several of the smaller 
kingdoms. 

The King of Bavaria, Maximilian I., had died in 
1825, and his son, Louis I., was devoted to art. 
Munich had always been a beautiful and picturesque 
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city with a good gallery of paintings, and the Bavarian 
people are remarkable for their natural good taste, 
shown in their homes, costumes, and wood-carving. 
Louis encouraged all that was beautiful to the ut- 
most, collecting artists about him from all quarters, 
and adorning Munich with public buildings, galleries, 
and statues. The Pinakothek, as it wbjs called, is 
one of the most perfect collections of pictures in exist- 
ence. A school of modem paintmg sprung up in 
Bavaria, and work in stained glass, rivalHng that of 
ancient times, began to be carried on, and had a great 
effect on the ecclesiastical work of all Europe. The 
festival days and public processions of all kinds were 
arranged with artistic attention to effect in form and 
colour, and Bavaria, especially Munich, became a sort 
of fairyland of beauty. 

King Louis arranged with the King of Wiir- 
temberg a treaty of customs, which gradually was 
adopted in the other German States. This assimila- 
tion of these imposts was a great convenience both 
to traders and to travellers, especially where the 
States were so small as were many of the little prin- 
cipalities and dukedoms that held together as forming 
Germany. Each tiny State kept up a court, a mini- 
stry, and an army, often of ridiculously small numbers, 
and the chief revenue of the government was some- 
times derived from a duty on post-horses, sometimes, 
less respectably, from money paid by the keepers of 
gaming-tables. Baden-Baden hdd an evil notoriety 
of this kind. 

In 1835 died the Emperor Francis li. of Austria, 
and his son Ferdinand came to the throne. This 
made little difference, for each Emperor had been 
wholly guided by Prince Clement Mettemich, who 
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contrived to keep together all the discordant elements 
of Pole, Magyar, Slave, Italian, and German, using 
officers from liie one nation to control the other, and 
never relaxing the fast hold on Lomhardy, although 
the captives of Spielberg had been released. Vienna 
was a centre of gaiety and amusement, and the 
society there was held to be most brilliant, though 
not intellectual, and very dissipated. 

Prussia had a new king, Frederick- William IV., in 
1840. LiJ^e all the sons of Queen Louise, he was a 
religious man, and he was also full of theories of good 
government, art, and science, so that much was ex- 
pected from him on his accession ; but he was not a 
man of strong character, though exceedingly amiable, 
and the iron system of Prussia soon made him part 
of the machine. 

In 1817 his father, fancying that Government 
decrees could produce unity of religion, had en- 
deavoured to obliterate the strong distinctions between 
Lutheran and Calvinist by uniting them both in what 
was to be called the Evangelic Church, for which a 
liturgy was prepared such as might avoid running 
counter to the opinions of either party. The strong 
hands of the Prussian Gt>vemment imposed its ob- 
servance everywhere in spite of the strong objections 
of the more earnest ministers on either side. The 
officials carried out their orders to enforce it much 
more severely than the king could have intended, 
and there was much suffering in consequence among 
the conscientious for a good many years. The final 
result has not been in favour of producing unity by 
riding over distinctions of doctrine, for the more 
earnest men being silenced, a deadness and indiffer- 
ence has come over religion in Prussia, in spite of 
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the devout example of royalty, and in the universi- 
ties and cities infidelity has made great progress. 

The king was anxious for beneficial changes and 
for all that could promote the welfare of his people. 
Education was systematically arranged, so that it is 
said that the Prussians are the most universally and 
completely instructed people in Europe, and as the 
Landwehr or militia service continues, by which each 
youth of whatever rank is called out to spend three 
years in the army, they also have become, the most 
soldierly nation. There was, in the earlier years of 
the reign of Frederick-William, a great expectation 
that a more liberal form of government would be 
granted, but the king proved to be tenacious of his 
prerogative, and to be alarmed at the idea of a parlia- 
ment interfering with it, and this caused much dis- 
content. 

Meanwhile, the eflfects of the discoveries of the 
powers of steam were becoming more and more felt. 
Europe was becoming intersected with railways, voy- 
ages by sea were infinitely more swift and certain, 
newspapers had a much more rapid circulation, most 
persons of wealth and education were famiKar with 
other countries as weU as their own, and nations 
were no longer isolated as they once had been, but 
the ideas of one were rapidly shared throughout the 
rest. 

PART XII. — ^THE CITIZEN KING. 1842-1847. 

The title by which Louis Philippe hoped to go 
down to posterity was "The Citizen King." He 
kept his Court as free as possible from stiffness and 
state, and made himself accessible to every one. His 
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sons were fine young men, well brought up and of 
blameless life, and it was a terrible misfortune when, 
in 1842, the eldest, Philippe, Duke of Orleans, was 
killed in consequence of jumping out of a carriage 
while the horses were running away. He had been 
married to the Princess Hel^ne of Mecklenburg, and 
left two young sons, the Count of Paris, and Duke 
of Chartres. The reign of Louis Philippe was a con- 
tinual endeavour for popularity. It was in order to 
show himself in sympathy with the victories of the 
nation that he requested the English Groyemment to 
permit him, in 1840, in the name of the French 
nation, to reclaim the body of Napoleon from its 
lonely grave under the willows at St. Helena, and to 
bury it in a splendid maufloleum built for iixe purpose 
at the Chapel of the Invalides or old soldiers, many 
of whom had fought under the Emperor. Permis- 
sion was granted, and everything that pomp or 
enthusiasm could do was lavished on these obsequies. 
The old palace at Versailles was given up to be a 
museum, sacred, as it was said, to the glories of 
France. Portraits and busts of all imaginable per- 
sons of distinction were collected there, and pictures 
of all the battles were painted for the purpose, entire 
justice being done to all the victories of the Republic 
and Empire. 

All this did but feed a passionate feeling for 
Napoleon in the nation. There had been time enough 
to forget the sufferings caused by his ambition, the 
terrible exhaustion of the country, and the bereave- 
ments of families. Years of peace had healed these 
wounds, and all that was now remembered was the 
splendid course of victories which the army pined to 
renew, and thus there was a strong Buonapartist 
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element in the country. Twice, the nephew of the 
Emperor, Louis Napoleon Buonaparte, son of Louis 
Buonaparte and Hortense deBeauhainais, endeavoured 
to take advantage of this feeling by coming first to 
Boulogne and then to Strasburg, hoping to raise the 
people in his favour. He was captured the second 
time and imprisoned in the fortress of Ham, but was 
afterwards released and allowed to go abroad again. 

There was also a party who became known as 
Eed Eepublicans, who were disappointed that the 
hundred days had not pulled down monarchy and 
aristocracy, and levelled all wealth, but these persons 
were for the time kept down, and the danger was 
hardly known. 

Besides these, the Legitimists were, like the English 
Jacobites, longing for the restoration of the rightful 
line of kings. They inhabited old castles in the 
country and the Faubourg St. Grermain at Paris, 
cherished the white Bourbon flag, and longed to see 
the Church and monarchy restored in their power. 
There were, however, younger men who loved the 
Church as much as did the Legitimists, but who did 
not think her bound to support nothing but absolute 
monarchy, and held that a good Christian was simply 
bound to be loyal to the powers that be, and thus 
that there could be liberal Catholics. Young men 
had now come to manhood who looked back to the 
Revolution with the sense that one of the causes of 
the blasphemies and horrors that accompanied it 
was that the Church had been linked too closely 
with the world, and that many bishops and 
abbots had been almost as oppressive as temporal 
nobles, so that, in the eyes of many, religion had 
seemed a part of the system that ground them down. 
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Whereas religion, as these men saw, was true free-^ 
dom. The Church is eternal, and not necessarily 
connected with any form of government, and these 
men, two priests named Lamennais and Lacordalre, 
and a young nobleman, Charles de Montalembert, 
whose mother was English, were anxious to promote 
in every way the growth of true and deep faith, and 
to show that it was not, as friends and enemies alike 
supposed, connected with allegiance to the elder 
branch of the Bourbon family. 

There were difl&culties in every way, for Napoleon 
had established Lyceums, or schools and colleges, 
through which all who wished for promotion must 
pass, and these were under professors appointed by 
the State. There was no permission to any man to 
educate without a licence from Grovemment. Foi 
the clergy there were separate theological schools and 
colleges, not admitting laymen, and no other boys' 
school taught religion. The women indeed were left 
free, and young ladies could be educated in convents 
as boarders, while sisters of charity kept schools for 
girls and infants in the towns. 

The three friends resolved to try whether anything 
more could be done ; and hiring a room in a small 
street in Paris, Montalembert began a little school for 
poor boys. The police soon came and broke it up, 
and Montalembert was summoned to answer for 
having taught a school without authority. His father 
died before the cause came on, so that there was the 
curious spectacle of a peer of France being tried for 
teaching a score of poor children to read and say the 
Catechism. There was no doubt of the offence, but 
the point was Montalembert's speech in his own 
defence, which was really an appeal against a mis- 
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chievous law, restricting liberty of choice and judg- 
ment 

Another attempt of the friends was a newspaper 
called L'Avenir, or, "The Future," which elideavoured 
to show that true freedom springs from Catholicity. 
This, however, gave umbrage, and the friends re- 
solved to go to Bome and consult the Pope on their 
schemes. Probably no one understood them ; at any 
rate, they w^e received with fear and distrust^ and 
though Gregory XVL was peijsonally kind and cour- 
teous to them, he gave no approval to their plans, 
and it was plain that Eome would sanction no religious 
work save in one groove. 

They were much disappointed. Lamennais's prin- 
ciples never recovered the shock, but Lacordaire 
set himself cheerfully to do the best work he could 
by his sermons and tie impulse he gave to devotion, 
and Montalembert) after some years of travelling, 
began writing books, which had a groat effect in 
stimulating piety by example. Good men and women 
gathered round them, eminent among whom was 
Frederic Ozanam, who by his great talent, and 
eloquence gained the professorship of history at the 
University of Paris, and, for the first time since the 
Revolution, lectured there on history in a Christiaii 
spirit. 

One great endeavour of the reign of Louis Philippe 
was to obtain colonies for the French nation, since 
all statesmen were aware that this was the best means 
of keeping up a navy, and disposing of redundant 
population. French colonies had not, however, been 
a success. Lower Canada, the place which had 
thriven most, had been conquered by the English, 
and Louisiana had been absorbed into the United 
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States. Cayenne, which still remained, had such a 
horrible climate that it had been used in the Revolu- 
tion as a penal settlement. Moreover, the French 
are as a rule so vehemently attached to their own 
soil that they would rather live on a pittance at home 
than seek a new country, and their families being 
seldom numerous, the country was not overpeopled. 

However, colonies there were to be, and therefore 
the Sandwich Isles were fixed upon, although there 
the once savage people had been civilised. Christian- 
ised, and brought into complete order by English 
Protestant missionaries, and had a regular govern- 
ment under Queen Fomare, who spoke and wrote 
English, managed her own affairs, and had as 
much right to have her country respected as if she 
had been in Europe. However, the French wanted 
a station in the Pacific, so they declared the islands 
under French protection. The queen and Mr. Prit- 
chard, the missionary who acted as English consul, 
protested in vain. The English nation could not 
save Tahiti from French occupation without going to 
war, and it was thought unfitting to break the peace 
of Europe on this account. The French, indeed, 
showed a strong desire for war, and talked of aveng- 
ing Waterloo ; but the rulers of the nation were 
anxious for peace, and when another dispute arose 
respecting the protection of Sjrria, and of the holy 
places in the East, matters were again accommodated. 

The greatest French attempt at colonisation was, 
however, going on in Algiers, where a hold had been 
kept ever since the expulsion of the pirates. But this 
involved a constant struggle. The settlers were 
attacked and robbed by the native chiefs, a war broke 
out^ and the great Arab Emir, Abd-el-Eader, showed 
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himself a gallant leader of the defenders. Two of 
the sons of Louis Philippe, the Duke of Aumale and 
Prince de JoinviUe, distinguished themselves greatly 
in this war; but the chief general was Marshal 
Bugeaud, who gradually won his way, in spite of an 
alliance between Abd-el-Kader and the Emperor of 
Morocco. Finally, Abd-el-Kader was forced to lay 
down his arms in 1848, and after a short imprison- 
ment in France, was permitted to live at large in 
Syria until his death in 1883, Algiers had in the 
meantime been completely colonised by the French, 
and has become a resort of invalids. 

Before this war was over, two events had happened 
which had greatly lowered the esteem felt for Louis 
Philippe. He had in a manner constituted himself 
the protector of the young Queen of Spain and her 
sister, and it was his wish to marry them to two of 
his sons; but to this the powers of Europe were 
averse. The desire of Louis xiv. that there should 
be n« more Pyrenees has been felt by all the chief 
rulers of France, and in each case the attempt to 
obliterale the barrier has ended in disaster. 

Visits had been interchanged between Louis 
Philippe and Queen Victoria, in which the English 
views had been distinctly made known, that a mar- 
riage between Queen Isabel and a French prince must 
be given up, and that if her sister should be given to 
one of the sons of Louis Philippe, it must be after 
some considerable interval. To this the King of the 
French appeared to accede; but in 1845 the two 
Spanish sisters were married on the same day. Queen 
Isabel to her cousin, the son of her youngest uncle, 
Don Francisco ; and the Infanta Louisa to the Duke 
of Montpensier, third son of Louis Philippe. This 
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was treated as a gross breach of faith by the other 
powers of Europe, and it also displeased the French 
nation, who were very jealous of any signs of ambi- 
tion on the part of their king. 

A horrible affair which took place in 1847 also 
caused offence to be taken with the Govemment. 
The Duchess of Praslin, daughter to Sebastiani, one 
of Napoleon's old Marshals, was lieard screaming 
dreadfully and ringing her bell violently in the night, 
but the doors of her room were fastened ; and when 
at length they effected an ei^trance, she was lying on 
the floor, quite dead and covered with wounds. 
There was no doubt that this had been the work of 
her husband ; but while the examination was in pro- 
gress he poisoned himself. It was supposed that the 
suicide had been connived at to prevent noble blood 
being shed on a public scaffold, and this added to the 
growing disfavour of the Citizen King and his whole 
system. Just at this time died his upright and high^ 
spirited sister, Madame Adelaide, on whose advice he 
had always lean(), and there was a general sense of 
rottenness and insecurity. 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 1847-1849. 
PART I. — ^PIO NONO. 1847-1848. 

The arrangements established by the Congress of 
Vienna had had a trial of thirty-two years. The 
question was, whether the old monarchies, reinstated 
at the general pacification, would adapt themselves to 
a more intelligent world, more conscious of its own 
power, and devoid of the old sentiment of loyalty, 
which, partly from principle, partly from helplessness, 
regarded resistance as almost sacrilege. In some 
cases the powers above had, like the Bourbons, learnt 
nothing, and forgotten nothing ; in others, the hear- 
ings of the masses below had terrified them into 
arbitrariness, and in some places constitutional 
governments prevailed. Many of the assignments of 
territory, which had been made without regard to 
national feeling, had been changed ; and the public 
opinion of Europe had become a living power, as it 
had never been before the universal diffusion of news- 
papers. 

England, which had stood firm and intact through 
all the shocks of the revolution and aggression of the 
end of the former century, had voluntarily commended 
the first step in extending her franchise. 
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The experiment of constitutional monarchy was 
being tried in France, Spain, Belgium, and Portugal ; 
but the general murmur was, that the changes had 
been made in favour of the middle class, and that the 
peasant and artisan remained much where they had 
been before, except that serfdom and enforced labour 
were abolished. They had no political rights, and 
the peasants were far too densely ignorant to use 
them if they had had them, although the artisans, 
mechanics, and, still more, the idlers of the towns 
were beginning to amalgamate into a dangerous force, 
easily played upon by demagogues, who believed 
them, and made them believe themselves, to be the 
sovereign people. 

The most stationary countries were Russia, where 
the peasantry were still in bondage ; there was hardly 
any middle class, and the Czar himself had an ascen- 
dency of character which enchained the whole country 
to him; Prussia, whose misfortunes had tended to 
make her people one great regiment; and Austria, 
where the affectionate traditionary feeling in the old 
hereditary duchy enabled the emperor to keep full 
possession of the numerous different races under his 
power, and, moreover, to maintain the various little 
States into which Italy was divided, most of which 
were thoroughly rotten. 

The worst of all were the Two Sicilies and Eome. 
Ferdinand ii. reigned like a timid tyrant, throwing 
into the dungeons of his old feudal castles all who 
were suspected of liberal opinions, or who advocated 
too much education ; and at the same time the hills 
of Abruzzi and of Sicily were full of banditti, so 
that the capital was the only place safe from them. 

The States of the Church, as the Ebmaa territory 

N 
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was called, were in no better condition. Banditti 
swarmed in the Campagna, and even in the streets of 
Rome, where all sorts of violence were easy, the 
quantity of churches and rehgious houses affording 
an instant refuge to the criminal Every post" in the 
Government was filled by ecclesiastics,, and a long 
course of experience has shown that, in the long-run, 
the temporal rule by the clergy is the least satisfactory. 
The meddling with worldly affairs brings a certain 
deterioration to the ideal clerical character, and there 
is, moreover, apt to be a confusion in the ecclesiastical 
mind between offences against the political law of 
the State, and those against the law of the Church, 
while there is every inducement even to a conscien- 
tious man to use political power to oblige men to be 
externally religious and uniform in doctrine. No 
modem improvements had as yet been permitted in 
the city and territory, neither raHways nor gas 
lamps; the press was diligently inspected, books 
supposed to have a dangerous tendency were con- 
fiscated, and even travellers were not permitted to 
bring in books of their own which might infuse into 
the Romans any notion that the present state of 
things was not perfection. The principal revenue of 
the inhabitants came from the throngs of visitors 
who flocked thither, either out of curiosity or 
devotion ; but the poverty was terrible ; and the 
numerous institutions for charity's sake did more to 
foster beggary than to relieve real want. 

When Gregory xvi. died in Api-il 1847, the choice 
of the cardinals fell upon Giovanni Mastai Ferretti, 
a gentleman of noble family who had been bred to 
a secular life, but from strong religious impressions 
had entered an ecclesiastical career, and at one time 
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had nearly become a missionary. He had been 
always noted for his piety, charity, and other excel- 
lent qualities, and he had gone along with the 
enlightenment of the age, so that there was great 
satisfaction at his election. He took the name of 
Pius, and " Pio Nono " was believed to be about to 
begin a golden age. There was an amnesty to political 
offenders; the mouths so long closed and the pens 
so long checked were no longer silenced ; the worst 
abuses were taken in hand ; improvement seemed to 
be setting in; railroads were promised; and there 
was universal hope. 

The older party of the ecclesiastics, however, did 
not approve of any kind of change, and they had 
plenty of the idle, ignorant, and superstitious at their 
call; and, on the other hand, the republicans were 
displeased that the existing institutions should be 
modified and improved, because this lessened the 
chance of a general overthrow. In fact, the loosening 
of a. violent grasp could not but be followed by some 
amount of commotion, and there were disturbances in 
the streets which the Swiss Papal Guard and the police 
could not quelL The moderate patriots requested 
permission to enrol themselves as a National Guard ; 
but the Austrian Government, knowing that the 
arming of Italians might end in their own expulsion, 
strongly protested against the measure. However, in 
spite of all, the Pope consented to the organisation of 
a National Guard, not only at Rome, but throughout 
the Papal dominions. His Nuncio at Vienna, Monsi- 
gnore Viale, was one of the old party, and took counsel 
with Prince Mettemich on the mode of putting down 
the movement, believing or representing that it was 
forced on the Pope. Accordingly, the Austrian 
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troops occupied Ferrara, in the States of the Church. 
They were Croats, and were violent and undisciplined, 
and the Italian patriotism was heated still more by 
their excesses. The King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, 
declared that if they went a step further, he would 
fight to the death for Itdly and the Pope, and Pio 
Nono's representations prevailed to have them recalled. 

The impulse had been given, and Florence insisted 
on a National Guard, which was granted by the Grand" 
Duke Leopold, with promised of other concessions. 
Next, Lucca rose against the Duke Charles Louis, 
and after making them promises to begin a system 
of reform, became quiet However, he immediately 
sold his duchy to the Grand Duke Ferdinand of 
Tuscany ; and in Parma and Modena, the Austrian 
troops were admitted in order to prevent the rulers 
of the other Italian states from giving way to the 
demands of the people. 

However, there were disturbances everywhere, and 
the Italians were beginning, for the first time dnce 
the fall of ancient Eome, to understand that their 
only hope of keeping out the foreigner was to 
make common cause, or, as it was expressed as a kind 
of watchword, to remember that they all had been 
bom in the Boot, in allusion to the shape of Italy. 

From knee to heel the Boot was in agitation. A 
few daring men at Eeggio in Calabria proclaimed a 
republic, and attacked Messina, but were beaten 
back, and the King of Naples, Ferdinand u., repressed 
them with savage violence; while in Lombardy, 
Marshal Eadetzky, a gallant old loyal soldier, who 
believed severity his duty, was imprisoning by 
hundreds all whom he thought dangerous. 

The English Government decided on sendmg Lord 
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Minto to endeavour to mediate and to preach moder- 
ation to both parties, advising the rulers to relax 
their powers, and grant something to the people, 
and trying to induce the people to keep within the 
law. 

Pius IX. at Rome, Charles Albert in Piedmont, and 
Ferdinand at Florence, did all actually grant their 
subjects that elected bodies of counsellors should 
have 41 share in state business, and that there should 
be a National Guard composed of the citizens them- 
selves ; and the year 1847 closed with this advance, 
but neither the Emperor of Austria nor the King of 
Naples had consented to these changes for Lombardy 
or the Two Sicilies. 

In Milan, the Liberals made a demonstration, and 
were fired upon by the Austrian troops. Helpless 
idlers and women were the sufferers, and there was 
great compassion for them, and public obsequies all 
over Italy. 

At Palermo, on the 4th of January, placards were 
put up in the streets declaring that unless the king 
granted some reforms, there would be a revolution 
on the 12th. 

Nothing was done, and there actually was a great 
popular rising on the appointed day. The garrison 
were besieged, a provisional government under the 
old Admiral Ruggiero Settimo, was appointed ; and 
at the same time the populace of Messina surrounded 
the palace where the royal family then were, crying 
out for a constitution, and Ferdinand yielded to the 
pressure, taking the oaths to govern according to the 
new one, and granting a general amnesty to political 
offenders. This was in February 1848, which has 
been called the year of revolutions. 
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PART 11. — THE FALL OP LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

1847-1848. 

The popularity of the citizen king had been much 
impaired both by the Spanish marriages and the 
Praslin crimes. The people were discontented at the 
narrowness of the franchise, and there was a universal 
cry for parliamentary reform, but the king and M. 
Guizot were both strongly resolved against any such 
measure, and when the Chambers of Peers and of 
Deputies met in December 1847, the speech from 
the Throne declared that the present institutions re- 
quired no change. 

When the address to the king was moved in return, 
there were hot debates as to the form and substance 
of the reply, while the whole country was in a state 
of ferment, excited by the advances of the Liberals in 
Italy ; and there was a succession of political banquets, 
at which speeches were made which alarmed the 
Government, and it was proposed to prohibit such 
meetings. This, of course, only served to make the 
people more set on them, and the legality of prevent- 
ing them was debated. 

A monster banquet was announced by the Liberal 
Committee to take place on the 20th of February, in 
spite of the season, in tents in the great avenue of 
Versailles. More than a hundred thousand guests 
were expected, many of whom were National Guards, 
and it seemed impossible that the inflammatory 
speeches, sure to be made on such an occasion, should 
not result in disturbances, especially as the original 
intention had been to go out to Versailles in a grand 
procession, assembling at the Madeleine. 
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The police, however, prohibited both banquet and 
procession, and the Liberal members of the Chamber 
of Deputies announced that since to persist in attempt^ 
ing the procession and the dinner would certainly lead 
to a struggle, accompanied by bloodshed, they would 
give them up; but that they reserved to themselves a 
great duty, namely, to impeach the Ministry. Their 
motion for so doing was, however, rejected by a large 
majority. 

Either the prohibition of the banquet had nfit 
been proclaimed sufficiently soon, or else the resolu- 
tion to give it up was disregarded, for, on the 22d, 
the streets were thronged with people bent on the 
demonstration. Students and artisans paraded about 
the streets, crying, " Vive la Rdforme /" and singing 
the Marseillaise, but soldiers were marched through 
the city, and in most places the crowd dispersed, 
except in the streets near the Chamber of Deputies, 
where there were some tokens of raising barricades, 
and a few harmless shots were fired«- 

The next day there was a far xaovQ numerous and 
determined gathering of the populace^ and they set 
to work to r^se barricades in all the streets where 
the artisans lived. General Jacqueminot, the com- 
mander of the National Guard, was sent to disperse 
the mob, but the guard refused to fire on them, and 
joined them in crying, ^^Vive la MformeT frater- 
nised with them, according to the expression of the 
day. This showed that the demand for change came 
from a more respectable class, and Guizot therefore 
resigned, with the understanding that the changes were 
to be made. The news rapidly spread, and all was 
delight iand congratulation in the excited city, people 
embracing one another and declaring that the 
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Ministry had yielded without hloodshed. Prepara- 
tions were heing made for an illumination, when, 
unfortunately, a shot was fired near the office of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. ^ Here a small detach- 
ment of troops was posted, keeping watch, while an 
enormous crowd thronged along the Boulevards. Who 
fired the shot, whether by design or by accident, was 
never known ; but the soldiers supposed themselves 
attacked, and returned a volley of musketry upon 
the dense masses of people, with such fatal effect 
that fifty corpses were at once picked up. They 
were laid on carts which slowly proceeded along the 
streets, and everywhere roars of fury at the sight 
broke out. The people naturally thought them- 
selves the victims of treachery, and there was a 
universal cry for vengeance. There was a general 
idea that the massacre had been perpetrated by 
the device of Guizot, one of the most humane and 
benevolent of men. There were shouts for vengeance 
under his windows, and his friends persuaded him to 
hide, or he would have been torn in pietes. Barri- 
cades were raised everjrwhere, and there "was a 
struggle all over Paris. The African victor, Marshal 
Bugeaud, was appointed leader of the regular soldiery, 
and he had no doubt that he should speedily put 
down the insurrection; but the king shrank from 
bloodshed, and on the advice of M. Thiers appointed 
a Ministry of the foremost Liberals. 

This was announced to the populace, but it did , 
not satisfy them. They fancied that they had been 
betrayed the night before, and that this was another 
device to make them lay aside their arms and be 
destroyed. So they clamoured that nothing would 
satisfy them save the dethronement of Louis Philippe. 
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And the soldiers, for the most part, laid down their 
arms to fraternise with them. 

The tidings came to the Tuileries, and the royal 
family took counsel together. The high-spirited 
queen said, '* Mount your, horse, sire, and show that 
you know how to die fearlessly." 

The king put on his uniform, went down into the 
court, and proceeded to review his guards, but some 
of them shouted, "Vive la ESforme/" and he returned 
to his apartments, disheartened, irresolute, and per- 
suaded that safety was only to be purchased by 
abdication. Queen Am^lie vainly tried to rouse a 
more determined spirit, declaring that it was unworthy 
of a king to resign his crown without striking a blow, 
but worse and worse tidings came in. The few troops 
who had fought were worsted, and the last defence 
protecting the road to the Tuileries was being stormed 
by the mob. The fire-arms could plainly be heard. 

Entirely unnerved, Louis Philippe hastily wrote a 
few lines, in which he resigned his crown to his 
young grandson, the Count of Paris. Then he, with 
the unwilling queen, escaped through the gardens, 
and with some few of their numerous family drove 
oflF in three small carriages to St. Cloud, leaving the 
Duchess of Orleans to do the best in her power for 
her son. 

With her two boys, she went to the Chamber of 
Deputies, leaving the Tuileries by one door just as 
the mob poured into it by the other gates. She 
reached the Chamber of Deputies safely, attended by 
her brother-in-law, the Duke of Nemours. She tried 
to speak and show her son, but no one would listen, 
every one was madly bent on casting away the House 
of Orleans; and hustled, pushed, and mobbed, she 
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and her children were, with difficulty, conveyed out 
of the Chamber. 

A provisional government was appointed, chiefly 
consisting of literary men, such as Lamartine, a noted 
poet, and Arago, an astronomer, and it was proclaimed 
that France had become a republic. Paris was in an 
ecstasy, and in the meantime the' royal family fled in 
various small parties to England. No one wished to 
molest them, only to speed their flight. The king, 
under the name of William Smith, embarked with 
his queen at Havre, and arrived at Newhaven on the 
4th of March, and his sons and daughters and their 
children followed him, until all safely arrived at 
Claremont, where Louis Philippe spent the remainder 
of his strangely chequered life. 



PART III. — INSURRECTIONS IN GERMANY. 

1848-1849. 

The tidings of the new French Revolution spread 
like wildfire throughout Europe, accompanied with 
the report that the first instinct of the newly risen 
people was to attack their neighbours, and that to- 
gether with cries of " Vive la R^pvUique 1 " came 
cries of " /4 la fronti^re /'* 

Germany felt that it must be thoroughly united in 
order to resist the possible invasion. On the 3d of 
March a consultation began at Baden on the means 
of restoring German unity, and on the 5th, fifty-one 
persons of rank and consideration began to arrange 
for a diet to be held at Frankfort on the Maine, in 
order to bring back that oneness which had been lost 
by the break-up of the Holy Eoman Empire, — even 
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though it was soon evident that a French invasjon 
was not probable. 

This was, however, the idea of statesmen. The 
artisans, peasants, and especially the young students 
were only impelled by the example of the Parisians 
to make the same endeavour to obtain an extension 
of privileges. In almost every capital at once there 
were sudden risings of the mob, led on by the 
students, or by demagogues whose discontent had 
long been seething. Eulers felt their thrones shaken, 
and could only hope forisafety by promises of change. 

Vienna, where the Emperors had hitherto lived 
on the most friendly terms with their people, and 
had exercised their rule over the many nations 
united by the House of Austria, was suddenly con- 
vulsed by one of these risings. Prince Mettemich, 
who had always said, ** After me the deluge," found 
that the deluge had come in his own time, and fled, 
leaving the Emperor Ferdinand to make terms with 
the Austrians. 

The art-loving king of Bavaria, Louis, who had 
forfeited respect by foolish self-indulgence in his 
latter years, abdicated, and his son Maximilian did 
his best to satisfy the people, who were ready to 
accept him. 

In Prussia the king was personally popular, but 
the system was severe, and there were loud appeals 
for more liberty, for reforms m the government, and 
that Prussia should take a hearty share in the pro- 
jects to be discussed at Frankfort for Grerman unity. 
The king at first hesitated; but when the news arrived 
of the fall of Mettemich, and the condition of Vienna, 
he yielded, and on the 18th the change of Ministry, 
and his consent to the reforms, were made known. 
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The people assembled in multitades before the 
palace at Berlin to express their joy, when suddenly, 
just as at Paris, two mysterious shots were fired, and 
the whole face of a£fairs was changed. There were 
numerous French and Polish demagogues in the 
throng, who easily persuaded the people that they 
were betrayed and must defend themselves^ showing 
them how to raise barricades in all the streets. The 
army stood firm, and there were fights in all the streets 
till night, when the mob left their barricades, and 
the victory would have been thus easily secured for 
royalty, but that an order was given — emanating no 
one knows from whom — ^that the troops should 
march out of the city. They supposed it came from 
their 'king, and obeyed. The mob, of course, felt 
themselves victorious, and for a short time there was 
complete anarchy, though on the whole little violence 
was done to life or property. Frederick-William 
was obliged to declare that he placed himself at the 
head of the movement, and the law of election was 
altered, a fresh parliament was convoked. All the 
most violent Liberals obtained seats in it, iftid they 
voted such extreme and foolish measures, that the 
king, finding the chief strength of the nation was 
on his side, dissolved the Assembly. Another was 
elected, consisting of the persons most devoted to 
the cause of the king and nobility, and repressive 
measures were enacted which brought Prussia under 
an even more completely monarchical and aristociUtic 
system than ever. 

Meantime, Mettemieh^s flight had only encouraged 
the various discontented nations under the Austrian 
Empire. Vienna was in such a state that the 
Imperial family fled to Innspruck to seek the pro- 
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tection of the loyal Tyrolese. The Magyars in 
Hungary, the Czechs in Bohemia, and the Italians in 
Lombardy, were all in insurrection, and the dominions 
gradually collected by tlie House of Austria seemed 
about to fall to pieces. 

At the same time there were all manner of strange 
plans being agitated at Frankfort for German unity. 
One was, that aU the Fatherland should become one 
great republic, expelling all its thirty-three sovereigns, 
small and great. Another and more reasonable one 
was, that the thirty-three monarchies and four free 
cities should all subsist independently as to their 
internal management, but be united in what con- 
cerned war, diplomacy, and customs, and have one 
common head. The Austrian Archduke John pre- 
sided over the Diet Assembly, where these alternatives 
were discussed from the May of 1848 to the March 
of 1849. The second scheme was adopted, and it 
was decided that the Empire should be renewed. 
But as the Austrian power included so many states 
that were not German, it was resolved to oflfer the 
Imperial Crown to the king of Prussia. Frederick- 
William, however, refused to accept it unless with 
the free consent of the German princes. The im- 
mediate alarm had by this time passed off, the 
sovereigns showed no willingness to unite * under 
Prussia as their head, and the design was abandoned 
for the time, though it remained in the Prussian 
mind, waiting for a future occasion. Another difficulty 
was in the way. In the kingdom of Denmark, the 
duchy of Holstein was considered as German, while 
Schleswig, tliough containing many Germans, was 
Danish. The Germans in botli held that the two 
Duchies would not be separated^ and that failing the 
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present royal family, they would become German 
altogether. Frederick VIL, who came to the throne 
in 1848, had neither child nor brother, so that the 
question was becoming imminent, but he would 
not consent to the dismemberment of his kingdom 
after his death, and a war had begun between the 
King of Denmark and the Germans under General 
Wrangel. There was a great spirit of resistance 
roused among the Danes, and most of the great 
powers of Europe sided with them. Peace was made 
in 1850, but the Germans in the two Duchies were 
discontented, and fought on till they were routed at 
Idstedt by the Danes. Still the question remained 
unsettled. 

PART IV. — ITALIAN PATRIOTS. 1848-1849. 

Italy, already in commotion, was agitated in every 
quarter by the tidings from France. Lord Minto, 
who was trying to mediate between the people of 
Sicily and their king, found his task harder than 
ever, for the insurgents were encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the French, to reject the few concessions 
Ferdinand had been induced to make; and he, on 
his side, protested that whatever they might do was 
illegal,* and of no force, though he had not a single 
place in his possession in the island except Messina. 
On this the Sicilians assembled a parliament, and 
offered their crown to the Duke of Genoa, second 
son to the King of Sardinia, but he made no definite 
answer, waiting to see what turn events would take. 

In Naples, a more liberal constitution had been 
accepted by Ferdinand, and the parliament was to 
meet on the 15th of March, but on that day, almost 
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simultaneously with the revolts in Vienna and Berlin, 
the population of Naples arose, assisted by sailors and 
officers from the French fleet, which was in the bay, 
set up barricades, and called for further changes. 
They had no Masaniello to lead them, and the 
soldiery were successful against them, after a bloody 
street fight in which a thousand persons were killed. 
The houses of the shopkeepers were broken open 
and pillaged by the soldiers and the lazzaroni, and 
the city was in a miserable state. The king, how- 
ever, swore to maintain the Constitution ; the Cham- 
bers were assembled, and tranquillity restored on the 
mainland, though Sicily continued in a state of 
revolt. 

The enthusiasm in the northern parts of Italy was 
extreme, nor is it possible to feel much sympathy 
for any of the rulers, who were almost all of foreign 
extraction, either Bourbon or Austrian, and reigned 
over unwilling subjects by the might of Austria; 
while, as to the Emperor's actual dominions, he 
had, indeed, a certain claim to Lombardy, but the 
Venetian territories had been shamefully acquired by 
collusion with Napoleon. Nor had the Government 
exercised by these powers done anything to merit 
the affections of the people. No sooner was the 
news received of the flight of Metternich than Milan 
rose against Marshal Eadetzky and his garrison, 
chiefly consisting of Hungarians, and after five days 
of fighting, forced him to retreat. The Duke of 
Modena likewise fled, and the patriots of Vicenza, 
Padua, Brescia, Bergamo, and other cities, joined the 
Milanese army. At the same time the Venetians 
rose in force, beginning, however, with the murder 
of the Austrian governor of the arsenal. The cry 
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of " San Marco/' unheard for nearly fifty years, waa 
heard in the streets, and the garnson were driven 
out) while a provisional goyemment was set up, 
presided over by Daniel Manin, a man of Jewish 
extraction. The month of March had, in fact^ seen 
a revolution in almost every capital from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean. 

On this Charles Albert of Sardinia declared war 
against Austria. Descended as he was in a direct 
line from the old Counts who had held Savoy and 
Piedmont from the earliest feudal times, he was the 
only Italian sovereign who had any claim to heredi- 
tary loyal attachment, and his family had always 
been more friendly to the popular cause than their 
neighbours. Had he been a great man, pr an able 
captain, he would probably have had a grand success, 
for the patriots were ready to join him everywhere. 
A Neapolitan army under General Pepe, and a 
Koman one, which had been recruited with the 
wildest enthusiasm, set forth to j^ him ; but he had 
not sufficiently fixed plans to act as a leader of men. 
There was a certain distrust of him as a king among 
the Liberals, the princes were afraid of his using 
Uberal support to overshadow them all, and the 
French did not wish to have a near neighbour made 
powerful Moreover, the Austrian Government 
threatened the Pope with disruption between Ger- 
many and the Church, if he continued to head the 
Liberal party, and from that time he wavered, and 
let it be known that he disapproved of a national 
Italian alliance. 

The only man of real ability was the old Austrian 
General. Badetzky, who stood his ground with stub- 
born fidelity, although on the 8th of April he was 
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driyen back from the Mincto, and on the 13th dis- 
lodged art; Ooito, and iorcod io retreat on Mantoa. 
BeinfoiY^ementa aune to him, and the steady trained 
discipline of the Austrian troops, together with his 
eKperieiioe, €oald not but tell in the end against 'the 
enthusiasm of the patcbts, who fought gallantly, hut 
had iiardly any regular soldiers among tibem. j^Jter 
aome chequered success, iiiey sustained two terrible 
defeats at Mantua imd Custozza, and in August 
Badetzky re-entered Milan, and th^e was a suspen- 
tacai of arms. Lombordy was laid under majrtial law, 
and wiierever any signs of sjrmpathy with the patriots 
were detected, they were heavily punished with blows, 
even to women and young girls. 

In the south likewise, King JB'erdinand had 
triumphed over the insurgents. Messina was bom- 
barded by his troops, and so severely that he was 
afterwards generally known by the nicloiaiQe of 
King Eomba; and when the city was taken, such 
horriUe barbarities were committed by his troops 
that the English and French commanders of the 
fleets iin the bay interfered, and extorted an armistice 
in the name of humanity. Meantime, Venice held out 
under Maiiin, and in the northenimountains a guerilla 
wai-fare was kept up under Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
This man, whose name will live as the hero of Italian 
emancipation, was bom at Nice, and began life; as a 
sailor. :He was supposed to have participated in the 
plans of Mazzini, and therefore was banished from 
the dominions of the King of Sardinia, whereupon 
he went to South Ajnerica, and served the BepuUic 
of Uruguay ; !but his passionate affection was forihis 
own country, and he had returned in the hope of 
assisting in her freedom. He offered himself to the 
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Sardinian king ; but Charles Albert thought him too 
much of a republican, and he therefore threw himself 
into the army of Milan, and held out in the moun- 
tains. 

The Pope had become alarmed, not merely at the 
resistance and threats of the imperious power of 
Austria, but at the wild claims, and the riotous 
excesses and irreligious language of the more violent 
of the Liberals. He had already begun to draw back, 
and when the scale turned in favour of Radetzky, 
he published an encyclical letter withdrawing from 
the Liberal movement, and declaring that his troops 
had crossed the Po to join the Sardinian army with- 
out his permission. 

The consternation of the moderate party was great, 
and the disappointed populace became riotous, 
plainly showing that they considered the Pope a 
traitor to their cause. The wisest and best states- 
man in Rome was Count Pellegrino Eossi, who 
strove to mediate between Pio Nono and the extreme 
party, and to avoid the interference of Austria ; but 
he thus brought on himself the hatred of both the 
extreme parties, and in November he was assassinated 
by some unknown hand on the steps of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Tremendous tumults followed in the streets. The 
Pope shut himself up in his palace of the Quirinal, 
and, after a few days, disguised himself as an ordi- 
nary priest, and, mounting the box of a carriage, 
reached Gaeta in safety, while Eome proceeded to 
govern itself as in the days of Eienzi. In Florence, 
likewise, the Grand Duke Ferdinand fled, and a 
democratic assembly was convoked to govern Tus- 
cany, 
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PART V. — THE SLAVONIC INSURRECTION. 1848-1849. 

The Austrian dominions included, besides the 
German dukedom and the Italian states, the two 
Slavonic kingdoms, Bohemia and Hungary, which 
had both been secured to the House of Hapsburg by 
the marriage of Ferdinand L, brother of Charles v., 
with the heiress of both. 

A certain amount of favour had been shown to the 
Magyars at first because they were a bulwark against 
the Turks, and latterly because they were the troops 
most employed in keeping down the Italians. The 
head of the House of Austria was always separately 
crowned King of Hungary with the crown of St. 
Stephen, and Fwore to the constitution as something 
separate froii that of the rest of his dominions. 

A strong spirit of nationality had been growing up 
for many years, greatly fostered by Louis Kossuth, 
a newspaper editor. The old Magyar language, 
which had been treated as barbarous, was cultivated. 
Books and papers were printed in the tongue, all 
with the spirit of independence as a country and a 
face apart from that of the Austrians. 

In J^ovember 1847, Ferdinand v. had opened the 
Diet in person, and proposed reforms in the Consti- 
tution were put before him. Count Batthyani, 
Prince Esterhazy, Kossuth, and others, drew up a 
scheme which was laid before the -Emperor in the 
April of 1848, amid the crash of revolutions, and 
was assented to by him. But the other tribes 
within the kingdom of Hungary, the Eascians and 
Croats, began to make separate demands, and to show 
themselves stronger than the Magyars and Germans 
scattered among them. It was strongly suspected 
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that they were encouraged by the Austrian powers 
in order to break down the new Hungarian constitu- 
tion. The Hungaidaii council spplied ixv h&ve 'their 
national troops recaJled from Lombardy, where, 
under Eadetzky, they were preserving the Emperar'« 
power ; but this eould not be granted, and only a few 
foreign regiments, whom they . distrusted, were sent 
them. Disturbances broke out, and at the same 
time the Wallachians in Transylvania Toae, and com- 
mitted ravages on l^e property of Himgarians. The 
confusion was great, for these insurgents called the 
constitutional government of Hungary lebds, and 
imjfessed to be upholding the Tights of the Emperor, 
and, on the other hand, the Hungarian government 
viewed them as rebels. Tlie Emperor, in fact, -was 
glad that these Transylyanians, Croats, and Wallas 
chians should weaken liie strong and eomparatively 
moderate Magyar government ; but he dissimulated, 
and appointed the 5th of July for a Diet, where his 
brother, the Archduke Stephen, made nmneroiBs 
promises in his name, in hopes of obtaining further 
levies for the reduction of the Italian prondseB. 
Meantime a highnsprited Croatian officer, Baron 
Jellachich, had been appointed Ban of Croatia, and 
coUected forces from among his wild conntiymen to 
put down the Hungarian rule. Matters had been 
embittered by a disturbance in Boheonia, during 
whidi the Princess Windischgratz, the wife of the 
Governor, while standing in a window at Pnagna, 
had been killed by an accidental shot fired among 
the mob b^low \he window. Her husband had 
reduced the people to obedienee, and kept Bohemia 
imder stem martial law. 

Windischgrifcfcz, Jellachich, and Eadetzky were 
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namea of terror, enthnsiastically loyal thamselves, 
and ruthless in treading down alL reaistaneft to the 
Eznperor, whom, they viewed rather aa head of an 
acmy than ruler of a people^ Jellachich adyanced 
npon Peath, and thna showed the Goyemment there 
that in Ferdinand'a eyes they were the rebela* 
Batthyani resigned, and Kosanth set himself to raise 
tiie people. Jellachich waa defeated, and entered 
the Aaatrian states, appearing to menace Vienna. 
The e^BBct of this was a tremendoua insurreetiQn of 
the Yieimeae, who seized Latonr, the minister at war, 
savagely murdered him, and hung his body, stn^^d 
naked, to a lamp-post. 

The Viennese, under the command of the Polish 
General B^n, now prepared &r a si^e, while Win- 
dischgrat2 and Jellachich collected a large army of 
Austrians and Groatians, besieged the city, stormed it 
on the 30th of October, and made an entrance,, when 
aU the ringleaders of the rebellion were treated with 
gteat severity, Jellachich then prepared to lead, boa 
Croaits into Hungary, which was a v^ry different 
maittar, since, the constitutional government there hsui. 
been formed under the sanction ajid encouragement 
of Ferdinand. Kossuth and the rest of the mimstry 
therefore thought themselves justified in naming a 
committee of public safety,, and voting the raiamg of 
OB army of 20O',00O men, 

Ferdinand Y., now an. old man, elt himself m> 
longer capable of coping with all the discordant 
forces of the empire ; a feumly council was held at 
Olmiitz, whither the Gourt had retired, and it waa 
decided diat he should abdicate, and that hia next 
brother, Francis Gharlea, akocdd waive his right in 
favour of his son, Francis Joseph^ a promising and 
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amiable young man of twenty, who, it was hoped, 
would conciliate matters. 

On December 2d, 1848, the change was made, 
and the new Emperor put forth a proclamation, 
promising constitutional government, liberty of the 
press, and all that could conduce to true freedom, 
but called on all faithful subjects to repress the 
rebellions that were raging in the provinces. Both 
in Lombardy and in Hungary this was taken as 
defiance ; indeed, the Magyars considered that neither 
the abdication of Ferdinand, nor the accession of 
Francis Joseph to their throne, was valid without 
the consent of the Diet. 

Prince Windischgratz was sent to reduce them with 
a considerable army, while Kossuth showed remark- 
able ability in getting together supplies for the 
Hungarian force, which was commanded by Generals 
Bem and Gorgei. The difficulties of passing the 
mountains in the winter told much against the 
Austrians, though a corps of Russians was sent to 
their assistance. Five considerable battles were 
fought in the early spring of 1849, and in April 
Windischgratz was fairly driven across the Danube 
out of the country. 

The Magyars were encouraged by their victories, 
and, at the same time, exasperated at the new con- 
stitution promulgated by Francis Joseph. It was 
not in itself a bad constitution under which to live, 
but it reduced all the numerous states to one uniform 
government, to be managed by Chambers to meet 
under the Emperor at Vienna, and it utterly ignored 
all the old varieties of national rights and traditions, 
treating a Magyar, a Czech, a Croat, a Lombard, all 

-actly the same as an Austrian or Tyrolese. 
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The Hungarians considered themselves as insulted, 
and that all obligations had been violated towards 
them. They therefore declared the throne vacant, 
and made Kossuth their Governor until a new 
form of government should be decided upon. 

They were not, however, acknowledged by any of 
the European powers, not even by France, and 
Russia lent an overwhelming force to Austria for 
their destruction. More than 200,000 men were 
poured in by the Czar Nicholas, by the way of Poland, 
and General Haynau, with the Austrian forces, also 
attacked them. Unfortunately Gorgei was jealous 
of his comrades, and secretly negotiated with the 
Russians. There was a great defeat at Temesvar, 
after which Kossuth resigned, and Gorgei was 
appointed dictator, when his first step was to sur- 
render his whole army, 24,000 men and 148 guns, to 
the Russians, on the 12th of August 1849. 

So ended the hopes of Hungary. Kossuth and his 
devoted wife escaped, but all the other leaders, 
including Batthyani, were put to death by shot or 
rope, the officers were forced to enter the army as 
privates, and martial law was enforced ruthlessly by 
Haynau over the whole country. 

Such reports of his proceedings came to England, 
that when Haynau visited London, the mob rose 
against him and pursued him with such impre- 
cations as the * woman-beater.' All traces of the 
old national privileges were taken away, and Francis 
Joseph's new constitution prevails throughout his 
dominions. 
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PART VI. — ^THE FRENCH IN ITALY. 1848-1849. 

France^, which had set the example of revolutioii, 
had beguii by appointing' a provisional goyeramMit 
in which her most distinguished Liberals had a placCy. 
men famed for literatnre, science, and such statesman- 
ship a» could be proved in joumaiigra. Alphonse de 
Lamartine was the leading spirit, and he at once pro- 
claimed that the tricolor, the sign of moderation,, not 
the red, was the flag of the republic. 

A National Assembly was convoked to decide on 
the new form of government Everybody during 
the elections went about full of hope, and every man 
was ready to expound his own scheme of government, 
but all the time the real dai^er was from l^e 
'Socialkt Parisian mob, who were very mudi dis- 
pleased to find that though they had pulled down 
the throne, the whole frameworik of society was 
eitactly as before, and they had not been able to lay 
their hands on the property of the wealthy, or to 
destroy nobility. To keep them in good humour 
was the great endeavour, a^nd all sorts of puUtc 
works were set on foot to give them employmetit as 
an excuse for high pay, so tibat they were ahnest Hke 
the ancient Romian popuhu:e Tviiose cry* was^ " Panem 
et Cireenses.'* 

The Assembly was collected on tiro 4th of May. 
It inckkded Lacordaire and Moirtalembert. aaaoiig the 
deputies, and the hopes of the Liberal Catholn^s rose 
high that they should be able to show that reIigioa< 
and political freedom could go hand in hand ; aacE 
thoir schemes for Christian education began to be put 
in practice at once. - In fact, however, the Assembly 
was almost in a state of siege fnom the mob of 
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blouse-^lad workmen, who broke in on them on the 
1:3th o£ May to threaten them into democratic pro^ 
ceedongs; Among the deputies who had been elected 
wasLouiB Napoleon Buonaparte, who had been of ktte 
HTing in. England, and had been one of the special 
crastables sworn in to keep the peaee, when, iir 
April,, the Ghartistd had been encouraged by the di&h 
trarbances in o^her countries to present a monster 
petition to the Government, an attempt which had 
only endiBd in showing how strong was the English 
semse of order and obedience. 

The Assembly deliberated whether it were safe to 
let the heir of the* Buonapartes take hi» seat among 
them. Lamartine was against it, but was out-voted ; 
andl Louis Buonaparte was admitted. All the enr 
deavQuns to keep the mob in good humour only 
resulted in showing them their power, and again on 
the 23d of June, there was a stiE worse and more 
bloody revolt^ in which barricades were again erected 
in all the streets. The good Archbishop of Paris,. 
Monseigneur Affre,^ came out to endeavour to pacify 
the people,, but he was mortally wounded in the 
back by some miscreant, and died in a few hours,, 
rejoicing, to have given his life for the sheep. 

Greneral' Cavaignac had nerve enough to come t6 
the rescue with the regular army and the National 
Gnaa^v He stormed the bamcades, defeated thie 
mob, aoid restored order,, though not without much} 
bloodshed, and many transportations to Cayenne; 
He became Dictator until the new form of govern- 
ment should be decided, and he speedily made an 
ead of the national workshops, and made it plain 
that the mob was no longer to be bribed. It seem» 
strange that so large a country as France should 
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have been so entirely ruled by the capital, but 
such had been the effect of the centralisation of all 
offices in government. Every official, everywhere, 
was appointed by the existing ministry, which was 
like the centre of an enormous web, and that centre 
was in the power of the Parisians, until Cavaignac, 
with the army, gained the mastery. He was an 
upright, honest man, who only used his power 
to protect the National Assembly, who were able 
at last to consider of the different forms of govern- 
ment, and decided upon a republic modelled on 
that of America. There was to be a legislative 
assembly elected by universal suffrage, and like- 
wise a president, freshly chosen every four years, 
likewise by the votes of the entire nation. The 
election took place on the 2d of December 1848, 
the two candidates being Cavaignac and Louis 
Napoleon. The Buonapartist interest was so strong 
that the latter obtained the majority, after swearing 
to be faithful to the new constitution, and Cavaignac 
retired from public life, carrying with him the respect 
of all Europe. The new President surrounded him- 
self with a ministry, and heedfully v^aibched the 
temper of the times. There was still much feeling 
for the Pope among the French, and it was regarded 
as a scandal to the Church that he should be driven 
out to live in exile. On this account, and also from 
the national jealousy alike of Austria and of Sardinia, 
he resolved to meddle in the affairs of Italy. And 
the Italians had not yet learned the meaning of 
the fable of the old man with the bundle of 
sticks, and would not respond to Charles Albert's 
summons to them all to unite under his standard. 
. Leghorn and Florence had both revolted, and the 
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Grand Duke had fled in February 1849 ; but hi 
neither Eome nor Florence was there hearty co-oper- 
ation with Charles Albert. However, the truce being 
over, the Sardinians continued the war with Austria, 
but it only lasted four days, and was ended on the 
23d of March by a decisive victor}^ at No vara on the 
part of Radetzky. This broke the heart of Charles 
Albert, who gave up his crown to his son, Victor 
Emmanuel, and died four months later. 

Even then, Eome, Tuscany, ^nd Venice could not 
unite for selfrpreservation, and the Florentines, growr 
ing weary of confusion, restored their Grand Duke, 
who promised to maintain their free institutions, but 
soon after swept them away. It was held by Eoman 
Catholics, that the Pope could not maintain his 
position as head of the Church, except as an in- 
dependent temporal prince, and there was a strong 
feeling as to his being in exile. A sort of crusade 
was undertaken to restore him; and the French 
Eepublic took the lead. The Eomans sent for 
Garibaldi, and gave him the chief command. He 
defeated a Neapolitan army at Palestrina, but he 
had not been able to prevent General Oudinot from 
landing a French army at Civita Vecchisu 

Eome was besieged, and the inhabitants — trades- 
people, lawyers, literary men, and artists — did their 
best, with the help of Garibaldi's volunteers, to 
defend their freedom. They held out for four 
weeks, but the French cannon opened a breach in 
the walls, and thdre was nothing to be done but for 
Mazzini and Garibaldi to resign their authority and 
fly, while the municipality made the best terms in 
their power with the FrencL 

Pio Nono returned, thenceforth to be kept on his 
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throne by a French ganriscHi, mider whose pcoteetaon 

heieigned. His adventures had made 1dm entirriylsy 
aside all the hberal sraitimentB with which he had 
begun his reign. Hon^ personally the gunQesiy 
kindest, most tender-hearted of men, he had oome to 
beliere that the people must be coerced into obedisnce,. 
and kept down by the strong hand for thenr own 
good; and his refigions views were now entirely 
guided by the Jesuits, so that instead of being; aa 
had been hoped, the OTiginatmrof improvementB both 
in Church and State, he had become one of the moat 
rehement and narrow of E<»nan Catholics. 

y eniee alone held out against Austria tiE near the 
end of August, while the city was blockaded by the 
Austrian fleet in the Adriatic, and suffered terribly 
from famine, cholera, aud bombardment. As long as 
the war lasted in Hungary, Manin had hope, but 
when tidings came of the treachery of Croigei and 
the flight of Kossuth, the struggle became nselessL 
He gave up his authority to the mumcipahty, escaped 
in a French steamer, and Yenice, like all Italy, had 
to sufler for the attempt at liberation. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

PJSfiJQD OF THE SECOND EMPIRE, 1848-1860. 
TART I.— THE COUP D'AtAT. 1892. 

France was divided into five parties : the 
Legitimistfi, who still hoped to bring back the 
direct iheir, the Count of Chambord, whom they 
called Henri v. ; the Orleanists, who regretted 
Loiiis Philippe and looked with hope to his name- 
sake grandson, the Count of Park, and a con- 
stitutional monarchy, especially as, Henri V. being 
the last of the direct line of Louis XIY,, the Count 
on his death will unite both families. However, 
royalty was little beloved in France, and there was 
& patriotic party, to whom the Liberal Catholics 
chiefly belonged, who preferred a republic like the 
American, and these for a time had the upper hand ; 
but there were two far more powerful parties, 
namely, the Eed Bepublicans, numberiivg almost all 
the artisan classes in the laiger cities, especially in 
Paris, who would be satisfied with nothing short 
of the destruction of all power of accumulating pro- 
perty, or gaining influenee l^ wealth or raxik, and the 
Buonapeartists, who nourished a passionate admira- 
tion for Ni^leon i., and who included almost all 
the axmy. The peasant class, who, through the 
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grant of universal suffrage, had, for the first time, 
become a power in the State, cared not at all for 
ideas, but only that things should be quiet, and that 
they should not be hindered from holding their 
small portions of land -and making money, and they 
therefore hated the turbulent town mobs. 

Louis Napoleon Buonaparte had been elected 
President in 1848, for four years, and it had then 
been enacted that no president could be re-elected ; 
but as the years ran out, he began to feel his way 
towards establishing more permanent power, through 
the weakness and dissensions of the other parties, 
and the universal dread of a red republican insur- 
rection. In May 1851, the Eoyalist party in the 
National Assembly, hoping to lessen the strength 
of the universal suffrage, obtained an enactment 
depriving every one of a vote who had not lived three 
years in the place where the election took place. 
This alienated from them many persons who were 
proportionately attached to Louis Napoleon by his 
demand that the franchise should be restored to them. 
The Republicans watched him with profound distrust, 
and tried to keep him under restraint by refusing to 
repeal the law against the re-election of a President, 
and likewise to increase his salary. The Eoyalist 
party brought forward a motion to give the chairman 
of the Assembly authority to demand of the army a 
sufficient force to protect the Chambers. But the 
Eepublicans were afraid that the Eoyalists would 
use this power to restore the monarchy, and joined 
with the Buonapartists to defeat it 

At length, on the 2d of December 1851, Louis 
Napoleon, secure in his power over the army, and 
strengthened by a compact body of friends, who 
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had bound their fortunes to his, stood forth as Pre- 
sident, dissolved the National Assembly. Then he 
declared on his own authority that universal suffrage 
was restored, and called on the nation to vote on a 
new constitution, with an Assembly and upper house 
as Senate, and himself as President for ten years ; 
and at the same time he seized on and imprisoned 
Thiers, Cavaignac, and the other leading men whom 
he knew to be most averse to his violent and 
ambitious proceedings. 

The Assembly declared him deposed, but he sent 
in the soldiers, hot Buonapartists, led by unscrupulous 
officers, whom he had long been preparing. 

He talked of .conspiracy, though he was the only 
conspirator, and turned his army upon the city of 
Paris. There had been no rising, no provocation, 
but cannons charged with grape-shot were pointed 
down the streets, and the soldiers fired on the 
people, slaying men, women, and children, who had 
given no offence ; only, as it seemed, in order to strike 
Paris with terror, and show with whom the power lay. 
Louis Napoleon called himself Dictator, and gave out 
that his coup d^dtat had saved the country. He 
imprisoned some of his opponents, and sent others 
to exile in Cayenne, and held all France in his hand, 
some being delighted at the triumph of a Buonaparte, 
others terror-stricken, and the peasantry being 
pleoised that the mob of Paris should have suffered. 

A new Constitution, restoring the Empire, and 
making him successor to his uncle, was proposed to 
the nation, and what was called the jplSbiscite, or 
universal vote of the people, was taken — a word 
taken from Koman laws, though there the ple- 
Uscitum was to resolve on the future, instead of 
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being meroly consent to what was in effect already 
done. Many were against the renewal of the Emjwe, 
but the Snonapartists, and those who were ozdy 
amdons to have a ruler who could keep down the 
Paris moh, formed a majority, and Ix>uis Napoleon 
Buonaparte dated hk !&npire from I>eoember 185^ 
and assumed the name of Napole^i ni., counting, as 
the second, the poor young Duke of fieichstadt, just 
as the diild-captiye of the Temple was reckoned ^ts 
Louis XVII. 

The new Emperor, like Louis Philippe, endeaTocsred 
to be popular, but unlike Louis Philippe, hed^)ended 
most upon his army, and also endeavouired to dazzle 
and occupy people's minds with the -splendour of his 
eourt. He knew that none of the old princely 
families of Europe were likely to let him mairy 
among them, and he tdierefore cho9e for his Empress 
£ug6nie de Montijo, Countess of Teba, a lady oi 
a noble Spanish family, whose mother had been 
Scottish. She was very beautiful and graceful, and 
the court was extiemely gay, every , kind of expense 
in display, ornament, and luxury being encouraged, 
both for the sake of occupying and amusing tlw 
French, and of giving emplojan^it and TnAlgJTig 
money pass freely. 

One child was bom of this marriage, Jliapcdeon, 
commonly known as the Prince Imperial 

PART II. — THE REACTION IN ITALY. 1850-1854. 

'Pius IX. had returned to Eome, as 'has be^i befoie 
said, terrified out of all the notions with whidi he 
had begun life. He had never be^i a great theolo- 
gian, nor a well-read man, and his open-hearted 
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amiable feelings were only instincts, so that he 
became a much narrower man both in religion and 
politics ; and he imagined that the only way to make 
his Church a witness against the free-thinking and 
scepticism of the time was, not to examine honestly 
which of her doctrines were divine truth, and really 
catholic and binding, but to insist more and more 
on implicit belief in everything she had ever averred. 
He tried to strengthen her walls, not to examine 
their foundation. And the Empress Eugenie, being 
a devout Komanist, and her husband, who was glad 
to have the clergy controlled, gave him their full 
support, so that the Liberal Catholics in France were 
studiously repressed both by Church and State. 
Montalembert studied, wrote books- on Church his- 
tory; and Lacordaire, with some difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in bringing back the Dominican Order to 
France, specially on account of their powers as 
preachers. His own sermons were magnificent, and 
by them, as well as by his example and direction, 
he gathered a band of saintly persons, clerical and 
lay, men and women, who, in spite of all dis- 
couragement, were the salt of the earth to their 
nation. 

The Pope, however, according to the form of 
resistance to Liberalism which approved itself to him, 
called together his clergy, as it was announced, to 
canonise the martyrs who had perished for the faith 
in Japan, but to this was added — to the general sur- 
prise — ^the authoritative affirmation of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 

Long ago, in mediaeval times, the ever-growing 
desire to exalt the mother of our blessed Lord had 
led enthusiasts to declare that she, like her Son, had 

p 
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been bom free from all taint of original sin, and 
that she was an exception, like Him, to the universal 
rule, " Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me." It was even de- 
clared that such was a necessary preparation for 
the Incarnation of our Blessed Lord Himself. The 
question had been battled between the fervent 
devotees and the calmer; steadier, mora theological 
scholars for four centuries, when Pius ix. called 
upon the Roman Catholic Church to affirm the 
Immaculate Conception as an absolute and binding 
article of faith to be accepted by every one, on his 
authority, speaking ex cathedrd, namely, from the 
Chair of St. Peter, and therefore infallibly. Such 
is the discipline of the Roman Church, that the 
members of it universally accepted this new dogma 
as a revelation settling their minds, and a truth to 
be adored ; but the theologians and thinkers beyond 
their pale viewed it with grief, as an addition to the 
superstitions that are one bar to the unity of the 
Church on earth, and as adding to, rather than 
diminishing, the temptations to unbelief. In politics, 
likewise, the Pope viewed monarchical authority as 
the only safety, and feared all relaxation. Therefore 
there was soon an unfortunate and irreconcileable 
breach between him and the King of Sardinia, 
Victor Emmanuel, who had thrown himself heart and 
soul into the cause of the liberation of Italy. His 
two chief ministers were Massimo D'Azeglio, and 
Camillo Benso di Cavour, who were both men of 
wide and enlightened views, and did their utmost to 
carry out wisely the reforms that had been pro- 
mised by Charles Albert. The Pope's absolute 
opposition to all such changes, dislike to education, 
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and devotion to Austrian interests, became a great 
misfortune, since it threw the clergy into opposi- 
tion to the Government, and made the king neces- 
sarily hostile to the Church, so as to lose its moral 
restraints on his life and conduct. His beneficence, 
and his honesty in keeping his pledges, gained him 
enthusiastic affection, and the title oi U M Golan- 
tuomo — this last word being analogous to our "honest 
man ;" but it was most unfortunate for him, and for 
his people, that the Court of Eome should have 
confounded politics with religion. 

In 1850, a law was passed doing away with the 
ecclesiastical courts. The once persecuted Waldenses 
began to spread out of their valleys and to build 
places of worship in their cities, and various Pro- 
testant bodies sent emissaries to distribute Italian 
Bibles and endeavour to gain proselytes, without 
always appreciating the dangers of schism. A bill 
was further carried, enabling the Government to 
abolish monastic bodies, and many abbeys were 
secularised and turned into schools, barracks, or 
factories ; and though at first it was intended that 
those which were really useful and beneficial, or 
which had any great historical interest, should remain, 
the spirit of the time has been destructive, and has 
gone on with the overthrow. 

Massimo D'Azeglio was a religious Roman Catholic, 
as may be seen throughout his novel, Niccolo de^ 
Lajn, a remarkable story of the times immediately 
following the death of Savonarola. But Pius ix. had 
made the position of the Liberal Roman Catholic a 
very hard one, and Azeglio could no longer con- 
scientiously continue in public life, when it was at 
war with the Church. So he retired, and the fore- 
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most place was taken by Count Cavour, who had 
many of the elements of greatness. 

The condition of the Sardinian dominions was 
looked on with longing eyes by the other Italians, 
for their masters in their terror treated them more 
harshly and suspiciously than ever. Trifles light as 
air were thought perilous. The colours of the Italian 
flag, red, white, and green, were especially odious. 
A fresco, with a contemporary portrait of Dante, was 
discovered at Florence, bearing these tints, the flame 
colour being in honour of Beatrice ; but even this 
association was sacrificed, and the red was darkened I 
Books bearing in the remotest manner upon liberty 
were confiscated at Rome, and scientific studies dis- 
couraged ; while at Milan, Radetzky kept up the 
Austrian rule with great severity, and at Naples, 
Ferdinand ruled with the harshness of terror. 

PART III. — ^THE CRIMEAN WAR. 1853-1856. 

Napoleon III. wished to be called the Napoleon of 
Peace, and, as Augustus had established the empire 
which Julius Caesar had begun, thus to consolidate the 
imperial power his uncle had first devised. "The 
Empire is peace," he said. And he did in fact 
attempt everything to put an end to the old enmity 
between France and England, and to have a friendly 
understanding; or erUente cordiale, as it was called. A 
treaty of commerce was made by which each nation 
derived considerable advantages, and he thus became 
popular in England. He set himself to embellish 
Paris to the greatest degree, forming splendid new 
streets, so constructed that it would be much more 
difficult to close them with banicades, and he spent 
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much on buildings and restorations; but it was always 
observed that there was a system of destroying the 
old historical associations which Louis Philippe, as 
a descendant of the ancient kings, had fostered. In 
fact much of the quiet good taste and economy of the 
Orleanist reign had disappeared in favour of glitter, 
glare, and extravagance of all kinds, and there was a 
decided endeavour to keep everything dependent on 
the court, and to prevent people from thinking or 
acting for themselves. 

In spite of the peacefulness of his professions. 
Napoleon iii. felt that he must feed the Buonapartist 
craving for warlike glory, and the condition of the 
East gave an opportunity. The desire of Kussia for 
full a century had been to drive the Turk out of 
Europe, and establish a new Eastern Empire at 
Constantinople. The ambition of the sovereigns and 
the crusading spirit of the nation alike pointed in 
the same direction, and every advantage had been 
taken of the gradual decay of the Ottoman power 
to advance the southern and eastern frontiers of 
the Russian empire. And the Czars, being of the 
Greek Church, were held to be the protectors of the 
Eastern Christians scattered throughout the Turkish 
dominions. 

The other powers of Europe were, however, most 
unwilling that Eussia should extend its power so far 
south as to have a seaport with easy access to the 
Mediterranean, or that it should hold the great city 
that joins Europe and Asia together. Moreover, 
Turkey had been the ally of England in the former 
^eat war. France held herself to be the protector 
of the holy places in Palestine and of the Latin 
Christians, and numerous treaties, when the affairs of 
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Greece and of Egypt were at stake, had bound both 
countries to the alliance with the Sultan. 

Turkey was meantime in a state to invite aggression. 
The Sultan, Abdul Medjid, who had succeeded to the 
throne in 1840, was a helpless person. Egypt had 
become virtually a separate power, and in the Danu- 
bian provinces, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bosnia, the 
Christian inhabitants were always on the verge of 
revolt, and only kept down by the brutal treatment 
of the Pashas and their troops. 

On the 5th of January 1853, the Czar Nicholas 
had a conversation with Sir Hamilton Seymour, the 
English ambassador at Petersburg, in which he spoke 
of the disorganised state of the Turkish power, and 
said, " In fact we have a sick man, a very sick man, 
to deal with, and it would be no great misfortune if 
he should altogether slip away from us." The Czar 
also said, that if Eussia and England would act 
together, they need fear interference from no other 
power, and then gave it to be understood that if 
England would consent to his seizing Constantinople 
with all Turkey in Europe, he would assist in making 
Egypt and the Isle of Candia British dependencies. 

There were two ways of looking at a matter like 
this. There was the old crusading spirit which 
viewed the Mohammedan as a natural enemy to be 
expelled from Christian soil if he could not be con- 
verted, as the Moors had been driven out of Spain ; 
and there was the modem temper of statesmanship 
mixed with equity, which viewed Turkey as a nation 
with equal rights with others, owned the Sultan as 
a European sovereign, and an ally with whom many 
treaties had been made, and therefore scorned to leave 
him undefended, whatever bribe might be offered. 
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This latter was the course that recommended itself 
to the English Government, and the claim of Nicholas 
to protect the Christians by sending his troops 
across the Pnith to occupy the Danubian provinces 
was disallowed by all the powers of Europe. War 
was declared between Kussia and Turkey in the 
October of 1853, and Napoleon in., who had been 
offended by Nicholas on many points, both personal 
and as regarded the Latin Christians, bound himself 
in a close alliance with England to resist Russian 
aggression. 

Meantime the Turks had shown themselves good 
soldiers under Omar Pasha, and had defeated the 
Russians by land, but at Sinope, on the southern 
coast of the Black Sea, the Turkish squadron had 
been attacked by the Russian fleet and utterly 
demolished, with such sacrifice of life as filled all 
Europe with indignation. The English Ambassador, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, guided the counsels of 
Abdul Medjid, and assisted the Turkish commanders 
to profit by the steadiness, docility, and sobriety of 
their troops. Two cities, Silistria on the Danube, 
and Kars in Asia Minor, were gallantly defended by 
them with the assistance of English officers; and 
the Russians were again defeated at Giurgevo. 

The English army under Lord Raglan, who had 
been an aide-de-camp of the Duke of Wellington, and 
the French troops under Marshal St. Amaud, who 
had served in Algeria, landed at Gallipoli, and 
encamped at Varna; but the spot was ill-chosen 
and unhealthy, and there was a terrible visitation of 
cholera in the English army, while the French 
suffered no less in the Dobrudscha, the marshy 
ground at the mouth of the Danube. 
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It was decided to strike a blow in the Crimea, that 
peninsula in which Nicholas had brought all his pre- 
parations to a head for his attack on the Turkish 
Empire, and where in especial he had strengthened 
the city of Sebastopol with every appliance of 
modem fortification. The two armies, glad to leave 
their pestilential quarters at Varna, were carried 
across the Black Sea and landed without opposition 
at Eupatoria on the 14th of September 1854. The 
Russian general. Prince Menschikoff, had let them 
land, expecting to make them an easy prey ; but he 
had drawn up his forces to withstand their march to 
Sevastopol on the heights above the river Alma, 
where he had thrown up redoubts, prepared batteries, 
and expected, if not to crush them, to delay them 
for at least three weeks. However, on the 20th of 
September, he was totally defeated by the steady 
valour and enterprise of the English. The French 
had some share in the battle, but their commander, 
Marshal St. Amaud, was very ill on board ship, and 
died a few days after the battle. 

The armies marched on to lay siege to Sebastopol, 
which was defended by Generals Menschikoff and 
Todleben. An attack was made by the two fleets, 
but in vain. A few days later, on the 25th of 
October, there was a fight with the outposts of the 
English camp at Balaklava. A battery defended by 
Turks was taken. Lord Eaglan sent orders that the 
cavalry should drive the enemy out of it. The 
message was so delivered that the Earl of Cardigan 
understood it to mean that he was to charge a strong 
Russian battery, at the end of a valley nearly a mile 
long, flanked on each side by other batteries. It 
was certain destruction to many if not to all, but the 
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British soldier never hesitates to obey an order. So 
the charge was made. 

** Into the jaws of death 
Rode the six hundred." 

They charged the battery, 607 in number, shot 
down on all sides, but still going on. They actually 
took it, and silenced the guns, then rode back again, 
but only 198 were left to reach their own army again. 
** (fest magnijiqae^ mats ce n^est pas la gtberre,* said 
the French general, who beheld this feat of desperate 
bravery and imquestioning obedience. 

One more great battle was fought, when, on the 
night of the 5th of November, the Russians at- 
tempted to surprise the English posts at Inkermann; 
but the brave troops fought on through the dark, 
never givjng way a foot, all night and all day long, 
till a body of French' succeeded in coming to their . 
help, -and the enemy, with terrible loss, were driven 
back into the city. 

The siege lasted all the winter, and the besiegers 
suffered severely in their huts and in the trenches, 
though their resolution never flinched, and every 
thing was attempted by those at home that could 
relieve them. In March 1855, came the sudden 
tidings of the death of the Czar Nicholas, in the 
midst of his plans. 

Still, however, the war went on, the siege was 
pressed closer, and on the 7th of June a defence 
called the Mamelon was taken. On the 18th there 
was another general attack most bravely made, but 
without success, and fatigue and disappointment 
combined to bring on an attack of illness, of which 
gallant old Lord Raglan died in a few days' time. 

General Simpson succeeded him, and in conjunc- 
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tion with the French commander P6lissier, made 
another attack, the French storming the MalakoflT 
Tower, the English the Eedan, which they gained, 
but could not long hold for want of reinforcements 
that were not sent. However, Sebastopol was so 
shattered by the bombardment it had undergone^ 
that it was impossible to hold out any longer, and 
Prince GortschakoflF drew oflf his troops in the night 
of the 8th of September, and left the city open to 
the united armies of the English and French, who 
had now been joined by a contingent from the King 
of Sardinia. 

This was the end of the actual war. Alexander ii., 
the new Czar, was more peacefully disposed than hi& 
father, and felt besides that Russia had been beaten 
at all points. Negotiations therefore began, and 
peace was finally made by the Treaty of Paris, in 
March 1856. This stipulated that the fortifications- 
of Sebastopol should not be restored, and that the 
Black Sea should be open to the merchant vessels of 
all nations, but to the armed fleets of none ; and that 
the Turkish empire should remain entire, but that 
the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia should 
be under the protection of the western powers. 
There was great rejoicing over the success of the 
united armies of England and France; visits were 
exchanged between the Emperor and Queen Victoria, 
and it was hoped that the peace of Europe was again 
secured. 

PART IV. — IL RE GALANTUOMO. 1856-1861. 

Cavour is said to have sent troops to join in the 
Crimean war, in order that his master might show 
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that Sardinia was one of the powers of Europe, and 
that Italy might he listened to. At the conference 
which led to the Treaty of Paris he drew the atten- 
tion of the other parties to the savage government 
of Ferdinand of Naples, and a remonstrance was, in 
consequence, sent to that prince, hut he paid no 
attention to it, and after some further protests, hoth 
France and England withdrew their ambassadors 
from his court. 

The alliance between France and Sardinia was 
drawn closer, by a marriage between one of the 
cousins of the Emperor, son to Jerome Buonaparte, 
and Clotilda of Savoy, the daughter of Victor 
Emmanuel. Napoleon iii., having given his troops 
time to rest after the Crimean war, was ready to 
gratify the French lust of glory by another war, and 
relying on his support, as well as secure of the 
national feeling in Italy, Cavour declared in the 
name of his master that, as an Italian sovereign, he 
demanded a separate free government for Lombardy 
and Venetia, and that the Austrian emperor should 
no longer interfere with the affairs of the rest of Italy. 
Austria replied by demanding that the Sardinians 
should cease to keep up a war establishment — a 
demand that was not attended to; and France 
and Sardinia together declared war upon Austria, 
Napoleon iii. proclaiming loudly that he was going 
to free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic. The 
Emperor of Austria would fain have drawn all the 
rest of Germany into the war, and some of the lesser 
states would have joined ; but Prussia held the Con- 
federation to the principle that the wars &f Austria 
were not the wars of the German nation. The 
sound of the coming struggle encouraged the people 
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both of Tuscany and Parma, and in each duchy ihey 
rose and forced their rulers to flee. Garibaldi and 
his volunteer forces came forward, and all Italy was 
in a ferment of hope and excitement The Austrian 
army crossed the Ticino, hoping to crush the rising, 
but Victor Emmanuel and his general, Cialdini, met 
and defeated it. A few days later the French and 
Italian troops encountered the Austrian army at 
Magenta on the 4th of June, and gained a great vic- 
tory, upon which the Duke of Modena felt himself 
insecure, and left his capital to rise. It is impossible 
to sympathise with these rulers, who were, for the 
most part, members of the Austrian or Bourbon 
families, holding their coronets by no well-established 
right, and only maintained by the force of Austrian 
armies, which had always been specially antagonistic 
to Italian feeling. Misery and demoralisation had 
been the consequence, and it had taken a whole 
generation to train up patriots capable of any perse- 
verance or unanimity ; but the time had come when 
the Italians deserved to shake off their yoke, and they 
began to do so in earnest At Solferino another 
great victory was gained by French and Italian arms 
on the 24th of June. 

But at this point a change came over the French 
emperor. His admirers said that being essentially 
a civilian, and a kindly amiable man, he was horri- 
fied by the spectacle of battle-fields, and was sick of 
.the war ; others that he was afraid that, if he pushed 
Austria too hard, the Germans might take up arms, 
and he should have a war on the Ehenish frontier ; 
or again, there are those who say that, having made 
a grand demonstration of generosity, and glorified 
himself in the eyes of the nation, he did not want to 
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go any further, or to make Italy too strong beneath 
Victor- Emmanuel. 

At any rate when he had advanced as far as Verona, 
he gave ear to the proposal of a personal conference 
with Francis Joseph at Villa Franca, to which Victor 
Emmanuel was not invited. There the Austrian 
proposed an Italian confederation, giving Sardinia 
the lands west of the Mincio, but keeping the rest, 
and restoring the Grand Dukes who had fled. How- 
ever, the people of all these little states implored 
Victor Emmanuel to unite them to his kingdom, 
and he would not consent to the proposed plan. 

But on this Napoleon made him understand that 
a price must be paid for the support of France, and 
that if he accepted the duchies of northern Italy, he 
must yield up to France the original home of his 
race. Savoy itself, with the county of Nice or Nizza, 
on which France had looked with a covetous eye for 
centuries past, and which Clement vii. had advised 
Francis i. to secure, if he would have a hold on 
Italy. 

And this most ancient possession of his house 
Victor Emmanuel actually gave up, considering 
himself to have become exclusiviely Italian, and that 
the guarding a territory separated from his other 
states by the mountains would be very difficult. 

Florence was made his capital, and welcomed him 
with the greatest joy. Eomagna, which was one of 
the provinces that had elected him, was part of the 
States of the Church, and Pio Nono laid the invaders 
of the Holy See under the greater and lesser excom- 
munication, but without mentioning any one by 
name. 

Venice still remained under the power of Austria, 
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and Rome was guarded by French soldiers, who were 
prominent features in all the great solemnities of the 
Papacy. 

In this year, 1859, died Ferdinand IL of Naples, 
commonly called King Bomha. He was succeeded 
by his son, Francis IL, who showed that he was 
about to tread in the steps of his father. Foreign 
ambassadors presented a memorial to him to advise 
him to change his course ; but already in the March 
of 1860, the people were up in arms in Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania ; and Garibaldi came from the 
little islet of Caprera, to which he had retired, to 
assist them. Two thousand Tolunteers flocked to 
join him, many of them refugees from Neapolitan 
tyranny. He took the title of Dictator of Italy in the 
name of Victor Fmmanuel, though that monarch 
himself was too much bound by treaties to stir in 
the matter. 

Garibaldi gained a victory at Melazzo, and took 
Palermo, thus gaining aU Sicily, excepting Messina^ 
where there was a garrison ; and the city of Naples 
itself was kept quiet by fear of the cannon of St. 
Elmo; but the place was in a state of great distress and 
perplexity, trade suspended, and every one in terror. 
Francis promised to reform if the King of Sardinia 
would interfere, and summon Graribaidi to leave 
Sicily. This, however, Victor Emmanuel would not 
do, though he disavowed having authorised the ex- 
pedition, and sent orders that Garibaldi should make 
no attempt on the mainland until the Sicilians should 
have had an opportunity of voting whether they 
would join the other Italians of the kingdom. 

To this Garibaldi replied that if he halted now he 
should endanger the freedom of Italy, and proceeded 
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to land at Spartivento, defeating the royal troops at 
Reggio and San Giovanni. The Queen fled to Rome 
to endeavour to obtain assistance for her husband, and 
there were a number of enthusiasts, many of them 
Irish, who formed an irregular band in the pay of the 
Pope, and kept up a guerilla warfare on the frontier. 
Francis, however, sailed away to Gaeta, and on 
the 8th of September Garibaldi was welcomed at 
Naples, where he was joined by Mazzini and other 
patriots of democratic principles, who were very 
anxious that he should establish a republic in Naples 
and Sicily instead of joining them to the increasing 
kingdom. 

He defeated the Neapolitan troops at Voltumo, 
and at the same time Victor Emmanuel took up 
arms to prevent the Pope's guerilla troops from 
harassing the bordering provinces. Finally the good 
sense of Garibaldi prevailed, for though he preferred 
a republican government, he saw that the union of 
Italy was the necessity, and he influenced Naples 
and Sicily to vote for the kingdom being extended 
to them. Victor Emmanuel entered the Abruzzi. 
Garibaldi met him, at the head of the volunteers, 
and resigned the Dictatorship, being truly at that 
moment the hero of the day, and Victor Emmanuel 
now took the title of King of Italy. 

Venetia was put into the hands of the French 
that they might make it over to the King of Italy, 
and by the same convention the French troops were 
withdrawn from Rome. 

The republicans hoped that Victor Emmanuel 
would have immediately taken possession of the 
Eternal City to complete the unity of Italy, but he 
felt himself bound in honour to abstain. Garibaldi 
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was, however, ready to play the same part as in 
Naples, but the king put a stop to his measures by 
arresting him and sending him back to his island at 
Caprera. His volunteers went on' fighting, and he 
was allowed to escape and put himself at their head. 
He gained a victory at Monte Kotondo, and the 
Roman republicans rose and set up barricades. 
However, Napoleon iii. intimated that he should 
not permit the overthrow of the Papal Government, 
and sent troops to the assistance of Pius. Gari- 
baldi's volunteers at Montana were obliged to sur- 
render, and he himself was arrested by the Italian 
Government, but after a short time was allowed to- 
return to his island. The French troops were again 
placed at Rome. 

Otho of Bavaria, King of Greece, had become 
weary of his uneasy throne, and, being childless, 
resigned it. After some deliberation, and offeiihg^ 
their crown to several princes who declined it, the 
Greeks at length, in 1864, gained a king in George, 
second son of the King of Denmark, who connected 
himself with Russia by marrying Olga, the daughter 
of the Grand Duke Constantine. 

In 1865 a clever French engineer named Lessep^ 
succeeded in the construction of the Suez Canal,, 
making a way from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea, and infinitely shortening the route to India. It 
was opened with great splendour in 1869, and most 
of the shares were finally purchased by the English- 
Government, as it is more important to them than 
to any other power. 
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rebellious. There was often a sort of religion among 
them, chiefly a kind of Methodism, kept up in huge 
camp meetings, when the worship was led by very 
ignorant negro preachers. 

As time went on public opinion in the Northern 
States set more and more against slavery, while in 
the South the defence of what was called the 
" domestic institution " became fierce and more 
violent In the earlier times of the Republic, the 
Southern States had had the most importance, and 
the first Presidents had been from one of them ; but 
the North had considerably gained in weight, and it 
had come to be understood that the Ohio was the 
boundary between free and slave states, and that 
there should never be more of the one than of the 
other in the Union. 

In 1860, when James Buchanan was in office, 
the election of the next President was made, and the 
lot fell on Abraham Lincoln of Illinois. He held 
moderate opinions on the slavery question ; but the 
Southerners imagined that he and the party who 
had elected him meant to attack their property, and 
they resolved, therefore, to break up the Union, de- 
claring that the central government had no right to 
interfere with any individual State, and that any 
one State had a right to withdraw from the rest as 
a separate power. 

Accordingly, South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, all formed 
themselves into what they called the Southern Con- 
federacy, electing as their President, Jeflferson Davis 
of Mississippi. They immediately claimed all 
national property, and in South Carolina Forts 
Moultrie and Sumter were thus claimed. Major 
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Anderson withdrew into Mount Sumter, and defended 
himself for two days, but was at last obliged to sur- 
render on the 14th of April 1860. 

Thus began the civil war. Four more States, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Arkansas, and Tennessee, 
joined in the secession, and President Buchanan 
seemed helpless to stem the tide before he went out 
of office, and Lincoln came in on the 4th of March 
1861. 

The Southern States called themselves Confederates, 
the Northern, Federals. The South was the best pre- 
pared, for the people there had made up their minds 
for war long before the North. Moreover, some per- 
sons in Buchanan's Cabinet had contrived to let most 
of the weapons and stores belonging to Government 
pass into their hands. The American standing 
army is always small, and many of the officers came 
from southern families. When Lincoln called for an 
army, numbers of students, tradesmen, and farmers 
flocked to defend the Union ; but they were quite 
untrained and inexperienced, and had everything to 
learn, and thus they were totally defeated at Bull's 
Kun in Virginia. 

To go through the whole history of the war would 
be impossible in our space. Each side was staunch 
and brave, and was gallantly led by generals as 
daring and able as any that have fought. But in 
the long-run, the Federals could not fail to hold out 
the best. The whole population among them was 
ready to fight ; whereas the Confederates had only 
the planters and their families to make into soldiers. 
The tillers of the soil and labourers in the mills were 
all negroes, who could not be of any use to their 
masters in a war for their own liberation. Some 
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were formed into a regiment with white officers on 
the Federal side, and these fought well and bravely ; 
but it is much to the credit of all this enslaved race, 
that though country houses full of ladies and children 
were left wholly unprotected, among multitudes of 
blacks, while the masters were absent with the army, 
no instance of cruelty, outrage, or revenge is recorded 
on the part of the negroes. Most did indeed run 
away, but they used no violence, and old family 
servants often showed themselves faithfully attached. 

In September 1862, all the slaves were declared 
by the President and Congress to be free. Nine 
months later, Generaf Meade, on the Northern side, 
defeated the Confederates under General Lee, at the 
terrible battle of Gettysburg ; and this was the turn- 
ing-point of the war, though many fearful fights 
were yet to come. In 1864, General Sherman 
marched his army right across the Confederate 
States from Georgia to Savannah, finding scarcely 
anything but deserted plantations, full of poor ladies, 
once used to every luxury, and now forced to shift 
for themselves. 

In March 1865, Charleston, the capital of Carolina, 
was forced to surrender, after a siege of 500 
days, and General Grant, making a final advance, 
drove Jefferson Davis and his government out of 
Richmond; and in April, General Lee finally sur- 
rendered himself and his army, and the war was at 
an end. It had established the Federal government, 
and it had put an end to slavery, which now exists 
in no Christian country save Brazil. 

The Southern families were ruined, since negroes 
will seldom work except on compulsion, for their 
wants are easily supplied, and they are in general 
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devoid both of ambition and of covetousness. The 
North felt that its triumph was a righteous one, and 
was forbearing in the midst of its joy ; but in the 
midst of the general gladness, one of the Southerners, 
in mad passion and rage, dashed into the box at the 
theatre where President Lincoln was sitting, on the 
night of the 14th of April 1865, and shot him dead 
on the spot. The assassin's name was Wilkes Booth. 
A similar attempt was at the same time made on the 
Secretary of State; but it does not appear that 
there were many engaged in the plot, which was 
confined to a few foolish desperadoes. Lincoln had 
wisely and steadfastly steered through the war, and 
there was deep and universal mourning for him. 

PART VI. — GERMAN UNITY. 1861-1866. 

Italian unity inspired a stronger longing for 
German unity, but the difficulty lay in the rival pre- 
tensions of Austria and Prussia to take lead. 

In 1861 died Frederick- William iv. of Prussia, leav- 
ing his crown to his next brother, who was known, 
by preference, by his name of William. His first 
recollections were of the days of oppression and 
suffering, when Prussia lay prostrate in the grasp of 
the first Napoleon, and he was a soldier before 
everything else, while at the same time a really 
devout and religious man. The strong military 
system of Prussia found in him a congenial head, 
and his minister. Otto von Bismarck Schoenhausen, 
lent himself to his views with great ability, iron 
resolution, and absolute indifference to popularity. 
Between them, they carried out a scheme for reform- 
ing the army, while the whole question of the terms 
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of the German confederation became an increasingly 
anxious matter, and Bismarck declared in the 
Pnissian Parliament that it could only be decided 
by iron and blood. 

In August 1863, a proposal was made by the 
Emperor of Austria for a congress of princes to 
form a new constitution, but the rivalry of Prussia 
prevented this from coming to anything. However, 
an event happened which bound the Germans more 
together. For the King of Denmark attempted to 
unite the Duchy of Schleswig with the kingdom of 
Denmark, thus separating it from Holstein and 
Lauenburg, to which it was held to have been indis- 
solubly united in 1460. The Germans, in their 
passionate desire for the unity* of the whole nation, 
made a great outcry, and the matter was about to be 
taken up when Frederick vii. died suddenly, on the 
ISthof November 1863. 

He was the last of the line descended from 
Frederick ill., the father of our Anne of Denmark, 
and the crown of Denmark went to Christian, Duke 
of Glucksburg, the ninth in descent from Christian 
III. through his younger son, John, Duke of Sonder- 
burg. The descent was entirely through males, 
but the Glucksburg branch was descended from 
August, the second of John's sons. The elder line 
were known as Dukes of Augustenburg, but their 
right had been formally resigned to the crown of 
Denmark. 

When, however. Christian ix. came to the throne, 
it was alleged that this gave him no right to Holstein 
and Lauenburg, which were said to be indissolubly 
bound up with Schleswig ; and Frederick of Augusten- 
burg, a German prince, asserted his claim to all 
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three, while other Germans discovered some right to 
Lauenburg. The Frankfort Diet held itself bound 
to interfere, and decide the matter as one affecting 
the Fatherland, and a body of Saxon and Hanoverian 
troops were sent to occupy the Duchies. 

The Austrian and Prussian governments refused 
to co-operate with the German Diet, not taking the 
same views ; but they both sent into Schleswig armies, 
over which Field-Marshal Wrangel was commander- 
in-chief. There was strong and vehement national 
feeling among the Danes, who gathered from all 
quarters to defend their frontier, but all in vain. 
They were forced to abandon the strong rampart 
called the Dannewerk, and were repulsed at the 
Diippel entrenchments and at Fredericia. The 
struggle was very severe, each party feeling their 
national honour concerned ; but the contest was too 
unequal, and on the 30th of October 1864 the King 
of Denmark resigned his rights to the three Duchies. 
In this war the example set by Miss Nightingale in 
the Crimea was nobly followed, and deaconesses 
and sisters of charity vied with one another in their 
tender care of the wounded. 

It was plain, however, that the Duchies would 
only be a bone of contention between the two 
sovereigns, for Prussia wished to unite them to her 
own territories, and Austria had no desire for the 
aggrandisement of her powerful neighbour, favouring 
therefore the claims of the Prince of Augustenburg. 

The Emperor and the King of Prussia met at 
Gastein in 1865, and made an agreement that Prussia 
should have Lauenburg, and that till the Augusten- 
burg claim had been considered, Schleswig should be 
under Prussian, Holstein under Austrian rule ; but it 
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was quite clear that such an arrangement must soon 
lead to quarrels. Accusations were made that the 
Austrians used undue influence in favour of the 
Prince of Augustenburg, and it became evident that 
a great war was unavoidable. Prussia made an 
alliance with Italy, and engaged to continue the 
strife until Venetia should be liberated by the Italians. 
The Germans at large were averse to the war, and 
the other powers of Europe endeavoured to mediate 
on the Holstein question ; but the real cause of the 
struggle lay in the rivalship of the two great houses 
of Hapsburg and of Brandenburg, one Catholic, the 
other Protestant. Every emperor since Frederick 
VII. in the fifteenth century had been the head of the 
House of Austria, excepting during the short struggle 
on the death of Charles vi., and the result of this had 
only confirmed the feeling which made the Imperial 
crown almost hereditary in the line. 

All this had been swept away by Napoleon, and 
Austria, though still calling herself an Empire, and 
standing foremost among German powers, no longer 
exerted any authority over them, while the great 
military power of Prussia in the north had grown up 
to be at least her equal in force though not in size ; 
and a strife for supremacy had become inevitable. 
Indeed, King William and his minister Bismarck 
had views of further power than the House of Austria 
had enjoyed since the days of Charles v., and with 
General von Moltke at the head of the army, 
the newly invented needle-gun for its weapon, and 
the intelligent, highly-educated Prussian for its 
material, he had become a most formidable enemy. 

The war began by the Governor of Schleswig, 
Manteufiel, entering Holstein and driving out the 
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troops who held it for Austria. At this the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was indignant, and urged 
upon the German Confederation that Prussia had 
violated her engagements, and ought to he resisted. 
Most of the qther states were of the same opinion, 
and it was agreed to set a German army in motion, 
excluding that of Prussia. 

Thereupon the Prussian representative declared 
the Diet broken up, and King William proceeded 
to attack the smaller States that had sided with 
Prussia, beginning with Hesse Cassel. Saxony had 
sent all her troops under the King and Crown Prince 
themselves to join the Austrian army in Bohemia, so 
that the whole country was unprotected, and all was 
easily secured except the one fortress of Konigstein. 

The King of Hanover, George v., though blind, 
had put himself at the head of his army at Gottin- 
gen, and would have joined the" Bavarians, but he 
could not reach them without fighting his way 
through the Prussians in Hesse Cassel. Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha was also against him, and his enemies 
gradually drew closer and closer upon him and shut 
him in. He showed great courage and spirit, and 
actually gained a victory at Langensalza; but the 
odds were too strong against him, and no help came 
from Bavaria, so that on the 29 th of June he laid 
down his arms, having defended himself bravely as 
became an English prince. 

These northern States having been secured, the 
Prussian army, under the king himself, crossed the 
Bohemian frontier, and a great and most bloody 
battle was fought at Sadowa between him and the 
Austrians under Marshal Benedek. Prussia gained 
a complete victory, with the loss of 10,000 men, and 
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Austria double that number, and 18,000 prisoners. 
Another victory was gained by Pnissia at Tobit- 
schau, and then one army hunted the Austrian army 
into Hungary, another pushed on towards Vienna, 
and a third drove away the German Confederate 
troops and occupied Frankfort. 

Beaten at aU points, Austria had to lower her 
crest, and make peace at Prague, yielding up all her 
claims to be held as a portion of Germany, and 
resigning all her rights in Schleswig Holst^in, as well 
as pajdng 40,000,000 thalers for the expenses of the 
war. Peace was also made with Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, and a secret 
alliance was made for the defence of Germany, 
engaging that the King of Prussia should com- 
mand the armies. 

As to Hanover, Hesse- Cassel, Nassau, and Frank- 
fort, they were annexed to Prussian territory, but 
Saxony was allowed to exist as a kingdom on condi- 
tion of joining a North German Confederation, whose 
deputies meet at Berlin, and of which Prussia is the 
head. 

The war was one of aggression, and the seizure of 
the lesser States cannot be defended. Nevertheless 
it has been for the general good that the small 
States should be absorbed, with all their expensive 
forms, which were a drain on the people. The 
gaming-tables which at Baden helped the revenue of 
the State have been put down, and many improve- 
ments carried out. 

The war between Austria and Prussia had encour- 
aged Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi to attempt 
the liberation of Venetia. Both were defeated ; the 
king at Custozza, Garibaldi at Monte Suello, where 
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he received a wound in the leg, which kept him 
lame for the rest of his life. However, Austria was 
so crippled by her terrible losses that she was forced 
to resign Yenetia, though retaining Istria and Dal- 
matia on the east of the Adriatic. 



PART VII. — THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPIRE. 

1862-1870. 

During the American war the European powers 
had endeavoured to pacify the constant troubles in 
Mexico, where the revolutions and changes had been 
so numerous that it is impossible to attempt to 
describe them. An expedition was set on foot by 
England, France, and Spain to endeavour to establish 
a more settled government ; but England and Spain 
soon withdrew, and the French Emperor then pro- 
mised to support the more tranquil party in the 
country, who hoped to find peace under a prince of 
royal blood. 

Maximilian, the brother of the Emperor of 
Austria, was invited, chiefly through French influ- 
ence, to assume the title of Emperor of Mexico. He 
married Charlotte, daughter of the King of the 
Belgians, and the two young people came out 
together, full of high hopes, and kindly schemes 
of doing good. But there was a large republican 
party who hated the notion of royalty, and were 
utterly lawless and violent. Nor were the new 
sovereigns, though excellent people, able to cope 
with the fierce Spanish and Indian nation, so utterly 
unlike the Germans and Belgians of their homes. 
When the war of secession ceased, the republican 
interest gained, and a man named Juarez obtained 
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the leadership. Napoleon iii. withdrew the troops 
that had been the only trustworthy support of the 
unfortunate Maximilian. The Empress Charlotte 
went home to endeavour to obtain help for her hus- 
band, and shortly after, deserted by almost all his 
friends, Maximilian was captured by Juarez. Unfor- 
tunately, he had issued a proclamation that who- 
ever was taken in arms should be put to death, and 
Juai'ez considered it as retaliation to act upon it. 
Maximilian was shot by his order early in 1867. 
" Poor Charlotte," were the last words he was heard 
to utter ; and, indeed, the poor lady became hope- 
lessly insane from grief. 

In Spain, the whole reign of Isabel li. had been 
unquiet. The Queen was devoted to the Pope, but 
was not found to regulate her conduct by religion. No 
one respected her, and in 1868 she was deposed, and 
forced to leave the country with her husband and 
children, while the Spaniards cast about to decide 
whether they would have a republic, or to whom they 
would offer their crown. 

In the meantime, the supremacy of Prussia in 
Germany caused great excitement, alarm, and jealousy 
in France, and it was intimated that some compensa- 
tion was required, not that anything had been taken 
from her, but that the general balance of power had 
been disturbed. It had been the great desire of 
France for many years that the Khine should be her 
boundary, and Napoleon ill. demanded of Prussia 
the cession of all the territory on the left bank in 
1866, but this was refused ; then the Emperor offered 
to purchase from the King of Holland the duchy of 
Luxemburg, which had formerly belonged to the 
German Confederation ; but King William protested 
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against this. The dispute seemed likely to lead to- 
war, when Bismarck threw a new light on the aspect 
of affairs by publishing the treaty by which the south 
German powers undertook to put their armies under 
Prussian leading. The conference was held in 
London, by which Luxemburg was formed into a 
separate state — the property of neither power. 

France was, however, in a restless condition. 
Napoleon iii. was ageing and out of health, and his 
ablest adviser, M. de Momy, waa dead. The ruin of 
poor Maximilian in Mexico had shocked every one, 
since, though the French Emperor had made a great 
mistake in sending him out at ail, it had been cruel 
and dastardly to leave him unprotected to his fate, 
as soon as the civil war had ended in the great 
American Republic, and Austria had given way to 
Prussia. 

Moreover, though the coup d^Uat had crushed the 
democrats for the time, it had made the Emperor 
hateful to them, and a new generation had grown up 
to strengthen them. The old race who adored the 
first Napoleon and his victories was dying out, and a 
life of him by M. Lanfrey was coming out, which 
did much to strip his name of its false glory, and 
show the essential mealiness and selfishness of his 
nature. The name of Buonaparte began to be as 
much despised as it had been admired, and in the 
eyes of the republicans, both uncle and nephew were 
men who had betrayed the liberties of their country. 

The splendour and display by which Napoleon in. 
hoped to attach the pleasure-loving and promote 
trade, served only to affront and sting the lovers of 
equality, and to add to their hatred of riches, and 
there was a spirit of discontent everywhere, how deep, 
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perhaps, the Emperor did not know, hut he expected 
to conciliate the nation hy appointing a much more 
liberal ministry, with M. Emile OUivier at its head. 

Moreover, he made some changes, giving more 
power to the Chamber of Deputies, so that the power 
of the monarchy should be less absolute, and he 
called on the people to consent to these alterations, 
and to confirm his dynasty on the throne by another 
pUbiscUe, which he called crowning the edifice. The 
peasants were told that such a vote meant peace, and 
peace securing them from danger and war taxation 
was what they cared for most, so by a huge majority, 
the nation agreed to all he asked on the 8th of May 
1870. Still there were tokens of discontent, and an 
absence of enthusiasm for the Emperor, and he felt 
that some brilliant success was necessary to him. 

The Spaniards, after long hesitation, made up 
their minds in July to offer their throne to Prince 
Leopold of HohenzoUem, who was a distant kinsman 
of the King of Prussia. All Frenchmen, whether 
imperialists or republicans, were alike in hatred and 
jealousy of Prussia. Just as the Prussians had never 
forgiven the oppressions after Jena, and the insults 
to their queen, so France had never forgiven the 
revenge taken by them when the allies were at Paris. 
They considered it intolerable that a Prussian prince 
should dare to look towards Spain, and Napoleon iii. 
had the nation with him when he loudly protested 
against the choice. Prince Leopold withdrew his 
candidature; but Napoleon had seen that this was 
the opportunity for a popular war, and he therefore 
insisted that a pledge should be given that under no 
circumstances «hould the prince become a candidate 
for the Spanish throne. 
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This was unreasonable, and King William refused 
to discuss the subject with the French ambassador. 
The news was telegraphed to Paris, and the nation 
was in a fury. Their ambassador had been insulted, 
and the honour of France should be avenged, Prussia 
should be humbled, the Rhine provinces should be 
gained, and the French eagles should float on the 
walls of Berlin. 

Such was the cry of the people and the army, and 
Napoleon iii« felt that here was his chance of winning 
back all the former popularity and glory. 

The Empress Eugenie was very anxious for the 
war. She thought it would secure the throne to her 
son, and, as a devoted Eomanist, she also longed to 
put down the great Protestant power. It is alleged 
that she said, " This war is mine, I must have it." 

Eome was occupying much attention just then, for 
Pius IX. had summoned what his church calls a 
General Council. It did indeed number far more 
bishops than the (Ecumenical Councils of old, but it 
did not represent the general voice of the Church. 
And the object of the Council was to proclaim and 
define the absolute infallibility of the Pope. Ques- 
tions had been entertained, even in the Romish 
Church, whether direct inspiration were vested in 
the decrees of a Pope or a General Council. At 
Constance the Council had asserted its superiority, 
but since the days of Trent, the Pope's infallibility 
had been maintained, but only when he spoke ex 
cathedrd — as solemnly prepared to decide as the 
vicar of Christ ; but Pius ix. and his advisers, chiefly 
Jesuits, now called on the Council to affirm and 
believe that all Popes were necessarily so inspired, 
that every utterance of theirs must be law, and that 
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ever, among whom Dr. Ddllinger was the most pro- 
minent, entirely refused to accept the new doctrine. 
They were after a time ezcommnnicated, but they 
continued to form a body calling themselves the Old 
Catholics. 



PART VIII. — THE FKANCO-OEBMAN WAR. 1870-1871, 

There could Dot be a greater contrast than that 
between the French and German armies, who were 
mustering for the great struggle. The Germans, 
called forth from the various employments to which 
each man had returned after his three years' training, 
came gravely prepared to defend their frontier, though 
well aware that-the strife must be a very bloody one, 
and tiiat in combat with the French there had been 
few victories, and those purchased at a heavy cost. 
Their soag, " Die Wacht am Bhein," expressed their 
deep patriotic steadfastness. 

The French soldiery, on the other hand, went full 
of boasts and careless glee, confident in former vic- 
tories, and burning to pull down the pride of Prussia. 
The feelings of those who understood matters were 
very different The Emperor had hoped that 
southern Germany would join him, since Bavaria 
and Prussia had long been hostile ; but, in fact, be 
^ipat his only u]i]iMrtuiiiiy of weakening Prussia 
uiuig with her ciicTuies in the recent war, 
1 oowers voTii ready to make common 
'-■vadcr. 

when too late, that his 
1 in the Crimea and in 
n his Cabinet of taking 
ibers for one purpose 
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and applying it to another, and the stores and equip- 
ments of the army had suffered in consequence. His 
heart seems to have failed him at last, but he was 
driven on by the spirit he had evoked among the 
people, and he talked and wrote so as to flatter them 
with expectations of sure conquest. ** To Berlin ! " 
was their cry, and he made as if he were sure of 
setting his eagles on the ramparts when he set off with 
his young son to cross the Khine. His best general, 
Marshal MacMahon, knew even better than his master 
how lazy were some of his officers, how insubor- 
dinate the soldiers, how ill-managed the communir 
cations, how few of the stores had gone to the places 
where they were wanted ; while the Prussian army 
had all its details in perfect working order, and every- 
thing provided for. " I am going to be beaten," he 
saidy "for the first time in my life;" but this was 
only said in private, and the Emperor's boasts hid 
his sinking heart when he took leave of his wife, 
leaving her as regent. 

He had a machine called a mitrailleuse^ which dis- 
charged whole showers of grapeshot at once, and he 
expected this to be a match for the needle-gun. He 
advanced on German ground as far as Saarbriickeny 
where he gained a slight success. His young son was 
made to fire the first mitrailleuse, and the Emperor 
thought to gratify his people by writing a despatch 
that the boy had received his baptism of fire. 

In another day or two the first division of the 
German army had reached the scene of action, under 
the Crown Prince of Prussia. On the 4th of August 
a battle was fought at Weissenburg, ending in the 
total defeat of the French. One division of the 
Gennan army actually encamped on French soil, and 
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on the 6th gained another great battle, hotly con- 
tested, at Worth, scattering the whole of MacMahon's 
corps in all directions. On that same day, at 
Saarbriicken, the rest of the German army gained 
another complete victory in the most gallant manner, 
and thus the entire German force were actually upon 
French ground, and yet all the while the truth was 
concealed from the people of Paris and all the nation 
at a distance from the scene of action. They were 
led to believe that a series of victories had been 
gained, and the newspapers were full of triumph, 
even while the Emperor, seeing how things must go, 
had sent away his son for safety. 

The Baden division of the German army laid siege 
to Strasburg, while the Crown Prince crossed the 
Yosges, and all the invading force was pressing 
towards the Moselle and around Metz. Marshal 
Bazaine, attempting to join MacMahon, was defeated 
at Gorcelles and driven back, but he set out in an- 
other direction, only to be met at Vionville, and 
defeated after a whole day of hot fighting. On the 
18th, a still more decisive defeat at Gravelotte 
obliged him to shut himself up in Metz, where he 
was immediately besieged by the Prussian Prince 
Frederick Charles, nephew to the king. 

MacMahon had collected and put his army in 
order again at Chalons, and marched towards Metz to 
join Bazaine and make head against Prince Frederick 
Charles, but the Germans pursued him on his way, 
and fought another battle at Beaumont on the 30th 
of August, turning him towards SMan. Here 
ensued, on the 1st of September, a fearful combat^ 
in which each nation put forth all its best efforts, 
and the carnage on either side was terrible. Napo- 
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leon III. exposed himself freely to all its risks, but 
was untouched, though the brave MacMahon was 
severely wounded and carried into Metz. At last 
the Emperor, seeing his cause to be entirely lost, gave 
himself up as a prisoner to King William, and all 
the French troops in Sedan, 84,000 men, with fifty 
generals, and all their artillery, stores, and equip- 
ments, were yielded up to their enemies. The King 
of Prussia had an interview the next day with the 
fallen Emperor, whom he sent to the Castle of 
Wilhelmshohe, in Cassel. 

The truth broke upon France at last, all the more 
frightfully because of the long delusion. The Paris 
mob learned it and became infuriated, charging 
ever3rthmg on the Emperor, as if they had not goaded 
him on. The eagles were torn down everywhere, 
tumultuous hosts of excited men and women bore 
down on the Tuileries ; those who had promised to 
protect and support the unfortunate Eugenie wavered, 
and finally she escaped by a side door, and was taken 
out of Paris by a friendly dentist in his carriage. 
She reached England in safety, and was there joined 
by her son. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, Jules Favre proposed 
the deposition of Louis Napoleon, and Thiers, the 
formation of a Government of National Defence ; but 
they were interrupted by the rush of the mob, and 
could not finish their deliberations. However, on 
the 3d of September, a Republic was proclaimed, and 
a Provisional Government set up, including Favre 
and L6on Gambetta, a fiery young man from Nice. 
It was on that same day that the Germans entered 
Kheims, the coronation city of the ancient kings. 

The King of Prussia offered peace to the Provi- 
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sional Grovemment on condition that Alsace and the 
German portion of Lorraine should be ceded to the 
German Confederation, these hoth having a German- 
speaking population. The one had been absorbed by 
Louis xiv., the other had been the proper inheritance 
of the husband of the great Maria Theresa, but it 
had by a series of exchanges been made over to the 
father of the wife of Louis xv., in order that it might 
become French territory, and the Germans had learned 
to consider it as an indignity that one foot of the 
Fatherland should belong to an alien power. On the 
other hand, M. Jules Favre answered, that though 
France would give any sum of money her invaders 
might name, she would not yield an inch of her soil, 
nor a stone of one of her fortresses. 

So the war had to run on to the bitter end, and 
the Crown Princes of Prussia and of Saxony marched 
on to 'besiege Paris, and the headquarters of .the 
invading army were fixed at Versailles, while troops 
were left besieging Metz, Strasburg, and Phalsbourg. 
The French still cherished the idea that they were 
invincible. Every one enrolled himself in the Grarde 
Mobile, and there was much talk of the inviola- 
bility of Paris (a place which had been besieged 
twelve times and taken nine times). Garlands were 
offered at the feet of the figure representing Stras- 
burg among the statues of French cities in the Champs 
£lys^es, but the city was forced to surrender on the 
27th of September, after a bombardment which had 
caused much suffering, and damaged the beautiful 
cathedral. On the 27th of October, Bazaine also 
surrendered Metz, with his whole army of 170,000 
men. Phalsbourg, after a brave resistance, likewise 
surrendered. 
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The hope of these cities, as well as of Pans, was 
in the other generals in other garrison cities, and in 
Algiers, and in the nniversal rising they expected in 
the country. The Gennans, however, soon showed 
that they would not tolerate irregular peasant war- 
fare. When they were attacked in a village, they 
burned the place and shot every man in it that they 
could lay hands on. A place called BazeiUes was 
thus made a terrible example. If one of them was 
fired at, lots were cast, and a certain number of the 
men of the place were shot^ and every person carry- 
ing arms without being in uniform was also put to 
death; but otherwise violence was as much as pos- 
sible prevented, non-combatants were respected, and, 
so far as could be, their property. It was really the 
truest mercy to prevent a guerilla warfare, which 
may to the ear be noble and patriotic, but in effect be- 
comes most barbarous and demoralising to both sides. 

Louis PhiKppe's grandson, the Duke of Chartres, 
came, under the name of Robert le Fort^ the 
founder of his race, to share in the defence of his 
country. The generals did their best. Faidherbe 
collected a considerable army in the north-west, but 
he was defeated at Amiens, Bapaume, and St. 
Quentin; and Generals Bourbaki and Chanzy in 
the south had no better fate, and a considerable 
body were driven across the Swiss frontier. 

In Paris the command had devolved on Trochu, a 
brave and good man, but not enterprising, knowing, 
perhaps, that he had nothing under his command 
that could be depended upon. The few sallies that 
were attempted only showed that the French citizen 
made into a soldier was of no use in the battle-field. 
But at least there was plenty of endurance. The 
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blockade was close, and provisions ran short ; bread 
was made of all sorts of strange unwholesome 
materials, meat was soon chiefly horse-flesh, and only 
in very scanty rations ; dogs and cats, rats and mice 
were eaten ; fuel was exhausted, and the cold of a 
severe winter added to the grievous and universal 
suffering, while houses and streets were shattered 
by the shells of the enemy. 

Outside the war had served to unite Germany 
more closely than ever. The Southern States had 
desired to join the Northern Confederation, and King 
Louis of Bavaria had proposed that as head of the 
whole Germanic body, King William of Prussia 
should be invited to assume the title of German 
Emperor. The proposal was formally made to him 
on the 4th of December 1870, in the Hall of Mirrors 
at Yersliilles, the very centre of the magnificence of 
Louis XIV. 

During this siege grea]} use was made of carrier- 
pigeons and of balloons. A sort of post was organised 
by the help of photography, in which the letter was 
copied ofl*. exactly, but in microscopic size, so as to 
be easily carried by the winged messienger, and then 
— if it reached its destination — magnified for the 
reader. Gambettia himself left Paris in a balloon to 
endeavour to rouse the spirit of the country, but in 
vain. There was bitter hatred of the enemy, but no 
strength to stand against them. 

Paris was quite exhausted, and full of starvation 
and sickness, and there was no choice left save of 
submission. A treaty was signed resigning to Ger- 
many Alsace and German Lorraine, and promising to 
pay five thousand millions of francs towards the 
expenses of the war. 
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The Emperor William spared the Parisians the 
humiliation of a triumphal entry. Only a small 
portion of the troops was sent to occupy the city 
for two days ; and the first thought of all concerned 
was to pour in on the wretched populace stores of 
provisions and fuel. All through these two wars the 
Bed Gross ambulance corps, consisting of humane 
persons of all nations, had J)een devoting themselves 
to the alleviating of the sufferings of the wounded, 
and their hospitals, and those of various sisterhoods, 
had done everything in their power to lessen the 
sufferings of the wounded. 

On peace being made, Louis Napoleon was released, 
and, coming to England, there spent the rest .of his 
days, which were not many, for he was already 
much out of health, and he died at Chiselhurst in 
1873. 



PART IX. — THE COMMUNE AND IFS RESULTS. 

1871-1879. 

M. Thiers had been chosen President of the 
French Republic, and had done his best for his 
country in making peace with Germany, when all 
reasonable men were convinced that she was beaten 
at all points, and that continued resistance would 
only make her condition more miserable stilL 

But the red republicans of Paris could not, or 
would not, understand this, or else their general 
hatred of all kinds of authority, wealth or superiority, 
actuated them to use the arms that were in their 
hands. Their cry was, however, that they had 
been betrayed, and that their generals had sold 
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them to the enemy. They refused to lay down their 
arms, closed the gates, barricaded the streets, and 
prepared for another siege. 

All the rest of France was indignant, but the 
armies of MacMahon and Bazaine were captives in 
Germany, and nothing could be done till they 
returned. 

The red republicans were mostly Communists, by 
which they meant that all land and wealth ought to 
be in common, and labour should rule capital, instead 
of capital having power over labour. This name 
coincided with that of CommuTie, the old municipal 
body of Paris, which was supposed to rule; but 
instead of being composed of wealthy and respectable 
burgesses, the present Commime consisted of the 
leading artisans and journalists, wild with a frenzy 
of blind hatred to all past traditions, especially 
Buonapartist ones. Thus they pulled down that 
great column in the Place Venddme, made of cap- 
tured cannon, and commemorating the victories of 
Napoleon. 

The savage detestation of all institutions which 
had grown up under the nineteen years of the Empire 
was far worse than it had shown itself in the Revo- 
lution of 1848. Then the population had shown 
respect for religion. It had given thanks for suc- 
cesses, honoured the clergy, and grieved for the 
chance shot that killed the archbishop. Now the 
cry, ''Let us break their bonds asunder and cast 
away their cords from us," was directed against all 
that spoke of Divine authority. The churches were 
closed, the clergy thrown into prison, nuns driven 
out of their convents, and even sisters of charity 
expelled from the hospitals — ^gratitude and mercy 
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alike seem to have been forgotten by the demoniacal 
spirit that had possessed the populace. 

Everybody was required to take up arms, and 
quiet gentlemen, tradespeople, workmen, and even 
foreigners had their choice of being murdered, or 
numbered among the defenders of this horrible state 
of things. The women were, as usual, the most 
violent in the frenzy, believing that the authorities 
were accountable for all their past and present 
sufferings. A general named Clement Thomas, who 
had done his best to discipline the National Guard 
during the first siege, was marked out for hatred, 
seized upon, and shot by cruel or unskilful hands, 
which protracted his sufferings. Some of the 
leaders, coming out to Versailles, were captured and 
imprisoned as rebels, and thereupon the archbishop, 
Monseigneur Darboy, and five of the chief clergy were 
thrown into prison and called hostages for the 
safety of these persons. 

MacMahon and his army returned from their capti- 
vity to lay siege to the unhappy city, where the Com- 
munists raged like nothing before them in history, save 
the Jews in the last days of Jerusalem, driving the un- 
fortunate peaceable fellow-citizens to defend their walls 
and gates against those who came as deliverers to 9.II 
who were not in this maddened state. Of course 
such resistance could not avail, and when the attack 
was made, the Communists thirsted simply for 
revenge. The archbishop was a saintly man, who 
had spent his life in doing good, and his feUow- 
prisoners had toiled hard for the relief of the miseries 
of the first siege ', but nothing was of any av^il against 
this diabolical fury, and they were taken into the 
court-yard of the prison of La Roquette and there 
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shot down, the archbishop with his hand raised in 
the act of blessing. . 

The desire of the Communists seemed to be that 
nothing but ruins should be left to their enemies. 
They set fire to the Tuileries and to the Hdtel de 
Ville, and men and women ran about throwing matches 
and petroleum into the buildings. The flames of the 
beloved city, the pride of France, filled the soldiers 
with equal fury as they fought their way into the 
streets, slaying indiscriminately, for many women 
were fighting as madly as the men, and many were 
there, too, driven simply by hunger and terror to 
fight in a cause that they abhorred. The last stand 
and most terrible place of carnage was the great 
cemetery of P^re la Chaise, the burial-place of almost 
all the later celebrities of France. Multitudes were 
slain, and such of the survivors as were captured 
were driven in troops to Versailles, where, in the 
first heat, whole bodies were surrounded and shot 
down at once, others were shut up in the great 
building at Versailles, called the Orangerie, all ex- 
hausted, some wounded, many starving. An inquiry 
then took place and ended in many being put to 
death, and others imprisoned, or transported to the 
French penal settlement of New Caledonia. 

M. Thiers did his best to heal the wounds of his 
miserable country, to raise the sum promised to 
Germany, and to bring ruined Paris into order once 
more. The question of the future government was 
considered. The Prince Imperial was still a mere 
boy, and the Buonapartists could not yet bring him 
forward. The Legitimists and Orleanists might 
hope to unite since the Count of Paris was the nearest 
heir to his cousin Henri, the rightful' king by succes- 
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8ion. But Henri was an elderly man of fixed habits, 
and he put forth a proclamation, saying that if he 
returned it must not be by the choice of the nation, 
but as the true and only king, by the grace of God, 
and eldest son of the Church, with the white flag of 
the monarchy. He, and every one else, knew that 
this was only a dignified way of declining, and the^ 
Count of Paris, a good and moderate man, would not 
intrigue to be chosen, being only thankful to be 
permitted to return and live in his native land after 
twenty-three years of exile. 

A republic was then decided on with universal 
suffrage, two legislative chambers, and a President, 
to be elected by the Assembly, not the people at 
large. 

Marshal Bazaine was tried for the surrender of 
Metz, found guilty of treason, and imprisoned in the 
island of St Margu6rite, in the Gulf of Lyons, whence, 
with his wife's assistance — and it may be feared at the 
expense of truth and honour, — ^he contrived to escape. 

After having so far put matters in order, Thiers 
retired, much respected; and Marshal MacMahon 
was chosen President for seven years in 1 8 7 3. Under 
his hand the country began to recover, but on a 
difference arising between him and the Assembly in 
1878, he appealed to the country, and on the votes 
going against him, he resigned, and M. Jules Gr^vy, 
a strong republican, was elected in his place. 

The hopes of the Buonapartists received a cruel 
blow in 1879. The young son of Napoleon ill. was 
a promising, amiable, and high-spirited lad ; but with 
a strong determination to recover what he viewed as 
his hereditary throne. He was trained at Woolwich 
Academy, and distinguished himself there, and hQ 
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was on fire to learn the trade of war. When a colonial 
war broke out in Natal, between the English and the 
Zulus, he volunteered to go out with the English 
forces. It was intended that every precaution should 
be taken for his safety, but he was too daring and 
eager to make this easy, and by a series of mistakes he 
was allowed to go out with a small reconnoitring party. 
While they were sketching, the Zulus burst upon 
them from the reeds, and a panic seized the party. 
No one perceived that the side of the poor young 
prince's saddle had torn off in his hand as he was 
trying to mount. He was left behind. He defended 
himself so bravely that the Zulus still call him the 
Young Lion, but all in vain. He was left in the 
narrow ravine pierced by no less than fifteen assa. 
gais ; and all that England could do to show her 
grief for the brave lad so cruelly abandoned, and for 
his desolate mother, was lavished on his grave. 

In the meantime Spain, not being able to obtain 
Leopold of HohenzoUem, tried a brother of Victor 
Enmianuel as king, but he and the nation did not 
suit one another. He speedily abdicated, and the 
right heir, Alphonso xii., son to Queen Isabella, 
was chosen in 1874 to be king. 

PART X. — THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 1870-1878. 

The distresses of France made it necessary to recall 
the French troops from £ome, and they departed in 
the August of 1870. 

The republicans of the Eoman tenitory paraded 
about with red badges, in great excitement^ and it 
was constantly expected that they would rise against 
the Pope, but he professed not to intend to fly again. 
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and remained in the Vatican. Victor Emmanuel, 
on his side, held himself bound to take no steps as 
long as Napoleon ill. remained on the throne ; but 
when the news arrived of the surrender of Sedan, 
and the deposition of the Emperor, he intimated to 
the Pope that he considered himself the protector of 
Italy, which meant, in point of fact, that he intended 
to occupy Eome. The Pope had no one to whom to 
appeal but the Protestant conqueror of France, who 
would do nothing to help lum, and in a feV days the 
Italian king's armies entered the States of the Church. 
Pio Nono raised just enough resistance to compel the 
advancing troops to resort to violence. A small 
breach was made in the walls, and the royal troops 
entered through it on the 20th of September 1870, 
and on the last day of the year Victor Emmanuel 
entered Eome, which henceforth became the capital 
of the entire kingdom of Italy. 

The Pope shut himself up in the Vatican, and 
refused to view the king in any light save that of a 
sacrilegious invader, and he had made religion so 
difficult to Victor Emmanuel that there was some 
colour for the denunciations launched against him. 
Yet the king was very forbearing. He gave the 
Pope an ample income, left him his guards, and exer- 
cised no jurisdiction in the Vatican, the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore nor the Castel Gandolfo ; and 
all the Papal court of Cardinals and Monsignori 
remained as before, so far as their spiritual dignity 
was concerned, but the temporal power of the Pope 
was at an end. 

It had grown up when the Popes were the best 
protectors of the people in the anarchy of the Gothic 
conquests, and the territorial power had begun with 
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Countess Matilda's legacy. The advantage had then 
been the making the Patriarch of the West an inde- 
pendent power strong enough to control wicked 
princes. Alas 1 that power had been misused until 
it had wellnigh vanished, and, in Hke manner, the 
government of the city and country had been so ill 
managed that the trust abused was taken away from 
those who held it. The loss of her temporal power 
gave the best hope of the Church of Rome purifying 
herself; but the primary effects were to make Pius 
consider himself a martyr under .persecution. He 
was at perfect liberty to go wherever he pleased, but 
he called himself the prisoner of the Vatican, never 
left its walls, and appealed to the sympathy of all 
the Eoman Catholic world. He refused to confirm 
any of the king's appointments to bishoprics, and as 
the clergy could not on their obedience accept any 
without his sanction, it was reducing the country to a 
lamentable state. Nor would he give any assistance 
to the reformation of any . of the over-numerous 
religious orders, thus almost necessitating wholesale 
State deprivation. The condition of spiritual affairs 
was thus very unfortunate, though the country in« 
creased in material prosperity. 

Pius IX. had reigned thirty-two years, far longer 
than any Pope on the entire roll, and held himself 
to have been the chosen instrument for those two 
dogmas that have narrowed the Eoman Church more 
and more. He even survived the man whom he held 
as his chief enemy, for Victor Emmanuel died, after 
a brief illness, at Eome, on the 9th of January 1878. 
When Pius heard of the king's condition, he showed 
forgiveness by sending absolution. Thus passed 
away a man who was far from a perfect character, 
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and failed in many of those points where a pure 
self-denying religion only can mould human nature. 
But it had heen given to him to accomplish a great 
work, and there was an honesty, generosity, and 
uprightness about him that deserved the title of II 
Re Gcdantuomo, He was succeeded by his son 
Humbert or Umberto. 

A few months later Pio Nono died — a man who 
had begim with high hopes, but without resolution 
or definite purpose, and who, under Jesuit guidance, 
silenced the voices that could best have brought new 
life to his church, and, by the promulgation of these 
unhappy dogmas, had straitened and narrowed her 
so as to lessen the hope of her purification into true 
catholicity. 

His successor, Leo xiii., came to an agreement 
with the new king, by which it became possible to 
fill up the Italian bishoprics; but like his predecessor, 
Leo XIII. holds himself bound to maintain the Papal 
claim to the States of the Church, and continues to 
confine himself to the Vatican ; although, so far as 
he is concerned, there is more tendency to pjbcific 
counsels than Uiere had been under Pius ix. The 
Italian Church is in a more satisfactory state than 
when the clergy and people were kept at war. 

In France, however, the statesmen have persisted 
in regarding the Church as the enemy of the country, 
and declaring that one who obeys a head, living 
beyond the Alps, cannot be a good Frenchman. This 
has led to many manifestations of the intolerance 
and tyranny of unbelief. No clerical teaching is 
permitted in schools, except in seminaries for priests, 
and the religious orders have been expelled; the 
clergy, who we all paid by the State, are kept as 
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poor as possible, and the people look on with apathy. 
That is a bad sign. 

Almost all Gravy's Cabinet were open unbelievers. 
The most distinguished of them, and the most 
vehement republican, L6on Gambetta, perished early 
in 1883 from the results of a mysterious accident 
with a pistol. Soon after Prince Napoleon, who, 
since the death of the Prince Imperial, had been con- 
sidered the head of the Buonaparte family, made a 
speech, and put forth a paper against the Government 
proceedings. This awakened their jealousy. He 
was for a short time imprisoned, then expelled from 
France, and therewith all members of reigning 
families, including the Orleans princes, though they 
had never attempted to meddle in politics. 

PART XI. — THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 1864-1881. 

The next interruption to the peace of Europe came 
on the Eastern side, where the Christian provinces of 
Turkey looked to the Czar of Eussia as their natural 
protector from the tyranny that their Mohammedan 
masters exercised upon them, sometimes to a greater, 
sometimes to a lesser extent 

Alexander ii. had begun his reign by endeavour- 
ing to bring reforms into his unwieldy empire. The 
greatest of these was the emancipation of the serfs, 
who had hitherto been little better off than slaves, 
excepting that they could not be sold off an estate, 
nor have their families broken up. 

By a ukase, or imperial decree, issued in 1864, all 
the serfs were released from bondage, and each 
received the small piece of land where his cottage 
and home field stood, on condition that he should 

s 
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pay due rent to the lord of the soil. Those who 
were employed in domestic service were to continue 
unpaid for two years, then were to be hired for 
wages. Thus it was attempted to give compensation 
to the masters, but the change brought on Alexander 
great discontent from the nobles. He was also 
trying to lessen the horrible amount of bribery and 
corruption among the numerous officials, but this 
was almost impossible to effect, and only brought on 
him dislike, so that in spite of his beneficence he 
was much less popular than his stem, strong-handed 
father, who had been idolised by the native 
Russians. 

Poland, however, so unjustly seized, was like a 
serpent poisoning the whole body of her captive. 
Poles had been foremost in almost every disturbance 
that had shaken settled governments, and many held 
to the full those opinions that are called Socialist, 
-Communistic, and the like, destructive to all authority 
and to all property. These opinions spread into 
Russia, and infected a great number of persons — 
students, governesses, officials, young nobles. The 
deep exclusive devotion once prevalent in the coun- 
try was undermined, and a horrible negation of all 
faith and all loyalty began to spread in secret 
societies, and was known as Nihilism. 

The longing to annex the provinces of Turkey in 
Europe had not passed away, and almost every 
Russian looked upon Constantinople as the right of 
the Empire. The Sultan, Abdul Medjid, had died 
in 1861. His successor, Abdul Aziz, was a man of 
as little vigour as any of the degenerate Ottoman race 
who had learned Frank manners without throwing 
away Mohammedan vices, and who were altogether 
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enervated. Under him the oppressions of the 
Turkish officials in Bulgaria and Wallachia became 
very severe, and there were movements towards 
insurrection, which were believed to be fomented by 
Russian emissaries. The severities in return brought 
on a rising, which the Turkish Pasha repressed in 
the old ruthless fashion, believing himself to be 
doing good seryice. But modem times could not 
endure such deeds, when full light was thrown on 
them. Europe rang with horror at the stories of the 
Bulgarian atrocities, and the Russians at once took 
up arms to protect the Eastern Christians, believing 
that the Turkish empire in Europe would soon be 
within their grasp. 

The Turkish army, however, proved far more 
staunch and efficient than had been expected, and 
made a gallant stand, defeating the Russians at 
Plevna. Still they could not be expected to hold out 
long against the resources of the huge empire, and 
England was m a difficult position. She was bound 
to Turkey by alliance, and by many promises, and it 
was contrary to the policy of Europe to permit Russia 
to hold Constantinople and thus be able to command 
the Levantine shores, including Egypt, which, since 
the Suez Canal had been opened, had become most 
important to England. On the other hand, the 
Bulgarian horrors had stirred the heart of the 
country so deeply that many persons wished to leave 
the Turks to Hieir fate, and let them be swept 
out of Europe. However, Lord Beaconsfield sent 
the English fleet to Constantinople, brought troops 
from India to Malta, and made it plain that England 
would interfere if needful. A treaty was finally 
arranged at Berlin by which the Bulgarian provinces 
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were released and put under the protection of the 
other powers of Europe, while England undertook 
the guardianehip of the Christi&n aubjecte of Turkey, 
and the regulation of her provinces, receiving the 
island of Cyprus as an indemnification for the money 
she advanced for the war, In fact, it was under- 
taking the care of Turkey on condition that the 
government should be conducted in a humane and 
civUiaed manner — a thing almost impossible to 
expect from a genuine Turk, however educated in 
European fashions he may be. Erwik learning and 
science without the Christian faith merely destroys 
the virtues derived from an honest beKef in lalam. 

Disturbances and intrigues multiplied, the Sultan 
resigned, and a day or two later was found dead, 
with his throat cut. It was given out that he had 
committed suicide with a pair of scissors, but others 
say the wound was not such as he could have made 



His brother Abdul Hamid became Sultan, reigning 
under such Control as it is possible for the English 
to exercise over a ministry who hate and intrigue 
against them as much as they dare. 

Russia could not take advantage of Turkish weak- 
ness, for NihiUsm was becoming far more dangerous, 
and scrupling at no crime. The Czar was one of the 
most beneficent sovereigns in existence, but to the 
minds of these fanatics he represented oppression, 
and the plots against him were incessant. 

A quantity of dynamite was in some mysterious 
manner conveyed to a vault beneath the Imperial 
dining-room, but with an intermediate chamber used 
as a guard-room. It exploded too soon, before the 
family had sat down to dinner, and killed no one 
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but some of the unfortunate soldiers in the room 
beneath. After this, the Czar, who had like his father 
been used to walk and drive about like a private 
gentleman, was constantly guarded, and every atten- 
dant in or about the palace wag carefully examined 
and watched. On this the Nihilists determined to 
destroy him on the railway, md excavated a mine 
beneath it, one of the ladies concerned in the con- 
spiracy sitting with them to read to them and amuse 
them during the work. Again they failed, owing 
to their not expecting that another train would 
precede that of the Emperor, and thus they again 
sacrificed the lives of several innocent travellers. 

At last, however, on the 13th of March 1881, at the 
entrance of his palace, a ball of dynamite was thrown 
at his carriage. He jumped out, and another was 
instantly thrown between his legs, which exploded 
instantly, lacerating him so frightfully that he ex- 
pired in the space of a few minutes. 

Some of the chief conspirators, both male and 
female, were arrested and put to death, glorying in 
their crime, and most of them spuming all attempts 
at ministering religiously to them. 

The same year an attempt was made to assassinate 
the Emperor William of Germany, who was actually 
wounded, but escaped with his life. 

Those deeds were the outcome of ferocious hatred 
to authority as vested in the persons of sovereigns, 
— an evil widely spread in Europe, and generally 
coupled with absolute atheism and a contempt of 
Divine laws. 

But another murder, which took place in 1881, 
was unconnected with any such feeling. James 
Garfield, a man of great integrity and good sense. 
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had only for a month or two been in the office of 
President of the United States, when he was mor- 
tally wounded by a man named Gnitean. So far 
as the case can be understood, it was known that 
€rarfield was about to make considerable reformations 
in tho manner of appointments to public offices, and 
Guiteaa was a disappointed and angered man. 

His trial was long deferred, for the President 
lingered many weeks, and at one time there were 
hopes of his recoYeiy, and when he finally sank the 
lamentation was uniYersal, and the fury against 
Guiteaa was such that the sentinel on guard actually 
shot at him in his cell. L^al formalities delayed 
his trial till nearly a year after his crime, but at length 
he was tried and put to death. 

The Suez Canal has made Egypt very important 
to England, the western power. The Viceroy, 
known by his eastern title of Ebedive, is a sub- 
ject of the Sultan, though absolute in his own 
country. The English and French, by treaty, had 
ministers in his gOYermnent who took care that justice 
should be done and oppression prevented. The old- 
fashioned Eastern spirit rose against this, and the 
army, headed by a man named Arabi Pasha, compeUed 
the Khedive to change his ministry, expel the 
Europeans and make Arabi Minister-at-War. The 
friends of Arabi and wild Bedouin Arabs proceeded 
to massacre the Christian inhabitants of Alexandria, 
excepting those who could take refuge in the English 
ships. The city was burnt, the warehouses pillaged. 

The English Government pronounced Arabi a 
rebel, and with great difficulty forced from the 
Sultan compliance with their proceedings. The 
army was on Arabics side ; the Khedive timid and 
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irresolute, till at last the violence of the rebels drove 
him to seek protection among the English. 

The English army and navy were sent out, and 
both at Alexandria and Tel-el-Kebir, a camp fortifying 
the road to Cairo, the soldiers and sailors showed 
themselves as brave as ever, and more perfectly dis- 
ciplined and orderly. Arabi was taken prisoner and 
Egypt pacified, and the East has again learned respect 
for English arms. 

With this success our Landmarks must conclude 
for the present. Many an ancient landmark has 
fallen since we concluded before : some for good, 
some for evil ; and the general tenor of the recent 
events is such as to make us echo the Saviour's 
awful question, "When the Son of Man cometh, 
shall He find faith on the earth ]" 
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